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INTRODUCTION AND ANALYSIS 


The Republic of PLto is the longest of his works vu h the 
exception of the i^aws and is certainly the greatest of them 
There axe nearer approaches to modern metaphysics in the 
Philebus and in the Sophist the Pohticus or Statesman is 
more ideal the form and insti utions of the State are more 
clearly drawn out in the Laws as works of art the Sympo- 
s am and the Protagoras are of higher excellence But no 
other Dialogue of Plato h s the same largeness of -view and 
the same perfection of style no other shows an equal know 
ledge of the world or contains more of those thoughts whi Ji 
a*e new as well as old, and not of one age only but o* all 
Nowhere m Plato is there a deeper irony or a greater wealth 
of humour or imagery or more drama ic power Nor m any 
other of his writings is the attempt made to interweave life 
and speculation or to connect politics with philosophy 
The Republic is the centre around which the other Dialogues 
may be grouped here philosophy reaches the highest point 
(cp especially in Books V VI VII) to which ancient thinkers 
ever attained Plato among the Greeks like Bacon among 
the moderns was the first who conceived a method of know 
ledge, although neither of them always distinguished the 
ba e outline or form from the substance of truth and both 
of them had to be content with an abstraction o£ science 
which was not yet realized He was the greatest meta- 
physical genius whom the world has seen and in him more 
than in any other anaeat thinker the germs of future 
knowledge are contained The sciences of logic and psycho- 
logy which have supplied so many instruments of thought 
to after-agee are based upon the analyses of Socrates and 
Plato The principles of definition the law of contradiction, 
the fallacy of arguing in a circle, the dtrtmctmn between the 
ur i b 
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essence and accidents of a thing or notion between means 
and ends between c uses and conditions also the division 
of the mmd mto the rational concupiscent, and irascible 
elements or of pleasures and desires into necessary and 
unnecessary — these and other great forms of thought are all 
of them to be found m the Republic and were probably 
first invented by Plato The greatest of all logical truths, 
and the one o which wrters on philosophy are most apt 
to lose sight the difference between words and things haB 
been most strenuously insisted on by him (cp Rep 454 A 
Polit 261 E Cratyl 435 436 ft ) although, he has not 
always avoided the confusion of them m his own writings 
(e g Rep 463 E) But he does not bind up truth m logical 
ormulac — logic is still veiled in metaphysics and the 
science which h imagines to contemplate ah truth and all 
existence is te^y unlike the doctrine of the syllogism which 
Ax stotle claims to have discovered (Soph Elenchi 33 IS) 
Neither must we forget that the Republic is but the third 
part of a still larger design, which was to have included an 
ideal history of Athens as well as a political and physical 
philosophy The fragment of the Cntias has given birth to 
a. wo Id famous fiction second only in importance to the 
tale of Troy and the legend of Arthur and is said as a fact 
to have inspired some of the early navigators of the sixteenta 
CwUtury This mythical tale of which the subject was 
a history of the wars of the Athenians against the island of 
Atlan is is supposed 0 be founded upon an unfinished poem 
of Solon to which it would have stood m the same relatior 
as the writings of the logographers to the poems of Homer 
It would have told of 2 struggle for Liberty (cp Tim 25 C), 
intended to represent the conflict of Persia and Hellas We 
may judge from the noble commencement of the Timaeus 
from the fragment of the Cntias itself and from the third 
book of the Laws in what manner Plato would have treated 
his high argument We can only guess why the great design 
was abandoned perhaps because Plato became sensible of 
some incongruity m a fictitious history or he had 
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los his interest in it or because advancing years forbade the 
completion of it and wemy please ourselves with the fancy 
that had this imaginary narrative ever been finished we 
should have found Plato himself sympathizing with the 
struggle for Hellenic independence (cp Laws m 698 ff) 
singing a hymn of triumph over Marathon and Salamis 
perhaps making the reflection of Herodotus (v 78) where he 
contemplates the growth of the Athenian empire — How 
brave a thing is freedom of speech which has made the 
Athenians so far exceed every other state of Hellas in great 
ness 1 or more probably attributing the victory to the 
anaent good order of A hens and to the favour of Apollo 
and Athene (cp Introd to Cntias) 

Again Plato may be regarded as the captain (ap^jjyoc) 
or leader of a goodly band of followers for m the Republic 
is to be found the original of Cicero s De Repubhca of 
St Augustine s City of God of the Utopia of Sir Thomas 
More and of the numerous other imaginary States which 
are framed upon the same model The ex ent to which 
Aristotle or the Aristotelian school were indebted to him in 
the Politics has been lit Je recognized, and the recognition 
is the more necessary because it is not made by Aristotle 
himself The two philosophers had mo e in common than, 
they were conscious of and probably some elements 0 Plato 
remain still undetected in Aristotle In English philosophy 
too many affinities may be traced not only in the works of 
the Cambridge Platomsts but m great original writers like 
Berkeley or Coleridge to Plato and his ideas That there 
s a truth higher than experience of which the mind bears 
■witness to herself is a convict on which in our own generation 
has been enthusiastically asserted, and is perhaps gaming 
ground. Of the Greek authors who at the Renaissance 
brought a new life into the world Plato has had the greatest 
influence The Republic of Plato is also the first treatise 
upon education of which the writings of Milton and Locke, 
Rousseau Jean Paul and Goethe are the legitimate descen 
dan Is Like Dante or Banyan, he has a r 'relation of another 

s z 
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life like Bacon he is profoundly imp essed with the unity of 
knowledge m the earl/ Church he exercised a red influence 
on theology and at the Revival of Literature on. politic 
Even the fragments of his words when repeated at second 
hand (Symp 215 D) have in all ages ravished the hearts of 
men who have seen reflected in them the r own higher 
nature He 3 the father of idealism m philosophy m politics 
m literature And many of the latest conceptions of modern 
thinkers and sta esmen such as the unity of knowledge the 
reign of law and the equality of the sexes nave been antici 
pated in a dream by him 

The argument of the Republic is the search after Just ce 
the nature of which is first hinted at by Cephalus the just 
and blameless old man — then discussed on the basis of pro 
verbial morality by Socrates and Eolemarchus — then carica 
tnred by Thrasymacnus and partially explained by Socrates 
— reduced to an abstraction by Glaucon and Adeimantus 
and having become invisible in the individual reappears at 
length m the ideal State which is constructed by bocrates 
The first care of the rulers is to be education of wLich an 
outline is drawn after the old Hellenic model prov cLng only 
for an improved religion and morahtj and more simplicity 
in music and gymnastic a manlier strain of poetry and 
greater harmony of the individual and the State We axe 
thus led on to the conception of a higher State, in which 
no man calls anything his own nd in which there is neither 
marrying ncr giving in. mar lage and Lngs are philoso- 
phers and philosophers are kings and there is another and 
higher education intellectual as well as moral and rehgiou 
of science as wed -a of art and not of youth only but of the 
whole of h r e Such a State is hardly o be realized in th s 
world and quickiy degenerates To the perfect ideal succeeds 
tne government of the soldier and the lover of honour this 
again dedining into democracy, and democracy into tvranny 
in an imaginary but regular order having not much resem 
blance *0 the actual facts When the wheel has come full 
aide we do not begm again with a new per od of human 
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The plan of the Republic 

Ve but we have passed Lom the best to the worst, ard 
there we end. The subject is then, changed and the old 
quarrel of poetry and philosophy which had been more 
1 ghtly treated in the earlier books of the Republic is now 
resumed and fought out to a conclusion Poetry is discovered 
tc be an imitation thrice removed from the truth, and Fomer 
as veil as the dramatic poets having been condemned as an 
imitator is sent into banishment along with them And the 
dea of the S ate is supplemented by the revelation of 
a future life 

The division into boots, like all similar divisions 1 is probably 
later than the age of Plato The natural divisions are five in 
number — (i) Book 1 and the first half of Book II down to 
p 368 which is introductory the first book containing 
a refutation of the popular and. sophistical notions of justice 
and concluding like some of the earlier Dialogues without 
arriving at any definite result To this is appended a restate 
ment of the nature of justice according to common opinion, 
and an answer is demanded to the question — What is justice 
stripped of appearances? The second division (a) includes 
the remainder of the second and the whole of the third and 
fourth books which are mainly occupied with the construe 
tion of the first State and the first education The third 
division (3) consists of the fifth sixth, and seventh books m 
which philosophy rather than justice is the subject of inquiry 
and the second State is constructed on principles of com- 
munism and ruled by philosophers and the contemplation 
of the id a of good takes the place of the soaal and political 
virtues In the eighth and ninth books (4) the perversions of 
States and of the individuals who correspond to them are 
reviewed m succession and the nature of pleasure and the 
principle of tyranny are further analysed in the individual 
man The tenth book (5) is the conclusion of the fvhole, m 
which the relations of philosophy to poetry are finally deter- 
mined, and the happiness of the citizens m this life, which 
has row been assured, it crowned by the mon of another 
Cp EL- G C. Lews m the M ml. u. p 
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Or a more general divis on into two parts may be adopted 
the first (Books I-IV) containing the description of a State 
framed generally in accordance with Hellenic notions of 
religion and morality wfule m the second (Books V-X) the 
Hellenic State is transformed into an ideal kingdom of 
philosophy of which all other governments are the perver 
sions These two points of view are really opposed and the 
opposition is only veiled by the gem as of Plato The Republic 
like the Phaedras (see Introduction to Phaedrus) is an rniper 
feet whole he higher light of philosopny bre ks through 
the regularity of the Hellenic temple winch at last fades 
away into the heavens (592 B) Whether this imperfection 
of structure rises from an enlargement of the plan or from 
the imperfect reconcilement in the writer s own mind of the 
struggling elements of thought which are now first brought 
together bv him or perhaps from the composition of the 
work at d fferent times — are questions, like the similar 
question about the Iliad and the Odyssey which are worth 
asking but which cannot have a distinct answer In the age 
of Plato there was no regular mode of publication and an 
author would have the less scruple in altering or add ng to 
a work which was known only to a few of his friends There 
is no absurdity m supposing that he may have laid his labours 
aside for a time or turned from one work to another and 
such interruptions would be more likely to occur m the case 
of a long than of a short writing In all attempts to determine 
the chronological order o f the Platonic writings on internal 
evidence this uncertainty about any single Dialogue being 
composed at one time is a disturbing element which must be 
admitted to affect longer worns such as the Republic and 
the Law3 more than shorter ones But, on the other hand 
the seemirg discrepancies of the Republic may only arise 
out of the discordant elements which the philosopher has 
attempted to un te m a single whole perhaps w: Jiout being 
himself able to recognize the inconsistency which is obvious 
to us For tnere is a judgement of after ages which few 
great writers have ever been able to anticipate fo them 
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selves They do not perceive the want of connexion in their 
own writings or the gaps m their systems which are visible 
enough to those woo come after them In the beginnings of 
literature and philosophy amid the first efforts of thought 
and language more inconsistencies occur than now when 
the paths of specula ion are well worn and the meaning of 
words precisely defined For consistency too is the growth 
of time and some of the greatest creations of the human 
mind have been wanting m unity Tried by this test several 
of the Platonic Dialogues according to our modern ideas 
appear to be defective but the deficiency is no proof that 
they were composed at different tunes or by different hands 
And the supposition that the Republic was written umnter 
ruptedly and by a continuous effort is in some degree con 
firmed by the numerous references from one part of the work 
to another 

The second title Concerning Justice is not the one by 
which the Republic is quoted either by Anstot;le car generally 
m antiquity and, like the other second titles of the Platonic 
Dialogues may therefore be assumed to be of later da e- 
Morgenstem and others have asked whether the definition 
of justice which is the professed aim or the construction of 
the S ate is the principal argument of the work The answer 
is that the two blend m onejmd are two faces of the same 
truth for justice is the or^er of the State and the State iS ( 
the visible embodiment of justice under the conditions off 
human society The one is the soul and the other is the body 
and the Greek ideal of the State, as of the individual is a fair I 
mind in a fair body In Hegelian phraseology the State is 
the reality of which justice is the idea Or described in 
Christian language the kingdom of God is withm, and yet 
develops into a Church or external kingdom the house 
not made with hands eternal in the heavens is reduced to 
the proportions of an earthly building Or to use a Platonic 
image justice and the State are the warp and the woof 
wh ch run through the whole t e And when the 
tntxm of the State u oomple cd, the conception of justice 
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is not dismissed, but reappears under the same or different 
names throughout the work, both as the inner law of the 
individual soul and finally as the principle of rewards and 
punishments in anoJier life The virtues are based on 
justice of which common honesty in buying and selling is 
the shadow and justice is based on the idea of good which is 
the harmony of the world and is reflected both m the msti 
nitrons of states and in motions of the heavenly bodies 
(cp Tim 47) The Trmaeus which takes up the political 
rather than the ethical side of the Republic and is chiefly 
occupied with hypothe.es concerning the outward world yet 
contains many indications that the same law is supposed to 
reign over the State, over nature and over man 
Too much however has been made of this question both 
m ancient and modem times There is a stage of criticism 
in which all works whether of nature or of art are referred 
to design Now in ancient writings and indeed in literature 
general!) there remains often a large element which was 
not comprenended m the original design For the plan 
grows under the author « hand new thoughts occur to him 
in the act of wrung he has not worked oat the argument 
to the end before he begins The reader who seeks to find 
some one idea under which the whole may be conceived 
mint recessarily seize on the ■vaguest and most general 
Thus Stallbaum who is dissatisfied with the ordinary explana 
tions of the argument of the Republic, imagines himself to 
have found the true argument m the representation of 
human life m a State perfected by justice and governed 
accordmg to the idea of good ’ There may be some use in 
such general descriptions but they can hardly be said to 
express the des gr of the writer The truth is that we may 
as wek speak of many designs as of one nor need anything be 
excluded from the plan o a great work o which the nnnd 
is naturad7 led by the association of ideas and which does 
no mteriere with the general purpose What kind or degree 
of unity is to be sought after in aabuildmg in he plastic arts, 
in poetry m prose is a problem which has to be determined 
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relatively to tie 8 abject matter To Plato himself tiie 
inquiry what was tie intention ot the write or what 
was the principal argument of the Republic’ would have 
been hardly intelligible and therefore had better be at once 
dismissed (cp the Introduction to the Phaedrus vol 1) 

Is not the Republic the vehicle of three or four great truths 
which 0 Plato s own mind are most naturally represen ed 
in the form of tie State Just as in the Jewish prophets the 
reign of Messiah or the day of the Lord ’ or the suffering 
Servant or people of God or the Sun of righteousness with 
heaLng in hi wings ’ only convey to us at least, their great 
spiritual ideals so through the Greek State Plato reveals to 
us his own thoughts about divine perfection, which is the 
idea of good— like the sun in the visible world '—about 
human perfection which is justice — about education begin 
lung in youth and continuing in later years — about poets 
and sophists and tyrants who are the false teachers and evil 
rulers of mankind— about the world ’ which is the embodi- 
ment of them — about a kingdom which exists nowhe e upon 
earth but is laid up in heaven to be the pattern and rule o e 
human life No such inspired creation is at unity with itself 
any mo e than the clouds of heaven when the sun pierces 
through them Every shade of light and dark, of truth and 
of fiction which is the veil of truth, is allowable in a work 
of philosophical imagination It is not all on the same plane , 
it easily passes from ideas to myths and fancies from Lets to 
figures of speech It is not prose but poetry at least a great 
part of it and ought not to be judged by the rules of logic 
or the probabilities of history The writer is not fashioning 
his ideas into an artistic whole they take possession of him 
and are too much for him We have no need therefore to 
discuss whether a State such as Plato has concaved is practic- 
able or not or whether the outward form or the inward 
life came first into the mind of the Writer For the practica- 
bility of his ideas has nothing to do with their truth (v 472 D) 
and the highest thought* to which he attain* may be truly 
said to bear the greatest marks of design nance more 
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t^an the external framework of the State the idea of good 
more than justice The great science of dialectic or the 
organization of ideas h&s no real content but is only a type 
of the method or spirit in which the higher knowledge is to 
be pursued by the spec ator of all time and all existence 
It is in the fifth, sixth and seventh boob that Plato reaches 
the summit of speculation and these although they fail 
to satisfy the requirements of a modem thinker may there 
fore be regarded as the most important as hey are also the 
most original por ions of the work 

I is not necessary to discuss at length a rumor question 
which has been raised by Boeckft, respecting the imaginary 
date at which the conversation was held (the year 411 b c 
which is proposed by him will do as well a3 any other) for 
a writer of fiction and especially a writer who like Plato is 
notoriously carele s of chronology {cp Rep i 3 j 6 Symp 
193 A, &c ) only aims at general probability Whether all 
the persons mentioned in the Republic could ever have met 
at any one time is rot a difficulty which would have occurred 
to an Athenian reading the work forty years later or to Plato 
himself at the time of writing (any more than to Shakespeare 
respecting one of his own dramas) , and need not greatly 
trouble us now Yet this may be a question having no 
answer which is still worth asking because the investigation 
shows that we cannot argue historically from the dates m 
P’ato it would be useless therefore to waste time m invent 
ing far fetched reconcilements of them in order to avoid 
chronological difficulties such for example as the conjecture 
of C F Hermann that Glaucon and Adeimantus are not 
the brothers but the uncles of Plato (cp Apol 34 A) or Jie 
fancy of Stallbaum that Plato intentionally left anachronisms 
indicating the dates at which some of ins Dialogues were 
written 

The purcipal characters m the Republic are Cephalus, 
Polemarchus Thrasymachus Socrates Glaucon and Adei 
manna Ceuha us appears m the introduction only Pole- 
mar chus drops at the end of the first argument and Thrasy 
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madras is reduced to silence at the dose of the first 
boox The main discussion is car led on by Socrates Glaucon 
and Adeiman T us Among the company are Lysias (the orator) 
nd Euthydemus the sons of Cephalus and brothers of Pole 
marchus an unknown Charmanudes — these are mute andi 
ton also there is Cleitophon who once interrupts (340 A) 
where as in the Dialogue winch bears his name he appears 
as the friend and ally of Thrasymachns 
Cephalus the pa narch of the house has been appropriately 
engaged in offering a sacrifice He is the pattern of an old 
man who has almost done with life, and is at peace with 
himself and with all mankind- He feels that he is drawing 
nearer to the world below and seems to linger around the 
memory o ( the past He is eager that Socrates shonld come 
to visit him fond of the poeury of the last generation happj 
m the consciousness of a well spent life glad at having escaped 
from the tyranny of youthful lusts His love of conversation 
his affection, hi 3 indifference to riches even his garrulity 
are interesting traits of character He is not one of those 
who have nothing to say because their whole mmd has been 
absorbed in making money Yet he acknowledges that nches 
have the advantage of placing men above the temptation to 
dishonesty or falsehood The respectful attention shown to 
him by Socrates whose love of conversation, no less than the 
mission imposed upon him by the Oracle, leads him to ask 
questions of all men young and old alike (cp 1 328 A) should 
also be noted Who better suited to raise the question of 
justice than Cephalus whose life might seem to be the 
expression of it ? The moderation with which old age is 
pictured by Cephalus as a very tolerable portion of existence 
is charactens ic not only of him but of Greek feeling 
generally and contrasts with the exaggeration of Cicero in 
the De Senectute The evening of life is described by Plato 
in the most expressive manner yet with the fewest possible 
touches As Cice'o remarks (Ep ad Attic iv 1 6), the aged 
Cephalus would have been out of place in the discussion 
which follows and which he could neither have understood 
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nor taken part n witnout a violation of dramatic propriety 
(cp Lysimachus in the Laches 89) 

His son and Iieir Polemarchus has the frankness and 
impetnousness of youth he is for detaining Socrates by 
force in the opening scene and will not let him off' (v 449 B) 
on the subject of women and children Like Cephalus he 
is limited in his point of view and represents the proverbial 
s age of morality which has rules o* life rather than principles 
and he quotes Simonides (cp Arstoph. Clouds 1 355 ff) as 
h.s father had quoted Pmdar But after this he has no more 
to say the answers which he makes are only elicited from 
him oy the dialectic of Socrates He has not yet experienced 
the influence of the Sophists hie Glaucon and Adeimantm 
nor is he sensible of the necessity of refuting them he belongs 
to the pr<£Socratic or pre-dialectical age He is incapable of 
arguing and is bewildered by Socrates to such a degree that 
he does not know what he is saying He is made to admit 
that justice is a thief and that the virtues follow the analogy 
of the arts (1 333 E) From his brother Lysias (contra 
Eratosth p 121) we learn that he fell a victim to the Thirty 
Tyrants but no allusion is here made to his fate nor to the 
circumstance mat Cephalus and his family were of Syracusan 
origin, and had migrated from Thum to Athens 
The Chalcedonian giant , Thrasymachus of whom we 
have already heard m the Phaedrus (267 D) is the personifies 
tion of the Sophists according to Plato a conception of 
them in some of their worst characteristics He is vain and 
blustering refusing to discourse unless he is paid, fond of 
making an oration and hoping thereby to escape the inevit- 
able Socrates but a mere child in argument and unable to 
fo esee that the next move (to use a Platonic expression) 
will shut him up (vi 487 B) He has reached the stage 
of framing general notions and in this respect is m advance 
of Cepnalus and Polemarchus Bn*- he is incapable of 
defending them m a discussion and vainly tries to cover his 
confusion with banter and n science Whether such doctrines 
as are attributed to him by Plato were really held either by 
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him or by any other Soph st is uncertain m the infancy of 
philosophy serious errors about mo ahty might easilv grow 
up — they are certainly put into the mouths of speakers m 
Thucydides bnt we are concerned at present wr h Plato s 
de scrip ion of him and not with the historical reality The 
inequality of tne contest adds greatly to the humour of the 
scene The pompous and empty Sophist is utterly hclplc s 
in the h nds of the g eat master of dialectic who knows 
how to touch a.l the springs of vanity and weakness m him 
He is greatly irr fated by the irony of Socrates but his noisy 
and imbecile rage only lays him more and more open to the 
thrusts of his assailant. His determination to cram. down, 
their throats or put bodily into their souls ins own words 
el ats a cry of horror from Socrates The state of his temper 
is quite as wo~thy of r mark as the process of the argument 
Nothing is more amusing than hi$ complete submission when 
he has been once thoroughly beaten At first he seems to 
continue the discussion w th reluctance hut soon w th 
apparent good will and he even testmes his interest at a later 
stage by one or two occa tonal remarks (v 450 A, B) When 
attacked by Glancon (vi 498 C D) he is humorously protected 
by Socrates as one who has never been his enemy and is row 
his friend From Cicero and Quintilian and from Aristotle s 

Rhetoric (m 1 7 11 -3 29) we learn that the Sophist whom 
Plato has made so ridiculous was a man of note whose wr tings 
were preserved in later ages The play on his name which 
was made by his contemporary Herodicus (Ans Rhet u 
29), thou wast ever bold in battle seems to show that tie 
description of him is not devoid of verisimilitude 
When Thrasymachus has been silenced, the two principal 
respondents Glaucon and Adeimantus appear on the scene 
he e as in Greek tragedy (cp Introd to Phaedo) three actors 
are introduced. At first sight the two sons of Anston may 
seem to wear a family likene.s like the two friends Simmias 
and Cebes m the Phaedo But on a nearer examination of 
them the similarity vanishes and they are seen to be distinct 
cha act era Glaucon is the impetuous youth who can put 
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never have enough of fechtrag ’ (cp the character of him 
in Xen Mem m 6 ) the man of pleasure who is acquainted 
with the mysteries of love {v 474 D) the juvenis qw 
gaudet cam bus ’ and who improves the breed of animals 
(v 459 A) the lover of art and music (m 398 D, E) who 
has ail the experiences of youthful life He is full of quietness 
and penetration piercing easily below the clumsy platitudes 
of Thrasymachus to the eal difficulty he turns out to the 
light the seamy side of human life and yet does not lose faith 
in the just and true It is Glaucon who seizes what may be 
termed the ludicrous relation of the philosopher to the world 
to whom a state of simplicity is a city of pigs who xs always 
prepared with a jest (111 398 C 407 A v 450 451 468 C 
vi 509 C ix 586) when the argument offers him an oppor 
tumty and who is ever ready to second the humour of 
Socrates and to appreciate the ridiculous whether in the 
connoisseurs of music (vu 531 A) or in the lovers o f 
theatricals (v 47^ D), or in the fantastic behaviour of the 
citizens of democracy (to 5 5 7 foil) His weaknesses are 
several times alluded to by Socrates (111 40- E v 474 D 
475 E) who, however will not allow him to be attacked by 
his brother Adeimantus (vm 548 D E) He is a soldier and 
like Adeunantns has been distinguished at the battle of 
Megara (368 A anno 456 ) The character of Adeimantus 
is deeper and graver and the profounder objections are com 
monly put into his mouth Glaucon is more demonstrative;, 
and generally opens the game Adeimantus pursues the 
argument further Glaucon has more of the liveliness and 
quick sympathy of youth Adeimantus has the maturer 
judgement of a grown up man of the world In the second 
book when Glaucon insists that justice and injustice shall be 
considered without regard to their consequences Adaman 
tus remarks that they are regarded by mankind m general 
only *or the sake of their consequences and in a similar vein 
of reflection he urges at the beginning of the fourth book 

that Socrates fails m making hi* hxppy and is 

ed that happine** is not the flirt hut the second things 
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not the direct aim but the indirect consequence of the good 
government of a State In the discussion about religion 
and mythology Adeunantus is the respondent (m 376-398), 
but at p 398 C Glaucon breaks in with a slight jest, and 
carries on the conversation in a lighter tone about music and 
gymna tic to the end of the book It is Adeimantus again 
who volunteers the criticism of common sense on the Socratic 
method of argument (vi 487 B) and who refuses to let 
Socrates pass lightly over the question of women ana children 
(v 449) It is Adeimantus who is the respondent m the more 
argumentative as Glaucon in the lighter and more imagina 
tive portions of the Dialogue Tor example throughout the 
greater part of the sixth book the causes of the corruption 
of philosophy and the conception of the idea of good are 
discussed with Adeimantus At p 506 C Glaucon resumes 
his place of pmcipal respondent but he nas a difficulty m 
apprehending the higher education of Socrates and makes 
some false hits in the course of the discuso on (526 D 527 D) 
Once more Adeunantus returns (vrn 548) with the allusion 
to las brother Glaucon whom he compares to the contentious 
State in. the next book (ix 576) he is again superseded, 
and Glaucon continues to the end (r 621 B) 

Thus in a succ ssion of characters Plato represents the 
successive stages of morality beginn ng with the Athenian 
gentleman of the olden time who is followed by the 
practical man of that day regulating his life by proverbs and 
saws to hun succeeds the wold generalization of the Sophisms, 
and lastly come the young disciples of the great teacher who 
know the sophistical arguments but will not be convinced 
By ttiem and desire to go deeper into the nature 01 things 
These too like Cephalna Polema cnus, Thrasymachus, are 
clearly distinguished from one another Neither in the 
Republic nor in any other Dialogue of Plato is a single 
character repeated 

The delineation of Socrates in the Republic is not wholly 
consistent In the first boos we have more of the real 
Socrates, inch as he is dep ctcd in the Memorabilia of Xeno- 
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pliorx, in the earliest Dialogues of Plato and in the Apology 
Fe is ironical provoking questioning the old enemy of the 
Sophists ready to put on Jie mask of Silenus as well as to 
argue seriously But ir the sixth book his enmity towards the 
Sophists abates he acknowledges that they are the rep e 
sentatives rather than the corrupters of the world (vi 492 A) 
He also becomes more dogmatic and construed.! e passing 
beyond the range either of the political or the speculative 
ideas of the real Socrates In one passage (vi 506 C) Pla o 
himsdf seems to intimate that the time had now come for 
Socrates who had passed his whole life in phdosoph} to give 
his own opinion and not to be always repeating the notions of 
other men There is no evidence that either the idea of 
good or the conception of a perfect state were comprehended 
in the Socratic teaching though he certainly dwelt on the 
nature of the universal and of final causes (cp Xen Mem 1 4 
Phaedo 97) and a deep thinker kke him, m Jus thirty or 
forty years of public teaching could hardly have failed to 
touch on the nature of family relations for which there is 
also some positive evidence in the Memorabilia (Mem 1 2 
51 foil) The Socr* tic method is nominally retained and 
ever? inference is either put into the mouth of the respondent 
or represented as the common discovery of him and Soc ates 
But any one can see that this is a mere form, of which the 
affectation grows wearisome as the work advances The 
method of inquiry has passed nto a method of teaching in 
which by the help of interlocutors the same thesis looked 
at from various points of view The nature of the process 
is truly characterized by Glaucon when he describes himself 
as a companion who is not good for much in an investigation 
but can see what he is shown (iv 432 C) and may perhap 
g*ie the answer to a question more fluently than another 
(v 474 A cp ,389 A) 

Neither can we be absolutely certain that Socrates himself 
taught the immortality of the soul which is unknown to n s 
disciple Glaucon m the Republic (r. 608 D cp vi 498 D E 
ApoL 40 41) uo a there any reason to suppose that he used 
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myths or revelations of another world as a vehicle of mstruc 
tion or that he would have banished poetry or have denounced 
the Greek mythology His favourite oath is retained and 
a slight mention is made of the daemomum or internal sign 
which is alluded to by Socrates as a phenomenon peculiar to 
himself (vi 496 Q A real element of Socratic teaching 
which is more prominent m the Republic than in any of the 
other Dialogues of Plato is the use of example and dlustra 
Hon (ret tjjoprLua a vto> rpoctpe-pavTis iv 442 £) Let US 
apply the test of common instances You says Adeimantns 

ironically in the sixth book are so unaccustomed to speak 
in images And this use of examples or images though truly 
Socratic in origin is enlarged by tne genius of Plato into the 
term of an allegory or parable which embodies m the concrete 
what has been already described, or is about to be described 
in the abstract Thus the figure of the cave m Book VII is 
a recapitulation of the divisions of knowledge in Book VI 
The composite animal in Book IX is an allegory of the parts 
of the soul The noble captain and the snip and the true 
pilot m Book VI are a figure of the relation of the people to 
the philosophers in the State which has been described 
Other figures such as the dog (11 375 AD in 404 A 416 
A v 451: D) or the ma-nage of the portionless maiden 
(v 495 496) or the drones and wasps in the eighth and 
ninth bools also form links of connexion m long passages 
or are used 0 recall previous discussions 
Plato is most true to the character of his master when he 
describes him as not of this world And with this repre 
sentation of him the ideal state and the other paradoxes 01 
the Republic are quite m accordance though they cannot be 
shown to have been speculations of Socrates To him, as to 
other gieat teachers both philosophical and religious when 
they looked upward the world seemed to be the embodiment 
of error and evil The common sense of mankind has revolted, 
against this view or has only partially admitted it And 
even in. Socrates himself the sterner judgement of the multi 
tilde at times passes into a sort of ironical pity or love. Men 
m 1 c 
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m general are incapable of philosophy and are therefor at 
enmity with the philosopher hut their misunderstanding 
of him is unavoidable (vi 494 foil is. 589 D) for they 
hate never seen him as he truly is m his own image , they 
are only acquainted with artificial systems possessmg no 
native force of truth — -words which admit of many applica 
tions Their leaders have nothing to measure with and are 
therefore ignorant of their own stature But they are to be 
pitied or laughed at not to be quarrelled with they mean 
well with their nostrums if they could only learn that they 
are cutting off a Hydra s head (iv 426 D E) This moderation 
towards those who are m error is one of the most characteristic 
features of Socrates m the Republic (vi 499-502) In all the 
different representations of Socrates whether of Xenophon 
or Plato and amid the differences of the earlier or later 
Dialogues he always retains the character of the unwearied 
and disinterested seeker after truth without which he would 
have ceased to be Socrates 

Leaving the characters we may now analyse the contents 
of the Republic, and then proceed to consider (i)The general 
aspects of this Hellenic ideal of the State (2) The modern 
lights m which the thoughts of Plato may be read. 

Book I The Republic opens with a truly Greek scene — - 
a festival in honour of the goddess Bendas which is held in 
the Piraeus to this is added the promise 01 an equestrian 
torch race in the evening The whole work is supposed to 
be recited by Socrates on the dav after the festival to a small 
party consisting of Cntias Timaeus Herraocrates and 
another this we learn from the first words of the Timaeus 

When the rhetorical advantage of reciting the Dialogue 
has been gamed, the attention is not distracted by any 
reference to the audience nor is the reader further reminded 
of the extraordinary length of the narrative Of the numerous 
company three only ake any serious part in the discussion 
nor are we informed, whether in the evening they went to the 
to ch race, or talked, as n the Symposium, through the night 
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The manner in which the conversation has arisen is described 
as iollovvs — Socrates and his companion Clancon are aboat 
to leave the festival when they are detained by a message 
from Polemarchus who speedily appears ccompamed by 
Adeimantus tbe brother of G1 neon and with playful 
violence compels them to remain promising them no* onlv 
the torch race but the pleasure of conversation, with the 
young which to Socrates is a far greater attraction Tney 
return to the house of Cephalus Polemarchus father now 
in extreme old ge who is found sitting upon a cushioned seat 
crowned for a sacrifice lou should come to me oftener 
Soc ates for I am too old to go to you and at my time of 
life having lost other pleasures I care the more for conversa 
non Socrates asks him what he thinks of age to which the 
old man replies that the sorrows and discontents of age are 
to be attr buted to the tempers of men, and that age is a time 
of peace m which the tyranny of the passions is ro longer 
felt Yes replies Socrates but the world will say Cephalus 
that you are happj in old age because you are rich- And 
ttiere is somethin^ n what they say Socrates but not so 
much as they imagine — as Themistocles replied to the Seri 
phian Neither you if you had been an Athenian nor I if 
I had been a Senphian would ever have been famous 
I might m like manner reply to you Neither a good poor 
man can be happy in age nor yet a bad rich man Socrates 
remarks that Cephalus appears not to care about riches 
a quality which he ascribes to his having inherited rot 
acquired them and would like to know what he considers to 
be the chief advantage of them Cephalus answers that when 
you are old the belief in the world below grows upon vou 
and then to have done justice and neve, to have been com 
pelled to do injustice through poverty and never to have 
deceived any one are felt to be unspeakable blessings 
Socrates who is evidently preparing for an argument next 
asks What is the meaning of the word justice ? To tell the 
truth and pay your debts ? No more than this ? Or must we 
£dm t exceptions 1 Ought I, for example, to put back into 
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the hands of my friend who has gone mad the sword which 
I borrowed of him when he was in his right mind? There 
mnst be exceptions And yet says Polenurchus the 
definition which has been given has the authority o Simo 
mdes Here Cephalns retires to look after the sacrifices 
and bequeaths «s Socrates facetiously remarks the possess on 
of the argument to his heir Po’emarchus 
The description of old age is finished and Plato as his 
manner is has touched the keynote of the whole work m 
asking for tne definit on of justice, first suggesting the 
auestion which Gkucon afterwards pursues respecting ex 
ternal goods, and prepanng for the conclud ng mythus of 
the world below m the slight allusion of Cephalus The 
portrait of the just man is a natural frontispiece or intro 
duction to the long discourse which follows and may perhaps 
imply that m all our perplexity about the nature of justice 
there is no difficulty in discerning who is a just man The 
first explanation has been supported by a saying of Simonides 
and now Socrates has a mind to show that the resolution of 
justice mto two unconnected precepts which have no 
common principle fails to satisfy the demands of dialectic 
Pie proceeds What did Simonides mean by this 
saying of hi3 ? Did he mean hat I was to give back a*ms to 
a madman! 1 No not in that case not if the parties are 
friends and evil would result He meant that you we e to 
do what was proper good to friends and harm to enem es 
Every act does someth.ng to somebody and following this 
analogy, Socrates asks What is this due and proper rung 
wh ch justice does and to whom ? He is answered that 
just ce does good to friends and harm to enemies But 
m what way gooa or harm f In making alliances with the 
one and going to war with the other Then m time of 
peace what is the good of justice ? The answer is that justice 
is of use in contracts and contracts are money partne ships 
Yes but how m such partnerships is the just man of more 
use than any other 1 When you want to have money 
safely kept and not used. Then justice will be useful when 
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money is useless And there is another difficulty justice 
like the art o war or any other art must be or opposites 
good at attach as well as at defence, at stealing as well s at 
guarding But then justice is a thief though a hero notwith 
standing like Autolycus the Homeric hero who was excel 
lent above all men m theft and perjury — to such a pass have 
you and Homer and Simonides brought ns though I do 
not forget that the thieving must be for the good of friends 
and the harm of enemies And still there arises another 
auestion Are friends to be interpreted as re 1 or seeming 
enemies as real or seeming ? And are our friends to be only 
the good, ana our enemies to be the evil? The answer is, 
tnat we must do good to our seeming and real good friends 
nd evil to our seeming and real evil enemies— good to the 
good evil to the evil But ought we to render evil for evil 
at ail when to do so will only make men more evil? Can 
justice p-oduce injustice any more than the art of horseman 
ship can make bad horsemen or heat produce cold? The final 
conclusion is that no sage or poet ever said that the just 
return evil for evil this was a maxim of some rich and mighty 
man, Penander Perdiccas or Ismenias the Tneban (about 
sc 398-381) 

Thus the first stage of aphoristic or unconscious morality 
is shown to be inadequate to the wants of the age the 
authority of the poets is set aside and hrough the winding 
mazes of dialectic we make an approach to the Christian, 
precept of forgiveness of injuries Similar words are applied 
by the Persian mystic poet to the Divine Being when the 
questioning spirit is stirred within him — If because I do 
cvd Thou pumshest me by evil, what is the difference 
between Thee and me? In this both Plato and Kheyam 
rise above the level of many Christian (?) theologians The 
first definition of justice easily passes into the second , for 
tne simple words to speak the truth and pay your debts 
is substituted the more abstract to do good to your friends 
and harm to your ea Either of these explanations 
PTret a sufficient rule of life for p am men, but they both f iD 
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short of the precision of philosophy We may note in passing 
the antiquity of casuistry wh ch not only arises out of the 
conflict o established principles n particular cases but also 
out of the effort to attain them, and is prior as well as posterior 
to our fundamental notions of morality The interrogation 
of moral ideas the appe -1 to the authority of Homer the 
conclusion that the masim. Do good to your friends and 
harm to your enemies being erroneous could not have been 
the word of any great man (cp n 3 So A, B) are all of them 
very cha acteristic of the Platonic Socrates 

Here Thrasymachus who has made se\ eral a+tempts 
to interrupt but h_s hitherto been kept m order by the com 
pany takes advantage of a pause and ru hes into the arena 
beginning 1 k<- a savage annual with a roa Socra es he 
sa/s what folly is this — Why do you agree to be vanquished 
bv one another in a pretended argument 5 He then pro 
lubits all the ordinary definitions of justice to whidn 
Socrates replies that he cannot tell how many twelve is if 
he is forbidden to say 2x6 or 3x4 or 6x2 or 4x3 A 
first Thrasymachus is reluctant to argue hut at length with 
a promise of payment on the part of the company and o F 
praise from Socrates he is induced to open the game 
Listen he says my answer is that might is right, justice 
the interest of Jie stronger now praise me Let me under- 
stand you first Do you mean that because Polydamas the 
wrestler who is stronger than we are finds the eating of 
beef for Ins interest the eating 01 beef is also focr our 
in crest, who me not so strong f Thrasymachus is indignant 
at the illustration and in pompous words apparently 
intended to restore dignity to the argument he explains 
his meaning to be that the mlers make laws for their own 
interests But suppose, says Socrates that the ruler or 
SJtonger makes a mistake — then the interest of the stronger 
is not his interest Thrasymachus is saved from this speedy 
downfall by his di9ciple Cleitophon who introduces the 
word thinks • — not the actual interest of the ruler but 
what he fhiTtlrq or what seems to be hu interest, is justice. 
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The cont_adiction is escaped by the unmean ng eva sion for 
Jxoiigh his re 1 ard app rent interests may "diner vhat the 
rnier thinks to be his interest will always remain what he 
thinks to be his interest 

Of course this was not the original assertion nor is the new 
interpretation accepted by Thrasymachus hims If B.it 
Socrates is not disposed to quarrel about words if as he 
significantly insinuates his adversary has changed his mind 
In what follows Tnrasymachus does in fact withdraw his 
admission tnat the ruler may make a mistake for he affirms 
that the ruler as a ruler is infallible Socrates is quite ready 
to accept the new position which he equally turns against 
Thrasymachus by the help of the analogy of die arts Every 
art or science has an interest but this interest w to be dis 
languished from the accidental interest of the artist and is 
only concerned with the good of the things or persons which 
come under the art And justice has an interest which is the 
interest not of the ruler or judge but of those who come 
under his sway 

Thrasymachus is on the brink of the inevitable conclusion 
when he makes a bold diversion Tell me Socrates he 
says have you a nurse f What a question 1 Why do you 
askf Because if you have she neglects you and lets you go 
about drivelling and has not even taught you to know the 
shepherd from the sheep For you fancy that shepherds and 
rulers never think of their own interest but only of their 
sheep or subjects whereas the truth is that they fatten them 
for their use sheep and subjects alike And experience 
proves that in every relation of life the just man is the loser 
i. and the unjust the gamer especially where injustice is on the 
grand scale which is quite another thing from the petty 
rogueries of swindlers and burglars and robbers of temples 
The language of men proves this — our gracious and 
blessed tyrant and the like — all which tends to show (l) that 
justice is the interest of the stronger and ( 2 ) that injustice 
is more profitable and also stronger than justice 

1 hrasymachus who is better at a speech than at a dose 
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argument, having deluged the company wrtn wards has 
a mind to escape But the others will not T et him go and 
Socrates adds 3 humble but earnest request that he will not 
desert them at such a crisis of then fate And what can 
I do more for you? * he says would you have me put the 
words bodily into yo ar souls ? God forbid ? replies Socrates 
but we want you to be consistent in the use of terms and not 
to employ physician’ in an exact sense, and then again 
shepherd or ruler in an inexact — if the words are 
strictly tal n the ruler and the shepherd look only to the 
good of their people or flocks and not to their own whereas 
you insist that rmers are solely actuated by love of office 
No doubt about it replies Thrasymachus Then why are 
they paid? Is not the reason that their interest is not com 
pretended m their art and is therein e the concern of 
another sut the art of pay which is common, to the 
arts in general and therefore not identical with any one of 
them ? Nor would any man be a ruler unless he were manced 
by the hope of reward or the fear of punishment —the reward 
is money or honour the punishment is the necessity of being 
ruled by a man worse than himself And if a State [or 
Church] were composed entirely of good men, they would be 
affected by the last motive only and there u ould be as much 
nolo cjnscopan ’ as there is at present of the opposite 
The satire on existing governments is heightened by the 
-ample and apparently incidental manner in which the last 
remark is introduced There is a similar irony m the argu 
ment that the governors of mankind do not like being in 
office and that therefore they demand pay 

Enough of this the other assertion of Tbrasymachus 
s far more important— that the unjust life is more gainful 
than the just Now, as yon and I Glaucon, are not convinced 
by him we must reply to him but if we try to compare 
their respective gains we shall want a judge to decide for us 
we had better therefore proceed by making mutual admissions 
of the truth to one another 

Thrasymachus had ed that perfect injustice was more 
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gainful than perfect justice and after a little hesitation he 
is induced oy Socrates to admit the still greater paradox that 
injustice is virtue and justice vice Socrates praises his frank 
ness and assumes the attitude of one whose only wish is to 
understand the meaning of his opponents At the same time 
he is weaving a net m which Thrasymachus is finally enclosed 
The admission is elicited from him that the just man s els 
to gam an advantage over the unjust only but not over the 
just, wlole the unjust would gam an advantage over either 
Socrates m order to test this statement emplojs once more 
> the favourite analogy of the arts The musician doctor 
skilled a tist of any sort does not seek to gam more than the 
skilled, but only more than the unskilled (that is to say he 
\ioris up to a rule standard, law and does not exceed it) 
whereas the unskilled males random efforts at excess Thus 
the skilled falls on the side of the good and the unskilled on 
the side of the evd and the just is the skilled, and the unjust 
is the unskilled 

There was g-eat difficulty m bringing Thrasymachus to the 
point the day was hot and he was streaming with perspira 
tion and for the first time in his life he was seen to blush. 
But hie other thesis that mj jsttce was stronger than justice 
has not yet been refuted, and Socrates now proceeds to the 
consideration of this which, with the assistance of Thiasy 
machus he hopes to dear up the latter is 3 first churlish, 
but in tne judicious hands of Socrates is soon restored to 
good humour la Jiere not honour among thieves f Is not 
the strength of injustice only a remnant of justice? Is not 
absolute injustice absolute weakness also? A house that is 
divided against itself cannot stand two men who quarrel 
detract from one another’s strength and he who is at war 
ir th himself is the enemy of himself and the gods Not 
wickedness therefore hut semi wickedness flourishes m states 
— a remnant of good is needed in order to make union in 
action possible — there is no kingdom of eviLin this world. 

Another question has nor been answered Is the jatt or 
the un ust die happ er? To this we reply that every art 
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has an end and ar excellence or virtue by witch the end is 
accomplished And is not the end of the oul happiness and 
justice the excellence of the soul by which happiness is 
attained Justice and happiness being thus shown to be 
inseparable the question whether the just or the unjust is 
the happier has disappeared 

Thrasymachns replies Let this be your entertainment^ 
Socrate at the festival of Bendis Yes and a very good 
entertainment with which your kindness has supplied me 
now that you have left off scolding And yet not a good 
entertainment— but that was my own fault for I tasted of 
too many things First of all the nature of justice was the 
subject of our inquiry and then whe Jier justice is virtue 
and wisdom or evil and folly and then the comparative 
advantages cf just and unjust and the sum of all is tha 
I know no what justice is how then shall I know whether 
the just is happy or not ? 

Thus the sophistical fabric has been demolished chiefly 
by appealing to the ana’ogy of the arts Justice is like the 
arts (r) m having no external interest, and (2) in not aiming 
at excess and (3) justice is to happiness what the implemert 
of the workman is to his work At this the modern reader 
is apt to stumble because he forgets that Plato is writing in 
an age when the arts and the virtues like the moral and 
intellectual faculties were still undistinguished Among 
early inquirers mto the nature of human action the arts 
helped to fill up the void of speculation and at first the 
comparison of the arts and the virtues was not perceived by 
them to be fallacious They only saw the points of agreement 
in them and not the points of difference Virtue nke art 
most take means to an end good manners are both an art 
and a virtue chara'-ter is naturally described under the 
image of a statue (11 361 D vu 540 C) and there are 
many other figures of soeech which are readily transferred 
from art to morals The next generation d ared up these 
perplexities ox at least suppl ed after ages with a further 
analysis of them. The contemporaries of Plato were in 
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a sta e of transi non ad had not yet fully realized the com 
iron sense distinction of Aristotle^ that virtue is concerned 
vi th ction art with production 7 (Nic EJh vi 4) or that 
virtue implies jatention and constancy of purpose whereas 
art requires knowledge only (Nic. Eth 11 3) And yet 
in the absurdities which fo’low rrom. some uses of the analo y 
(cp 1 333 E 334 E) there seems to be an intimation, con 
veyed that virtue is more than sut This is implied m the 
reductio ad absurdism that justice is a thief and in the 
dis atisfaction which Socrates expresses at the final result 
The expression an art of pay (1 346 B) which is described 
as common to all the arts is not m accordance with the 
ordinary use of language Nor is it employed elsewhere either 
bv Plato or by any other Greek writer It is suggested by 
the argument and seems to extend the conception of art to 
doing as well as mating Another flaw or inaccuracy ot 
language may be noted in the words (1 3 jj C) men who are 
injured are made more unjust For those who are injured 
are not necessarily made worse but only harmed o 11 
treated 

The second of the three arguments that the just does not 
aim at excess has a real meaning hough wrapped up in an 
enigmatical form. That the good is of the nature o £ the 
finite is a peculiarly Hellenic sentiment which may be com 
pared with the language of those modern writers who speak 
of virtue as fitness and of freedom as obedience to law The 
mathematical or logic 1 notion of 1 nut easily passes into an 
ethical one and even finds a mythological expression m the 
conception of envy ($ 6 ovos) Ideas of mea are, equality 

order unity proportion sell linger in the writings of moralist 
and the true spirit of the fine arts is better conveyed by such 
terms than by superlatives 

When workmen strive to do better than well. 

They do confound their skill 11 covetousness 

(King Jtbtt Act iv Sc. 2.) 

The harmony of the soul and body f u. 402 D) and of the 
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parts of the soul with one another (iv 442 C) a hannony 
fai cr than that of musical notes is the true Hellenic mode 
o £ conceiving the perfection of human nature 

In what may be called the epilogue of the discussion with 
Thrasymachus Plato argues that ev 3 is not a principle of 
strength but of discord and dissoluys^puit^foudhing^ the 
'Question which has been often treated in modern times by 
theologians and philosophers of the negative nature of etui 
(cp on the other hand x 610) In the last argument we 
trace the germ of the Anstotehan doctrine of an end and 
a virtue directed towards the end, which again is suggested 
hy the arts The final reconcilement of justice and happiness 
and the identity of the individual and the State are also 
intimated Socrates reassumes the character of a know 
nothing at the same time he appears to be not wholly 
satisfied with thv manner m which the argument has been 
conducted. Nothing is concluded but the tendency of 
the dialectical process, here as always is to enlarge our con 
ception of ideas and to widen their application to human life 

Boos II Thrasymachus is pacified, but the intrepid 
Gjaucon insists on continuing the argument He is not 
satisfied with the indirect manner in which at the end of 
the last book, Socrates had disposed of the question Whether 
the just ox the unjust is the happier He begins by dividing 

goods into three classes, — first foods desirable in them 
selves secondly, goods desirable m themselves and for their 
results thirdly goods desirable for their results only He 
then asks Socrates in which of the three classes he would 
place justice Ir the second class replies Socrates, among 
goads desirable for themselves and also for their results 
Then the world m general axe of another mind for they 
say that justice belongs to the troublesome class of goods 
which are d esirable for their resu lts only Socrates answers 
that this is the doctrineoTTErasymachus which he rejects 
G* ancon thunks that Thrasymachus was too ready to listen 
to the voice of the charmer and proposes to the 
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nature of justice and injustice m themselves and apart from 
the lesults ard rewards of them wmdi the world is always 
dmn ng in h-s ears He will first of all speak of the nature and 
origin, o f justice secondly, of the manner in wEch ragg 
vie w justice as jijnecessit^ and not a'good and thirdly, he 
will provethe reason^IeuraFoTthirview 

To do injustice is said to be a good to suffer injustice , 
an evil As the evil is discovered by experience to be greater 
t than the good the sufferers who cannot also be doers make 
a compact that they will have neither and this compact or 
mean is called justice but is really th e impossibility of do ing I 
injustic e. No one would observe suciTacqmgact if he were 
not oblig ed Let us suppose that he just and unjust have 
tw o rincs. like that of Gyges in the well known story which 
> make them mv&ible and then no diSerence wil 1 appear in 
them for every one will do evil if he can And he who 
abstains will be regarded by the world as a fool fox bs 
pains Men may praise him m public out of fear for them j 
selves bat they will laugh at h m in their hearts (Cp 
Gorges 4S3 B ) 

And now let us frame an ideal of the just and unjust 
Imagine the unjust man to be master of his craft seldom 
making mistakes ana easily correcting them , having gifts of 
t money speech, strength — the greatat yifyn heaung-the 
highest character and at bs side let us place the just in his 
rmhlSiesS'aiithKmph city— being not eeimng — without name 
or reward — clothed in bs justice odIj. — the best of men who 
is thought to be the worst, and let him die ss he has lived 
I might add (but I would rather put the rest into the mouth 
of the panegyrists of injustice — they wall tell you) that the 
just man will be scourged racked bound will have hn> eyes 
put out and will at last be crucified [literally impaled } — 
and all this because he ought to have preferred seeming to 
7 T^erng How different is the case of the unjust who chugs 
to appear ance aa-the true reality 1 His high character makes 
him a ruler he can marry where he like* trade where he 
hkes, help bs friends ancThurt his enemies having got rich 
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by dishonesty he can worship the gods better and will there- 
to e be more loved by them than the just 

I was thinking what to answer when Adeimantus joined 
m the already unequal fray He considered that the most 
important pom+- of all had been omitted -l Men are taught 
to be just for the sate of rewards parents and guardians 
m ke reputation the incentive t o yirtue And other ad van 
tagcs are promised Ey themof a more solid kind such as 
wealthy marriages and hi gh offices .) There are the pictures 
m Tforner' it'd’ Hesiod of fat__sheep and heaw flgeces rich 
cornfields and trees toppnng WLth fruit, which the gods 
provide in this lif e for the just And the Oiphic poets add 
a similar pic ture oFanother The heroes of Musaeus and 
Eumolpus he on couches at a fes ival with garlands on then- 
heads enjoying as the meed of virtue a paradise of immortal 
drunkenn ess Some go further and speaE" of a iair^postenty 
m the thirds and fourth generation. But the wicked they 
b ury mja slough and., make the m carry water i n a sieve ana 
m this life they attribute to them tffie lHTain v wETclTGlaucon 
was assuming to be the lot of the just who are supposed to 
be unjust ' 

Take another kind of argument which s found both m 
poetry and prose — Virtu e as Hesiod says jgJioiiouxjble 
bat difficult, vice i s easy a nd profitable You may often 
see the wicked in great prospentv and the righteous afflicted 
by the will of heaven Ana n 
rich meias"3oors promising to 
sdvce^or their fathersjn an easy fashion wiih sacrifices and 
festive games or with charms and. Jni c cations to get rid of 
an enemy good or bad by divine help and at a small charge — 
they appeal to books professing to be written by Musaeus 
and Orpheus and carry away the minds of whole cities and 
promise to get souls out of purgatory and if we refuse 
to 1 sten to them no one knows what will happen to us 

When a lively minded ingenuous youth hears ail this 
what will be his conclusion ? Will he in the language of 
Pindar make justice ins h gh tower or fortify himself with 
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crooked deceit ? Jus tice, lie reflects without the appear- 
ance of justi ce is mi sery an d ruin , injustice has the promise 
of aj^lonoils life Appearance is master of tr uth ancHord 
of happ iness"*' To appearance then T will turm- — Twfll p uT on 
the snow of v irtue and trail behind me J~e fox of Archilochus 
fhear some one saying that wickedness is not easily con 
cealed to which X replv that nothing great is easy 
Union and force and rhetoric will do much and if men 
say that they cannot prevail over the gods still ho w do w e 
knojythat there are gods ? Only from the poets who acknow- 
ledgetKat' they may be a ppeasc djby sacrifices Then why 
not sm and pay for i ndulgence s out of your smf For if the 
ri ghteou s are oq lv unpim isKecT" still they have no ■‘hirther 
rewarcf'wliile the wicked may be unpunished and have the 
pleasure of si nning too But what of the world below ? h,ay 
says the argument there are atoning powers who will set that 
matter right as the poet9 who are the sons of the gods tell 
us and this is confirmed by the authority of the State 

How can we resist such arguments m favour of injustice? 
Add good manners and, as the wise tell us we shall make 
the be9t of both worlds Who that is not a miserable caitiff 
will refrain from smiling at the praises of justice? Even if 
a man knows the better part he will not be angry with others 
for he knowB also that more than human virtue is needed to 
save a man and that he only praises justice who is incapable 
of injustice 

The origin, of the evil is that all men from the beginning 
heroes poets instructors of youth, have always asserted the 
temporal dispensation the honours and profits of justice 
Had we b»en taught in early youth the powe of justice and 
injustice inherent in the soul, and unseen by any human or 
divine eye, we should not have needed others to be our 
guardians but every one would have been the guardian of 
himself Tins is what I want you to show Socrates — other 
•men use arguments which rather tend to strengthen the 
position of Thrasymachus that might is right but from 
you I expect better things And p ancon said, to 
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exclude reputation let Jie jus be thought unjust and the 
unjust just, and do you still prove to us the, supe riority af 
rostice 

"j'ne thesis winch for the sake of argument has been mam 
tamed by Glaucon is the converse of that of Thrasymachus — 
not right is the interest or the stronger but right is the 
necessity of the weaker Starting from the same premises ae 
carries the an T ysis of society a step further back — might is 
still right but the might is the wea kness of the m gny,cgax. 
b ined against the streng th of the few 
There have been theories in modem as well as in ancient 
times which have a f amily likeness to the specu'ations o 
Glaucon eg that power is the foundation of right or 
that a mona ch has a divine right to govern well or ill or 
that virtue is self love or the love of power or that war is 
the natural state of man or that private vices are public 
benefits AH such theories have a hnd of plausibility from 
their partial agreement with, experience For human nature 
oscillates between good and evil and the motives of actions 
and the origin of institutions may be explained o a certain 
extent on either hypothesis according to the character or 
point of view of a particular thinker The obligation of 
maintaining authority under all arcumstances and some 
times by rati er questionable means is felt strongly and has 
become a sort of instinct among civilized men The divine 
right of kings, or more generally of governments is one of the 
forms under which this natural feeling is expressed Ivor 
again is there any evil which has not some accompaniment 
of good or pleasure nor any good which is free from some 
alloy of evil nor any noble or generous thought which mav 
not be attended by a shadow or the ghost of a shadow of self 
interest or of self lots We know that all human actions 
are imperfect but we do not therefore attribute them to 
the worse rather than to the better motive or principle. 
Such a philosophy is both foolish and false, like that opinion 
of the clever rogue who assumes all other men to be like 
himself (in 409 C) And theories of this sort do not rep f 
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th.w real nature of tne State which s based on a vague sense of 
right gradually corrected and enlarged by custom and law 
(although capable also of perversion) an y more than they 
describe the origin of society which is to be sought in the 
family and m the social and religions feel ngs o man Nor 
do they represent the average characte of individuals which 
cannot be explained simply on a theory of evil, but has 
always a counteracting element of good And as men become 
be ter such theories appear more and more untruthful to 
them because they are more conscious of their own diam 
terestedness A little experience may make a man a cynic 
a great deal will bring him back to a truer and Kindlier view 
of tl e mixed nature of himself and his fellow men 
The two b others ask Socrates to prove to them that the 
just is happy when they have taken from him ail that in which 
happiness is ordinarily supposed to consist Not that there is 
(I) any absurdity m the attempt to frame a notion of justice 
apart from circumstances For the ideal must always be 
a paradox when compared witn the ordinary cond tions of 
human life Neither the Stoical ideal nor the Christian ideal 
is true ts a fact but they may serve as a basis of education 
and may exerase an ennobling influence An ideal is none the 
wor e because some one has made the discovery that no 
such ideal was ever real zed (Cp v 4^2 D ) And m a few 
exceptional individuals who are raised above the ordinary 
level of humanity the ideal of happiness may be realized in 
death and misery This may be the state which the reason 
deliberately approves and which the utilitarian as well a 
every other moralist may be bound m certain cases to prefer 
Nor again, (2) must we forget that Plato though he agrees 
generally with the view implied m the argument of the two 
brothers is not expressing ms own final conclusion but rather 
seeking to dramatize one of the aspects of ethical t uth. He 
is developing his idea gradually m a senes of positions or 
si nations He is exhibiting Socrates tor the first time under 
going the Socratic interrogation. Lastly (3) the word 
happiness nvolvea some degree of confusion because 
KEF 1 0 
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associated m the larguage of modem philosophy with con 
scions pleasure or satisfaction, which was not equally present 
to his mind 

Glaucon has been drawing a picture of the misery of the 
just and the happiness of the unjust to which the misery of 
the tyrant in Book IS is the answer and parallel And still 
rthe uni list must appear l ust that is the homage. . which 
vice pays to~viitU£ ’ But now Adeimantus taking up the 
hint wmcETTiad been already given by Glaucon (n 358 C) 
proceeds to show that in the opunor of mankind justice is 
regarded only for the sake of rewards and reputation and 
points out the advantage which ls given to such arguments 
as those of Thrasymachus and Glaucon by the conventional 
morality of mankind He seems to fed the difficulty of 
justifying the ways of God to man Both the brothers 
touch upon tne question whether the morality of actions 
is determined by their consequences (cp iv 420 foil ) and 
both of them go beyond the position of Socrates that justice 
belongs to the class of goods not desirable for themselves only 
but desirable for themselves and for their results, to which he 
recalls them In their attempt to view justice as an internal 
principle ana in their condemnation o* the poets they 
anticipate him The common life of Greece is not enough 
for them they must penetrate deeper into he nature of 
things 

It has been objected that justice is honesty in the sense 
of Glaucon and Adeimantus but is taken by Socrates to 
mean all virtue May we not more truly say that the old 
fashioned notion of justice is enlarged by Socrates and 
becomes equivalent to universal order or well being first in 
the State and secondly in the individual? He has found 
a new answer to his old question (Protag 329) whether the 
virtues are one or many viz that one is the ordering principle 
of the three others In seeking to establish the purely internal 
nature of justice he is met by the fact that man is a social 
being and he ti cs to harmonize the two opposite these* at 
well as he can. There u no mo e inconsistency in this than 
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was inevitable in Ins age and country there is no use in 
turning upon him the cross lights of modern, philosophy, 
which, from some other point of view would appear equally 
inconsistent Plato does not g-ve the final solution of Dhilo 
soph, cal questions for us nor can he be judged of by on 
standard 

The remainder of the Republic is developed out of the 
question of the sons of Anston Three points are deserving 
of remark in what immediately follows • — First that the 
answer of Socrates is altogether mdirect He does not say 
tha happiness consists in the cont mplation of th_ idea of 
justice and still less will he be tempted to affirm the Stoical 
paradox that the just man can be happy on the rack But 
first he dwells on the difficulty of the problem and insists on 
restoring man to his natural condition before he will answer 
the question at alL He too will frame an ideal, but his ideal 
comprehends not only abstract justice, but the whole relations 
of man. Under the fanciful illustration of the large letters 
he implies that he will only Ioox fa. justice in society and 
that torn the State he will proceed to the individual His 
answer in substance amounts to this — that under favouraUe 
conditions 1 e m the perfect State justice and happiness wil l 
coinci de and that when justice has beerToSce tounct, TIappi 
ness may be left to take care of itself That he falls into some 
degree of inconsistency when m the tenth book (612 A) he 
claims to have got r d of the rewards and honours of justice 
may be admitted for he has left those which exist in the 
perfect State And the philosopher who retires under the 
shelter of a wall (vi 496) can hardly have been esteemed 
happy by him, at least not m this world. Still he maintains 
the true attitude of moral action Let a man do his duty- 
first without asking whether he will be happy or not and 
happiness will be the inseparable accid ent which attends 
him Seek ye first the kingdom of God and ha righteous 
ness and all these things shall be added unto you 

Secondly it may be remarked that Plato preserves the 
genuine character of Greek th ought m beginning with the 
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State and m going on to the individual First ethics then 
politics — this is the order of ideas to us the reverse is -the 
order of history Only after many struggles of thought aoes 
the individual assertjiis right as a moral being In early ages 
he ls'nSt'IsReHSut one oT many the citizen of a .State wfncn 
is pnor to him and he has no notion of good or evil apart 
i from the law of his country or the creed of his church And 
1 to this type he is constantly tending to revert whenever t e 
influence of custom or of party spirit or the recollection of 
tin. past becomes too strong for him 
Thirdly we may observe the confus on or identification 
of the individual and the State of ethics and politics winch 
pervades early Greek speculation and even m modern times 
retains a certain degree of influence The subtle difference 
between the collective and individual ac ion of mankind 
seems to have escaped early thinkers and we too are some 
times m danger of oxgcttmg the conditions of united human 
action whenever we either elevate politics into ethics or 
lower ethics to the standard o politics The good man and 
the good citizen only coincide in the perfect State and 
this peifection cannot be attained by legislation acting upon 
them f rom without, but, if at *11 by education fashioning 
them from within 

Socrates praise= the sons of Ans on inspired off 
spring of the renowned hero as the elegiac po t terms them 
but he does not understand how they can argue so eloquently 
on behalf of injustice while their charac er shows that they 
are uninfluenced by their own arguments He knows not 
how to answer them, although he is afraid of deserting justice 
in the hour of need He therefore makes a condition that 
having weak eyes he shall be allowed to read the large letters 
first *nd then go on to the smaller that is he must look for 
justice in the State first and will then proceed to the mdi 
vidua] Accordingly he begins to construct the State 
Society arises out of the wants of man His first want is 
food hu second a house his third a coat. The of 
these needs and the pots bility of satisfying rbprn hv evrh nve 
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draw individuals togethe on tie same spot and this is the 
beginning of a State which we take the liberty to invent, 
though recessity is the real inventor There must be 
fast a husbandman secondly a builder thirdly a weaver 
to which may be added a cobbler Four or five citizens 
at least are required to make a city hi ow men have differen 
natures and one man will do one thing better than many 
and business waits for ro man Hence there must b e a di vision 
of labou r into Affe rent employments into wholesale and 
etail trade into workers and makers o* workmen 5 tools 
’'to’ shepherds and husbandmen A city which, includes all 
this will have far exceeded the limit of four or five, and yet 
not be very large. But then again i mport s will be required, 
and imports necessitate exports and” this implies variety of 
produce in order to attr ct*the taste of purchasers also 
m_L chants and ships la the aty too we must have ama kc. 
and money and retail trades otherwise buyers anTTeTters 
will never meet and the valuable tune of the producers wJi 
be wasted m vain efforts at exchange If we add hi ed 
servants the State will be complete And we may gness tbit . 
omewhere in the intercourse of the queens wi th one another | 
justice and iniB3ti.ee Will appear 

"H re follows a rustic picture of their way of life They 
spend their days in houses which they have built for them 
selves they make their own clothes and produce their own 
corn and wine Their principal food is meal and flour and 
they drink in moderation They live on the beat of terms 
with each other and take care not to have too many children 
But* said Glaucon interposing are they not to have 
a rehsh* * Certainly they will have salt and olives and 
cheese vegetables and fruits and chestnuts to roast at the 
fire Tis a aty of pigs Socrates ’ Why I replied what 
do you want more ? Only the comforts of life, — sofas and 
tables also sauces and sweets I see you want not only 
a State but a luxurious State and possioly m the more 
complex frame we may sooner find justice and injustice 
Then tbi* fin. -rT* must t»n to wn.V — f*Y tj ron V hi 
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instrument and ornament of luxury will be wanted There 
will be dancers painters sculptors musicians cooks barbers 
tire women nnrses artists swineherds and neatherds too 
for the animals and physicians to cure the disorders of which 
luxury is the source To feed all these superfluous mouths 
we shall need a part of our neighbours land, and they will 
want a part of ours And this is the origin of war which may 
be traced to the same causes as other political evils Onr 
city will now require tile slight addition of a camp and the 
citizen will be converted into a soldier But then again our 
old doctrine of the division of labour must not be forgotten. 
The art of war cannot be learned in a day and there must be 
a natural aptitude *or military duties There will be some 
warlike natures who have this aptitude — dogs keen of scent 
swift of foot to pursue and strong of limb to fight And 
as spirit is the foundation of courage such natures whether 
of men or ammals will be full of spirit But these spurted 
natures ar e apt to bite and devour one anoth er the union 
of gentleneiato friends an Jfierceness against enemies appears 
to be an impossibility, and tne guardian of a State requires 
both qualities Who then can be a guardian * The image 
of the dog suggests an answer For dogs are gentle to 
friends and fierce to strangers Your dog is a philosopher 
who judges by the rule of knowing or not knowing and 
philosophy whether m man or beast is the parent of gentle 
ness The human watchdogs must be philosophers or lover* 
of learning which will make them gentle And how are they 
to be learned without education 
But what shall their education be? Is any better than 
the old fashioned sort winch is comprehended under the 
name of music and gymnas tic? Music includes lite ratur e 
and lit erat ure is of two kinds t rue and false What do yon 
mean. 1 ’ he said I mean that children hear stones before 
they learn gymnastics, and that the stones are either untrue 
o have at most one or two grams of truth in a bushel of 
falsehood Now early life is very impressible and children 
ought not to learn what they will have to unlearn when they 
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grow up we must therefore hare a censo rship of, nsaay- 
tales banishing some and keeping others Some of than are 
very improper as we may see m the great instances of Homer 
and Hesiod, who not only tell lies but bad lies stories about 
Uranus and Saturn which are immoral as well as false, and 
“which should nei er be spoken o to young persons or indeed 
at all or if at all, hen in a mystery after the sacrifice, no 
of an Eleusmian pig but of some unprocurable animal 
Shall our youth be encouraged to beat their fathers by the 
example of Zeus or our citizens be mated to quarrel by 
hearing or seeing representations of strife among the gods ? 
Shall they listen to the narrative of Hephaestus binding his 
mother and of Zeus sending him flying for helping her when 
she was beaten ? Such tales may possibly have a mystical 
interpretation, but the young are incapable of understanding 
allegory If any one asks what tales are to be allowed, we wiUl 
answer that we are legislators and not book makers we only I 
lay down the principles according to which books are to be 1 
written to write them is the duty of others 

And our first principle is, that God must be represented 
as he is , not as the autho r of all things but of good onl y 
We will not suffer the poets to say that he is tEestewaifcT of 
good and evil or that he has two casks full of destinies — or 
that Athene and Zeus mated Pandarus to break the treaty 
or that God caused the sufferings of Niobe or of Pelops or 
the Trojan war , or that he makes men sin when he wishes 
to destroy them Either these were not the actions of the 
gods or God wa6 just and men were the better for being 
punished But that the deed was evil and God the author, > 
is a wicked suiadal fiction which we will allow ro one old or J 
young to utter This is our first and great principle— God 
s the author of good only 

And the second prmaple is like unto it —With God is no 
variablen ess or change of form. Reason teaches us this for 
i f we suppose a change in God, he must be changed either 
b 7 another or by him self By another f — but the best works 
of nature and art and the noblest qualities of mind are least 
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liable to be changed by any external force By himself — 
but lie cannot change for the better he will hardly change 
for the worse He remains for ever fairest and best m his own 
image Therefore we refuse to listen to the poets who tell 
us of Here begging in the likeness of a priestess or of other 
deities who prowl about at night in strange disguises all 
that blasphemous nonsense with which mothers fool the 
manhood out of their children mast be suppressed But 
some one will say that God who is himself unchangeable 
may take a foim in relation to us Why should he ? For gods 
as well as men hate the he in the soul or principle of false- 
hood and as for any other form of lying which is used for 
a purpose and is regarded as innocent in certain exceptional 
cases — what need have the gods of this? For they are not 
ignorant of antiquity like the poets nor are they afraid of 
j their enemies nor is any madman a friend of theirs God 
then is true he is absolutely true he changes no* he 
deceives not by day or night by word or sign This is our 
second great principle — God is true Away w th the lying 
dream of Agamemnon in Homer and the accusation of 
Thetis against Apollo m Aeschylus 

In order to grve dearness to his conception of the State 
Plato proceeds to tiace the first principles of mutual need 
and of division of labour in an imaginary community of four 
or five citizens Gradually this community increases the 
division of labour extends to countries imports necessitate 
exports a medium of exchange is required and retailers 
t m the market place to save the time of the producers 
These are the steps by which Plato constructs the first or 
primitive State, introducing the elements of political economy 
by the way As he is going to frame a second or civilized 
State the simple naturally comes before the complex He 
indulges like Rousseau in a picture of primitive life — an. 
idea which has indeed often had a powerful influence on the 
imagmauon of mankind but he does not seriously mean to 
say that one is better than the other {cp Politicos p 272) 
nor can ary inference be drawn from the description of the 
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first sta e taken apart f om tie second such as Aristotle 
appears to draw m die Politics iv 4 12 (cp again Politicus 
272) W* should not ±n erpret a Platonic gi iogue any more 
than a poem or a parable in too literal or matter-of fact a 
t/Ie On the other hand when we compare the livelv fancy 
of Plato with the dried up abstractions of modem treatises on 
pn losophy we are compelled to say with Protagoras, that 
the mythus is more interesting (Protag 320 D) 

Several interesting remarks which in modern times would 
have a place m a treatise on Political Economy are scattered 
up and down the writings of Plato cp especially Law 
i 740 Population vin 847 Free Tr-de 21 916-7 
Adulteration 923-4 Wills and Bequests 9^0 Begging 
Eryxias (though not Plato s) Value and Demand Republic, 
11 369 £F Division of Labour The las subject and also 
the origin of Retail Trade is treated with admirable lucidity 
in the second hook of the Republic. But Plato never com 
bined his economic ideas m o a svstem and never seem, to 
have recognized that Trade is one of the great motive powers 
of the State and of the world He would make retail traders 
only of the infer o sort of citizens (Rep u 371 cp Laws 
vi 11 847), though he remarks, quaintly enough (Laws xx 
918 D) that if only the best men and tie best women ev-ry 
where were compelled to keep taverns for a time or to carry 
on retail trade &c then we should know how p’easant and 
agreeable all these things a e 
The disappointment of Glaucon at the city of pigs ' the 
ludicrous description of the ministers of luxury m the more 
refined State, and the atterthought of the necessity of doctors 
the illustration of the nature of the guardian taken from the 
dog the desirableness of offering some almost unprocurable 
victim when impure mysteries are to be celebrated, the 
behaviour of Zeus to his father and of Hephaestus to his 
mother are touches of humour which have also a serious 
meaning In speaking of education Plato rather startles us 
by affirming that a child must be trained in falsehood first 
and n truth afterwards. Yet this 11 not very different from 
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faying that children must be taught through the med am 
of imagination, as well as reason that the r ra nds can only 
develop gradually and that there is much which they must 
learn without unders anding (cp 11 40* A) This is also 
the substance of Plato s view though he must be acLnow 
ledged to have drawn the line somewhat differently from 
modem ethical writers respecting truth and falsehood To 
us economies or accommodations would not be allowable 
unless they were required by the human faculties or necessary 
for the communication of knowledge to the simple and 
ignorant We should insist that the word was inseparable 
from the intention, and that we must not be falsely true 
1 e speak o act falsely in support of what was right or true 
But Plato would limit the use of fictions only by requiring 
that they should have a good moral effect and that such 
a dangerous weapon as falsehood should be employed by the 
rulers alone and for great objects 
A Greek in the age of Plato attached no import nee to the 
question whether his religion was an historical fact. He was 
just beginning to be conscious that the past had a history 
but he could see nothing beyond Homer and Hesiod Whethe 
their narratives were true or false did not seriously affect the 
politics 1 or social life of Hellas Men only begaq. to suspect 
that they were fictions when they recognized them to be 
immoral And so in all rel gions the consideration of tneir 
morality comes first afterwards the truth of the documents 
in which they are recorded, or of the events natural or 
supernatural which are told of them But in modern tunes 
and m Protestant countries perhaps more than in Catholic 
we have been too much inclined to identify the historical 
with the moral and some have refused to believe in religion 
at all uni s a superhuman accuracy was discernible in every 
part of the record The facts of an ancien or religious 
history are amongst the most important of all facts but they 
are irequently uncertain, and we onlv learn the true lesson 
which is to be gathered, from them when we place ourselves 
above them These reSectaons tend to show that the 
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d flerenca between Plato and ourselves though not un m 
portant is not so great as might at first sight appear Fo 
we should agree with him. m plaang the moral before the 
historical truth of religion and generally m disregarding 
those errors or misstatements of fact which necessarily occur 
m the early stages of all religions We know also that changes 
in the traditions of a country cannot be made m a day and 
are therefore tolerant of many things which science and 
criticism would condemn 

We note in passing that the allegorical interpretation of 
mythology said to have been first introduced as early as the 
sixth century before Christ by Theagenes of Rhegium was 
well established in the age of Plato and here as m the 
Phaedra* (229-30) though for a different reason was rejected 
oy him That anachronisms whether of religion or law 
when men have reached another stage of civilization should 
be got nd of by fictions is in accordance with universal 
experience Great is the art of interpretation and by 
a natural process, which when once discovered was always 
going on what could not be altered was explained away 
And so without any palpable inconsistency there existed side 
by side two forms of religion, the tradition inherited or 
invented by the poets and the customary worship of the 
temple on the other hand there was the religion of the 
philosopher who was dwelling in the heaven of ideas but 
did not therefore refuse to offer a cock to Aesculapius, or to 
be seen saying his prayers at the rising of the sun At length 
the antagonism between the popular and pnilosophic-l 
religion never so great among the Greeks as m our own age, 
disappeared, and was only felt like the difference between 
the rehgion of the educated and uneducated among ourselves 
The Zeus of Homer and Hesiod easily passed into the royal 
mind 1 of Plato (Philebus 28) the giant Heracles became 
the knight errant and benefactor of mankind These and 
still more wonderful transformations were readily effected 
by the ingenuity of Stoics and neo Platonists in die two or 
three centur cj before and after Christ The Greek and 
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Roman rel gions were gradually permeated by the spint of 
philosophy having lost their ancient meaning they were 
resolved mto poetry and mo~ahtv and probably were never 
purer than at the time of their decay when their influence 
over the world was waning 

A singular conception which occurs towards the end of 
the bool is the he m the sou l this is connected with the 
Platonic and Socra Sc "doctrine that involuntary ignorance is 
worse than voluntary The he in thTsouTu a traeTie*The 
corrupSonToTtHe Highest truth the deception of the highest 
part of the soul from which he who is deceived has no power 
of delivering himself For example to represent God as 
fal e or immoral, or according to Plato as deluding men 
with appearances or as the author of evil or agnn to affirm 
with Protagoras that knowledge is sensation or that being 
is beconung or with Thrasymachus that might is right 
would have been regarded by Plato as a he of this hateful 
sort The greatest unconsciousness of the greatest untruth 
eg tf in the language of the Gospels (John iv 41) he who 
was blind were to say I see is another aspect of the state 
of mind which Plato is describing The lie in the soul may 
be further compared with the sm against the Holy Ghost 
(Luke xii 10) allowing for the difference between. Greek and 
Christian modes of speakmg. To this is opposed th e lie m 
word s which is only such a deception as may occur in a play 
or poem, or allegory or figure of speech, or m any sort 
of accommodation — which though useless to the gods may 
be useful to men m certain cases Socrates is here answering 
the question which he had himself raised (1 3^1 Q about the 
propriety of deceiving a madman and he is also contrasting 
the nature of God and man For God is Truth but man 
kmd can only be true by appearing sometimes to be partial 
or false Reserv ng for another place the greater questions 
of religion or education we may note further (1) the ap- 
proval of the old traditional education of Greece (2) the 
p eparation which Plato is making for the attack on Homer 
and the poets ( 3 ) the preparation which he is also making 
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for the use of econoui cs n the State (4) the contemptuous 
and «t the same time euphemistic manner m which here as 
below (111 390) he alludes to the Chromgug Scandalous of 
the gods 

Book III There is another mgtn e m p urifying religio n^ 
which is to banish fear for no marTcanTBe coura geou s who is! 
arralcTof death, or who believes the taleTwEIcF are repeated! 
by the poets concerning the world below They must be 
gently requested cot to abuse hell they may be reminded 
that their stones are both untrue and discouraging Nor 
must they be angry if we expunge obnoxious passages such 
as the depressing words of Achilles — I would rather be 
a serving man than rule over all the dead and the verses 
which tell of the squalid mansions the senseless shadows tie 
fl tong soul mourning over lost strength and youth tl e 
soul with a gibber going beneath the earth Lie smoke or the 
souls of the suitors which flutter about like bats The 
terrors and horrors of Cocytus and Styx, ghosts and sap 
less shades and the rest of their Tartarean nomenclatu e 
must vanish Such tales may have their use but they arc 
not the proper food for soldiers As little can we admit the 
sorrows and sympathies o tne Homeric heroes — Achilles 
the son of Thetis in tears throwing ashes on his head, or 
pacing up and down the sea-shore in distraction or Priam 
the cousin of the gods, crying aloud, rolling m the mire 
A good man is not prostrated at the loss of children or 
fortune. Neither is death terrible to him and thereaore 
lamentations over the dead should not be practised by men 
of note they should be the concern of mfer*or persons only 
whether women or men Still worse is the attribution oi 
such weakness to the gods as when the goddesses say 

Alas 1 my travail 1 and worst of all when the king of 
heaven himself laments his inability to save Hector or 
sorrows over the impending doom of his dear Sa’pedon 
Such a character of God if not ridiculed by our young men 
is likely to be mitated by them. Nor should our citiaen* be 
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given to excess of laughter Such violent del ghts are fol 
lowed by a violent reaction. The description m the Iliad 
of the gods shaking their sides at the clumsiness of Hephaestus 
will not he admitted by 11s Certainly not 

Truth should have a high place among the virtues for 
falsehood, as we were saying is useless to the gods and only 
useful to men as a medicine But this employment of false- 
hood must remain a privilege of state the common man 
must not in return tell a lie to the ruler any more than the 
patient would tell a he to his physician, or the sailor to his 
captain 

In the next place our youth must be temperate and tem 
perance consists in self control and obedience to authority 
That is a lesson which Homer teaches in some places The 
Achaeans marched on breathing prowess m silent awe of 
their leaders — but a very different one m other places 
0 heavy with wme, who hast the eyes of a dog but the 
heart of a stag Language of the latter kind will not impress 
self control on the minds of youth The same may be said 
about his praises of eating and drinking and his dreaa of 
starvation also about the verses m which he tells of the 
rapturous loves of Zeus and Here or of how Hephaestus 
once detained Ares and Aphrodite in a net on a similar 
occasion There is a nobler steam heard m the words — 
Endure my soul thou hast endured worse hi or must we 
allow our citizens to receive bribes or to say Gifts persuade 
the gods gifts reverend kings or to applaud the ignoble 
advice of Phoenix to Achilles that he should get money out 
of the Greeks before he assisted them or the meanness of 
Achilles himself in taking gifts from Agamemnon or his 
requiring a ransom for the body of Hector or his cursing of 
Apollo or his insolence to the nver god Scamander or his 
dedication to the dead Patrodns of his own hair which had 


been already dedicated to the other nver-goa Spercheius 
or his crnelty in draggmg the body of Hector round the walls 
and si ying the capnves at the pyre such a combination of 
— es* and cruelty m Chemm t pupil s inconceivable 
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The amatory exploits of Panthons and Theseus are equally 
unworthy Either these so called sons of gods were not the 
sons of gods or they were not suJi as the poets imagine 
them, any more than the gods themselves are the authors of 
evil The youth who believes that such things are done by 
those who have the blood of heaven flowing in their veins 
will be too ready to imitate their example 
Enough of gods and heroes — what shall we say about 
mer> ? What the poets and story tellers say — that the wicked 
prosper and the righteous are afflicted, or that justice is 
another s gamr Such misrepresentations cannot be allowed 
by us But in this we are anticipating the definition of 
justice and had therefore better defer the inquiry 
The subjects of poetry have been sufficiently treated next 
follows style Now all poetry is a narrative of events past 
present, or to come and narrative is of three kinds the 
simple the imitative, and a composition of the two An 
instance will make my meaning clear The first scene in 
Homer is 01 the last or mixed kind being partly description 
and partly dialogue But if you throw the dialogue into the 
oratio obliqua * the passage will run thus The priest came 
and prajed Apollo that the Achaeans might take Troy and 
have a safe return if Agamemnon would only give him back 
his daughter and the other Greeks assented but Agamem 
non was wroth, and so on — The whole then becomes descrip 
tive and the poet is the only speaker left or if you omit the 
narrative the whole becomes dialogue These are the three 
styles — -which of them is to be admitted into our State? Do 
you ask whether tragedy and comedy are to be admitted ? 
Yes but also something more — Is it not doubtful whether 
our guardians axe to be mutators at all ? Or rather has not 
the question been already answered, for we have decided 
that one man cannot m his life play many parts any more than 
he can act both tragedy and comedy or be rhapsodist and 
actor at once ? Human nature is corned into very small pieces 
and as out guardians have their own business already which is 
the care of freedom, they will hare enough to do w thouf 
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mutating If they jh tate they should jt ts e not any mean 
ness or baseness but the good only for the mask which the 
actor wears is ant to become ms face We cannot allow men 

o play the parts of women quarrelling weeping scolding 
or boasting against the gods — least of all when making lot e 
or in labour 'Ihey must not represent slaves or bullies or 
cowa-ds or drunkards or madmen or blacksmiths or neigh 
mg horses 01 bellowing bulls or sounding rivers or a ’•aging 
sea A good or wise man will be wilLng to perform good and 
wise actions but he will be a hamed to play an inferior part 
which he has never practised and he wilt prefer to employ 
tne descriptive stvle with as little imitation as possible 
The man. who has no self respect, on. the contrary will 
imitate anybody and anything sounds of nature and cries 
of animals alike his whole performance will be imitation 
of gesture and voice. Now m the descriptive style there are 
few changes but in the dramatic there are a great many 
Poets and musicians use eithe or a compound of both and 
this compound is very attractive to youth, ard tneir teachers 
as well as to the vulgar But our State m which one man 
plays one part only is not adapted for complexity And 
when one of these polyphonons pantomimic gentlemen offers 
to exhibit himself and h.$ poetry we will show him every 
observance or resp-ct but at the same tune tell him that 
there is no room for his kind m our State we prefer the rough, 
honest poet and will not dep rt from our original models 
(u 379 foil cp Laws vii 8 1 7) 

Next as to the music A song or ode has three parts — the 
subject, the harmony and the rhythm of which the two 
last are dependent upon the first As we banished strains of 
lamentation so we may now banish the mixed Lydian 
harmonies which are the harmonies of lamentation and as 
our citizens are to be temperate we may also banish convivial 
harmonies such as the Ionian and pure Lj dian Two remain 
— the Dorian and Phrygian the first for war the second for 
peace the one expressive of courage the other of obedience 
or nstructiou or religious feeling And as we reject varieties 
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of bin i'll 00 7 we shall UlSO re,ect tiie many~s&"Bged variously 
shaped instruments whi h give utterance to them, and m 
particular the Ante which is more complex than any of 
them The lrre and the harp may be permitted in the town 
and the Fan s-pipe m the fields Thus we have made a purga 
tion of music and will now make a purgation of metres 
These should be like he narmoiues simple and suitable to 
the occasion. There are four notes of the tetracliord, and 
there are three ratios of metre f 4 f which have all their 
characteristics and the feet have different characteristics as 
well as the rhythms But about this you and I must a 6 k 
Damon, the great musician, who speaks if I remember 
rightly of a martial measure as well as o* dactylic trochaic, 
and iambic rhythms which lie arranges o as to equalize 
the syllables with one another assigning to each the proper 
quantity We only venture to affirm the general principle 
that the style is to conform to the subject and the metre to 
the stvle and that the simplicity and harmony of the soul 
should be reflected in them all This principle of simplicity 
has to be learnt by every one m the days of his youth, and 
may be gathered anywhere, from the creative and construe 
tive arts as well as from the forms of plants and animals 
Other artists as well as poets should be warned against 
meanness or umeemlmesS Sculpture and painting equally 
with music must conform to the law of simplicity He who 
violates it cannot be allowed to work m our city, and to 
corrupt the taste of our citizens For our guardians must 
grow up not amid images of deformity which will gradually 
poison and corrupt their souls but in a lana of health and 
beauty where they will drink in from every object weet and 
harmonious influences And of all these influences the greatest 
is the education, given by music, which finds a way into the 
innermost soul and imparts to it the sense of beauty and of 
deformity At first the effect is unconscious but when 
reason arrives then he who has been thus trained welcomes 
her as the friend whom he always knew As in learning to 
read first we acquire the elements or letters separately and 
ur j b 
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afterwards their comb natrons and cannot iccogn ze rcflec 
t ons of them until we know the letters themselves — in like 
manner we must first attain the elements or essential forms 
of the virtues and then trace them combinations m life and 
experience There is a music of the soul which answers to 
the harmony of the world and the fairest object of a musical 
soul is the fair mind m the fair body Some defect m the 
latter may be excused, but not m the former True love is 
the daughter of temperance and temperance is utterly 
opposed to the madness of bodily pleasure Enough has 
been said of music which makes a fair ending with love 
Next we pass on to gymnastics about which I would 
remark that the s qu! is related to the body as a ca use to an 
effect, and therefore if we e 3 uStetEe 1 mI 53 ~we may leave 
i 3 ie~edncation of the body in her charge and need only give 
a general outline of the course to be pursued In the first 
place the guardians must abstain from strong drink for they 
should be the last persons t» lose their wits Whether the 
habits of the palaestra are suitable to them is more doubtful 
for the ordinary gymnastic 1$ a sleepy sort of thing and if 
left off suddenly is apt to endanger health But our warrior 
athletes must be wide-awake dogs and must also be inured 
to all changes of food and climate Hence they will r quire 
a simpler kind of gymnastic akin to that simple music and 
for their diet a rule may be found in Homer who feeds his 
heroes on roast meat only and gives them no fish although 
they are living at the seaside nor boiled meats which involve 
an apparatus of pots and pans and if I am not mistaken 
he nowhere mentions sweet sauces Sicilian, cookery and 
Attic confections and Corinthian courtesans which are to 
gymnastic what Lydian and Ionian melodies arc to music, 
must be forbidden Where gluttony and intemperanc e 
prevail the town quickly fills witE d octo^*andVleade rs and 
law andTnedidne give themselves airs as soon as the freemen 
of a State take an interest m them But what can show a more 
disgraceful state of education than to have to go abroad for 
justice because you have none of your own at home? And 
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yet there u a worse stage of the same disease— when men 
have learned to take a pleasure and pride in the twists and 
turns of the law , not considering how much better it would 
be for them so to order their lives as to have no need of 
a nodding justice And there is a like disgrace m employing 
a physician not for the cure of wounds or epidemic disorder 
but because a man has by laziness and luxury contracted 
diseases which were unknown in the days of Asdepius How 
simple is the Homeric practice of medicine Eurypylus after 
he has been wounded drinks a posset of Pranmian wine which 
is of a heating nature and yet the sons of Asdepius blame 
neither the damsel who gives him the drink nor Patrodus 
who is attending on him The truth is th t this modem 
system of nursing diseases was introduced by Herodicus the 
trainer who being of a sickly constitution by a compound 
of training and medicine tortured first himself and then 
a good many other people and lived a great deal longer than 
he had any right But Asdepius would not practise this art 
because he knew that the citizens of a well-ordered State 
have no leisure to be ill, and therefore he adopted the kill 
or cure method, which artisans and labourers employ 
They must be at their business they say, and have no 
time for coddling if they recover well if they don t, there 
is an end of them Whereas the rich man is supposed to be 
a gentleman who can afford to be ill Do you know a maxim 
of Phocylides— that when a man begins to be rich (or 
perhaps a little sooner) he should practise virtue ? But 
how can excessive care of health be inconsistent with an 
ordinary occupation and yet consistent with that practice 
of virtue which Phocylides inculcates ? When a student 
imagines that philosophy gives him a headache he never does 
anything he is always unwell. This was the reason why 
Asdepius and his sons practised no such art They were 
acting m the interest of the public, and did not wish to 
preserve useless lives or raise up a puny offspring to wretched 
sires Honest diseases they honestly cured and if a man 
was wounded, they applied the proper remedies, and then 
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let him cat and dnnk what he liked But they declined to 
treat intemperate and worthless subjects even though they 
might have made large fortunes out of them As to the 
story of Pinda that Asclepius was slam by a thunderbolt 10 
restoring a rich man to lrfe that is a lie — fol owing on old 
rule we must say either that he did not take bribes or tha 
he was not the son of a god 

Glaucon then asks Socrates whether the best physicians and 
the best judges will not be those who have had severally ne 
greatest experience of diseases and of crimes Socrates djivws 
a distinction between the two professions The physician 
should have had experience of disease m has own body for 
he cures with his mind and not w th his body But the jud fa e 
controls mind by mind and therefore his mind should not 
be corrupted by crime Where then is he to gam expe lenee ? 
How is he to be wise and also innocent i When young a good 
man is apt to be deceived by evil doers because he has no 
pattern of evil in himself and therefore the judge should 
be of a certain age his youth should have been innocent 
and he shonld have acquired insight into evil not by the 
practice of it, but by the observation of it in others This 
is the ideal of a judge the cnminal turned detective is 
wonderfully suspicious but when in company with good 
men who have experience he is at faul for he foolishly 
magmes that every one is as bad as himself Vice may be 
known of virtue but cannot know virtue This is the sort of 
medicine and this the sort of law which will prevail m our 
State they will be healing arts to better natures but the 
evil body will be left to die by the one and the evil 60ul will 
be pnt to death by the other And the need of either will 
be greatly diminished by good music which will give harmony 
to the soul and good gymnastic which will give health to 
the body Not that this division of music and gymnastic 
eally corresponds to soul and bodv for they are both 
equally concerned with the soul, wmch is tamed by the one 
and aroused and sustained by the other The two together 
supply our guardians with their twofold nature. The 
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pa oDatc disposition, when it has -00 mum gymnastic is 
hardened and brutalized the gentle or philo ophic temper 
which has too much music becomes enervated While a man 
is allowing music to pour like water through the funnel of Ins 
ears the edge of his soul gradually wears away and the 
passionate or spirited element is melted out of him Too little 
spirit is easily exhausted too much quickly passes into 
nervous ir itabilitv So again the aJilete bv feeding and 
tr nmg has his courage doubled but he soon grows stupid 
he is like a wild beast, readv to do eve j thing by blows and 
nothing by counsel or policy There are two principles m 
man reason and, pa ssion and to these, not to the soul and 
body the two arts of mnsic and gymna stic correspond 
EL who mingles them m harmonious concord is the true 
musician — he shall be the presiding genius o our State 

The next question is Who are to be our nners > First the 
elder must rule the younger and the best of the elders will 
be the best guardians Now they will be the best who love 
their subjects most, and think that they have a common 
interest with them m the welfare of the state. These we 
must select but they must be watched at every epoch of life 
to see whether they have retained the same opinions and held 
out against force and enchantment For time «nd persuasion 
ard the love of pleasure may enchant a man into a change of 
purpose and the force of grief and para may compel him 
And therefore our guardians must be men who have been 
tried by many tests like gold in the refiner’s fixe and have 
been passed first through danger then through pleasure and 
at every age have come out of such trials victorious and with 
out stain, m full command of themselves and their principles 
having all their faculties m harmonious exerase for their 
coun try's good Tnese shall receive the highest honours 
both in life and death. {It would perhaps be better to confine 
the term guardians to this select class the younger men 
may be called auxiliaries ) 

And now for one magnificent lie, m the belief of which 
Oh that we could train our rulers ! — at any rate let ut make 
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the attempt with -he rest of the world What I am go ng to 
tell is only another version of the legend of Cadmus bnt 
our unbelieving generation will be slow to accept such a story 
The tale must be imparted first to the rulers then to the 
soldiers lastly to the people We will inform them that 
their youth was a dream and that during the time when 
they seemed to be undergoing their education they were 
really being fashioned in the earth, who sent them up when 
they were ready and th t they must protect and cherish 
her whose children they are and regard each other as brothers 
and sisters I do not wonder at your being ashamed to 
propound such a fiction There is more behind These 
brothers and sisters have different natures and some of them 
God framed to rule whom he fashioned of gold others he 
made of silver to he auxiliaries others again to be husband 
men and craftsmen, and these were fornud by him of brass 
and iron But as they arc all sprung from a common st ock, 
a golden . -parent may bave .a silver s on or a silver parent 
a golden son, and then there myst hr a rhangr_of rant the 
sorToFtEe rich must descend and the child of the artisan 
rise ji the social scale for an oracle savs that the State will 
come to an end if governed by a man of brass or iron Will 
our citizens ever believe all this ? Not in the present genera 

tion but in the next, perhaps Yes 
Now let the earthborn men go forth under the command 
of their rulers and look about and pitch their camp m a high 
place which will be safe against enemies from without and 
likewise against insurrections from within There let them 
sacrifice and s t up their tents for soldiers they are to be 
and not shopkeepers the watchdogs and guardians of the 
sheep and luxury and avarice will turn them into wolves 
and tyrants Their habits and their dwellings should corre 
spond to their education They should have no property 
their pay should only meet their expenses and they should 
have common meals Gold and silver we will tell them that 
they have from God and this divme gift m their souls they 
must not alloy with that earthly dross which p under 
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the name of gold They only of the citizens may ^ ot * 

or Be under the same roof with it or drink f ro m lt lt r* 
accursed thing Should they ever acquire house® 0r Q e 
money of their own, they will become householders and 
tradesmen instead of guardians enemies and tyrants 
of helpers and the hour of mm both to themselves and th 
rest of the State will be at hand. 

The religious and ethical aspect of Plato s education will 
hereafter be considered under a separate head Some lesser 
points may be more conveniently noticed in this pl ace 

I The constant appeal to the authority of Homer whom. 

with grave irony Plato after the manner of his ag e summons 
as a witness about ethics and psychology as well as about 
diet and medicine attempting to distinguish the better 
lesson from the worse (390), sometimes altering the text 
from design (388, and perhaps ^89) more than once 
quoting or alluding to Homer inaccurately (391 , 0 g\ a f ter 
the manner of the early logographers turning the Iliad into 
prose (393) and delighting to draw fax fetched inferences 
from his words or to make ludicrous applications of ibpm 
He does not like Hera deitus, get mto a rage with Homer 
and Archilochus (Herad. Frag 119, ed. Bywater) bat uses 
their words and expressions as vehicles of a higher truth 
not on a system like Theagenes of Rhegium or Metxodorns 
or in later times the Stoics but as fancy may dictate And 
the conclusions drawn from, them are sound although the 
premises are fictitious These fanciful appeals to Homer 
add a charm to Plato s style and at the same nm e ^hey have 
the effect of a satire on the follies of Homeric interpretation 
To us (and probably to himself) although they take the form 
of arguments they are really figures of speech They may 
be compared with modem atations from Scripture, which 
have often a great rhetorical power even when the original 
meaning of the words is entirely lost sight of The real, like 
the Platon c Socrates as we gather from the Memorabilia of 
Xenophon was fond of making similar adaptations (1 a 58 
n 6 11) Great in all ages and tnea, in rdgion a* 
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lrettasm law and literature has been the art of mte*pre- 
ta ion. 

2 The s*yle is to con orm to tile subject and the metre 
to the style Notwithstanding tile fascination which t e 
word classical exercises over us we can haroly maintain 
thit this rule is observed in all Jie Greet poetry which has 
come down to ns We cannot deny that the thought of en 
ex eeds the power of lucid expression inAcschyIns andPmdar 
or that rhetoric gets the better of the thought m the Sophist 
poet Euripides Only perhaps in Sophocles is there a perfect 
harmony of the two in him alone do we find a grace of 
language like the beauty o i a Greet statue m which there 
is nothing to ada or to take away at least this is true of 
smg’e plays or of large portions of them The connexion in 
the Tragic Choruses and in the Greek lyric poets is not 
unfrequently a tangled thread which in an age before logic 
the poet was unable to draw out Many thoughts and feel- 
ings mingled in his mind, and he had no power of disengaging 
or arranging them Tor there is a subtle influence of logic 
which requires to be transferred from prose to poetry just 
as the music and perfection of language are infused by poetry 
into prose In. all ages the poet has been a bad judge of his 
own meaning (Apol 22 B) for he does not see that the word 
which is full of associations to his own mind is difficult and 
unmeaning to that of another , or that tne sequence which 
is clear to himself is puzzling to others There are many 
passages in some of our greatest modern poets which are far 
too obscure m wh ch ttiere is no proportion between style 
and subject in which any half expressed figure any harsh 
construction, any distorted collocation of words any remote 
sequence of ideas is admitted and there is no voice coming 
sweetly from nature or music adding the expression of 
feeling to thought As if there could be poetry without 
beauty or beauty without ease and clearness The obscurities 
of early Greek poets arose necessarily out of the state of 
language and logic which existed in their age They are not 
examples to be followed by us for the use of language ought 
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n every generation to become dearer a d dearer Lie 
Snakespeare they were great m spite not m consequence 
of their imperfections of expression. But there is no reason 
for returning to he necessary obscurity which p evaded m 
the infancy of iterature The English poets of the last 
century were certainly not obscure and we have no excuse 
for losing wnat they had gained or for going back to the 
earlier or transitional age which preceded them The thougnt 
of our own tures has not outstripped language a want of 
Plato s art of measuring is tae real cause of the dispro- 
portion between them 

3 In the third book of the Republic a nearer approach is 
made to a theory of art than anywhere else in Plato His 
views may be s umm ed up as follows —True art is not fanciful 
and imitative but simple and ideal, the expression o 1 the 
highest moral energy whether in action or repose To live 
among works of plastic art which are of this noble and simple 
character or to listen to such strains is the best of influences 
—the true Greek atmosphere in which youth should be 
brought up That is the way to create m them a natural 
good taste which will have a feeling of truth and beauty m 
all things For though the poets are to be expelled, still art 
is recognized as another aspect of reason — luce love in the 
Symposium extending over the same sphere but confined 
to the preliminary education, and acting through the power 
of habit (vu 522 A) and this conception of art is not limited 
to strains of music or the forms of plastic art, but pervades all 
nature and has a wide kindred in the wo Id The Republic 
of Plato like the Athens of Pendes has an artistic as wdl as 
a political side 

There is hardly any mention in Plato of the creative arts 
only m two or three passages does he even allude to them 
(cp Rep tv 420 Soph 236 A) He is not lost in rapture at 
the great works of Phidias the Parthenon the Propylea, the 
statues of Zeus or Athene He would probably have regarded 
any abstract truth of number or figure (529 E) as higher than 
the greatest of them Yet t is hard to that some 
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influence such as he hopes to nsp re n youth did not pa** 
into his own mmd from the works of art which he saw around 
him We are living upon the fragments of them and find 
ir a lew broken stones the standard of truth and beauty 
But in Plato this feeling has no expression he nowhere says 
that beauty is the object of art he seems to deny that wisdom 
can take an external form (Phaedrus 250 E) he does not 
distinguish the fine from the mechanical arts Whether or 
ro like some writers he felt more than he expressed it is at 
any rate remarkable that the greatest perfection of the fine 
arts should coincide with an almost entire silence about them. 
In one very striking passage (iv 420) he te Is us that a work 
of art like the State is a whole and tnis conception of a 
whole and the love of the newlv bom mathematical sciences 
may be regarded, if not as the nsprnng ai- any rate as the 
regulating principles of Greek art (cp Xen Mem 111 10 6 
and Sophist 235 t 3 6 ) 

4 Plato makes the true and subtle remark that the physician 
had better not be m robust health and should have known 
what illness is m his own person But the judge ought to 
have had no similar experience of evil he is to be a good 
man who having passed his youth in innocence became 
acquainted late m life with the vices of others And tnere 
fore according to Plato a judge should not be young just 
as a young man according to Aristotle is not fit to be a hearer 
of moral philosophy The bad on the other hand, have 
a knowledge of vice but no knowledge of virtue It may be 
doubted, however w ,-ther this tram of reflection is well 
founded In a remark ble passage of the Laws (xn 950 B) 
it is acknowledged that the evu may form a correct esti 
mate of the good The union of gentleness and courage m 
Book II at first seemed to be a paradox yet was afterwards 
ascertained to be a truth And Plato might also have 
found that the intuition of evil may be consistent with 
the abhorrence of it (cp infra, ix 582) There is a direct 
ness of aim m virtue which gives an msignt mto vice. 
And the knowledge of character 1 n some degree a 
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natural sense independent of any special experience of 
good o evil 

5 One of the most remarkable conceptions of Plato 
because un Greek and also very different from anything 
which existed at all m his age of the world, is the transposition 
of ranks In the Spartan state there had been enfranchise- 
ment of Helots and degradation of citizens under special 
circumstances And in the ancient G eek aristocracies merit 
was certainly recognized as one of the dements on which 
government was based. The founders of states were supposed 
to he their benefactors who were raised by their great actions 
above the ordinary level of humanity at a later period the 
services of warriors and legislators were held to entitle them 
and their descendants to the privileges of citizenship and to 
the first rank in the state And although the existence of an 
ideal aristocracy is slenderly proven from the remains of early 
Greek history and we have a difficulty in ascribing such, 
a character however the idea may be defined to any actual 
Hellenic state — or indeed to any state which has ever existed 
in the world, — still the rule of the best was certainly the 
aspiration of philosophers who probably accommodated 
a good deal their views of primitive history to their own 
notions of good government Plato further insists on apply- 
ing to the guardians of his state a series of tests by which all 
those who fell short of a fixed standard were either removed 
from the governing body or not admitted to it and this 
.academic discipline did to a certain extent prevail in. 
Greek states especially m Sparta He also indicates that the 
system of caste which existed in a great part of the ancient 
and is bv no means extinct in the modem European world 
should be set aside from time to time m favour of me rit 
He is aware how deeply the greater part of mankind resent 
any interference with the order of society and therefore he 
proposes his novel idea in the form of what he himself calls 
a monstrous fiction (Compa e the ceremony of prepara 
tion for the two great waves in Book V) Two principles 
are indicated by him first, that there u a distinction of 
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racks dependent on circumstances p or to the ndi dual 
second th t tins distirction is and ought to be broken 
through by personal qualitie He adapts mythology like 
the Homeric poems to the wants of the tate making the 
Phoenician tale the vehicle of his ideas Every Greek state 
had a m> th respecting its own origin the Platonic republic 
may also have a tale of earthbom men The gra lty and 
verisimilitude with which the tale is told and the analogy 
of Greek tradition are a sufficient verification of the mon 
strous ralsenood Ancient poetry had spoken of a gold and 
liver and brass and iron age succeeding one another but 
Plato supposes these differences in the natures of men to 
exist together m a single state Mythology supplies a figure 
under which he lesson may be taught (as Protagoras says 
the myth is more interesting *) and also enables Plato to 
touch lightly on new principles wthout go ng into details 
In this passage he shadows forth a general truth but he does 
not tell us by what steps the transposition of ranks is to be 
effected Indeed th ougl out the Republic he allows the 
lower ranks to fade into the distance We do not know 
whether they are to carry arms and whether in the fifth 
book they are or «re not included m the communistic regn 
lations respecting pronerty and marriage Nor is there any 
use m arguing strictly either from a few chance words or 
from the silence of Plato or m drawing inferences which 
were beyond his vision Aristotle in his criticism on 
the position of the lower classes does not perceive that 
the poetical creation is like the air invulnerable and 
cannot be penetrated by the shafts of his logic (Pol * 5 
18 foil) 

6 Two paradoxes which strike the modem reader as m 
the highest degree fanciful and ideal and which suggest to 
him many reflections, are to be found in the third book of 
the Republic first he great power of music so much 
beyond any influence which is experienced by us m modern 
times when the art or science has been far more developed, 
and has found the secret of harmony as well as of melody 
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secondly the ind finite and almost abso utc control winch the 
sool is supposed to exercise over the body 
In the first we suspect some degree of exaggeration such 
as we may also observe among certain, masters o the art not 
unknown to us at Jhe present day With this natural 
enthusiasm which is felt by a few only there seems to mingle 
in Plato a sort of Pythagorean reverence for numbers and 
numerical proportion to which Anstotle is a stranger 
Intervals of sound and number are to him sacred things 
which have a law of their own not dependent on the va a 
tions of sense They rise above sense and become a connect 
mg link with the world of ideas But it is evident that Plato 
is describing what to him appears to be also a fact. The 
power of a simple and characteristic melody on the impressible 
mind of the Greek is more than we can easily appreciate 
The effect of national airs may bear some comparison with it. 
And besides all this there is a confusion between the harmonv 
of musical notes and the harmony of soul and body which 
is so potently inspired by them 
The second paradox leads up to some curious and interest 
mg questions — How far can the mind control the body? 
Is the relation between them one of mutual antagonism or 
of mutual harmony? Are they two or one and is either of 
them the cause of the other ? May we not at times drop the 
opposition between them, and the mode of describing them 
which is so familiar to us and yet hardly conveys any p ease 
meaning and try to view this composite creature man, m 
a more simple manner Must we not at any rate admit that 
there is in human nature a higher and a lower principle, 
divided by no distinct line which at times break asunder and 
take up arms against one another? Or agam they are recon 
ciled and move together either unconsciously in the ordinary 
work of life or consciously in the pursuit of some noble aim, 
to be attained not without an effort and for which every 
thought and nerve are strained And then the body becomes 
the good friend or ally or servant or instrument of the mmd 
And the d has often a wonderful and almost superhuman 
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power of baaish ng disease and weakness and caL ng out 
a hidden strength Reason «nd the desires he intellect and 
the senses are brought into harmony and obedience so as to 
form, a single human being They are ever parting eve* 
meetup and the identity or diversity of their tendencies 
or operations is for the most part unnoticed by us When the 
mind touches the body through the appetites we acknowledge 
the responsibility of the one to the other There is a tendency 
m ns which says Drink There is another which says Do 
not dr nk it is not good for you And we all of us know 
which is the rightful superior We are also responsible for 
our health although into this sphere there enter some ele 
ments of necessity which may be beyond our control Still 
even in the management o f health care and thought, con 
tinned over many years may make us almost free agents if 
we do not exact too much of ourselves and if we acknowledge 
that all human freedom is limited by the laws of nature and of 
mind. 

We are disappointed to find that Plato in the general 
condemnation which he passes on the practice of medicine 
prevailing m his own aay depreciates the effects of diet 
He would like to have diseases of a definite character and 
capable of receiving a definite treatment He is afraid of 
invalidism interfering with the business of life He does not 
recognize that time is the great healer both of mental and 
bodily disorders and that remedies which are gradual and 
proceed little by little are safer than those which produce 
a sudden catastrophe Neither does he see that there is no 
way m which the mind can more surely influence the body 
tnan by the control of eating and drinking or any other 
action or occasion of human life on which the higher freedom 
of the will can be more simply or truly asserted 

7 Lesser matters of style may be remarked. (l) The 
affected ignorance of music which is Plato s way of expressing 
that he is passing lightly over the subject (a) The tentative 
manner in which here as in the second book he proceeds with 
the construction of the State. (3) The description of the 
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State iome-m« as a realty (389 D 4.16 B) and then aga a 
as a work of imagination only (cp 534 C 592 B) , these are 
the arts by which he sustains the reader’s interest (4) Con 
netting links (e g 4°^ C with 379) or the preparation 
(394 D) fox the entire expulsion of the poets in Book X 
(3) The companion pictures of the lover of litigation and the 
vaTetndmanan (405) the satirical jest about the maxim of 
Phocylides (407) the manner in which the image of the gold 
and silver citizens is taken up into the subject (416 E) and 
the argument from the practice of Asclepius (407) should 
not escape notice 

Book IV Adeimantus said Suppose a person to argue 
Socrates that you make your citizens miserable and this by 
their own free-will , they are the lords of the city and, yet 
instead of having like other men, lands and houses and money 
of their own they live as mercenaries and are always mounting 
guard.’ You may add, I replied, that they receive no pay but 
only their food, and have no money to spend on a joumev or 
a mistress Well and what answer do you give? Mv 
answer is that our guardians may or may not be the happiest 
of men — I should not be surprised to find in the long-run 
that they were, — but this is not the aim of our constitution 
which was designed for the good of the whole and not of any 
one part If I went to a sculptor and blamed him for hating 
painted the eye which is the noblest feature of the face, not 
purple but black he would reply The eye must be an eye 
and you should look at the statue as a whole. Now I can 
well imagine a fool s paradise in which everybody is eating 
and drinking clothed in purple and hue linen, and potters he 
on sofas and have their wheel at hand, that they may work 
a little when they please and cobblers and all the other 
classes of a State lose their distinctive dimeter And a State 
may get on without cobblers but when the guardians 
degenerate into boon companions, then the rum is complete 
Remembtr that we are not talking of peasants keeping holidav 
but of a State n which every man is expected to do hi* own 
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wort The happ ness resides not n this 0 that class bat m 
the State as a whole I have another remark to male — 
A middle condition, is best for artis ns they should have 
money enough to buy tools and not enough to tie independent 
of business And will not the same condition be best for our 
a lzensf If they are poor they will be mean , if rich. 
Insurious and kzy and in neither case contented But 
then how will our poor city be able to go to war against an 
enemy who has money f ’ There may be a difficulty in. 
fighting against one enemy against two there will be none 
In the first place the contest will be carried on by trained 
warriors against well to do citizens and is not a regular 
athlete an easy match for two stout opponents at least ? 
Suppose also that before engaging we send ambassadors to 
one of the two cities saymg Silver and gold we have not 
do you help us and take our share of the spoil * — who would 
fight aganst the lean, wiry dogs when they might join with 
tn m m preyrng upon the fatted sheep f But if many states 
join their resources shall we not be m danger? I am 
amused to hear you use the word state of any but our own 
State They are states but not a state — many m one 
For in every s ate there are two hostile nat ons rich and 
poor which you may set one against the other But our 
State while she remains true to her principles will be m 
very deed the mightiest of Hellenic states 
To the size of the state there is no limit bu the necessity 
^of unity it must be neither too large nor too small to be 
one This is a matter of secondary importance hke the 
principle of transposition which was intimated in the parable 
of the earthbo n men The meaning there implied wa~ that 
every man should do that for which he was fitted and be at 
one with himselr and then the whole city would be united. 
But all these things are secondary if education which is the 
great matter be duly regarded When the wheel has once 
been se in. motion the speed is always increasing and each 
generation improves upon the preceding both in physical 
a d moral qualities The care of the governors should be 
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<1 rected to preserve music and gymna tic from innovation 
alter the songs of a country Damon says and you will soon 
end by altering its laws The change appears innocent a 
first, and begins in play but the evil soon becomes senous 
working se retly upon the charac ers of individuals then 
upon social and commercial relations and lastly upon the 
institutions of a state and there is rum and confusion every 
where But if education remains in the established form, 
there will be no danger A restorative process will be always 
going on the spirit of law and order will raise up what has 
fallen down No will any regulations be needed for the 
lesser matters of life — rules of deportment or fashions of 
dress Like invites like for good or for eviL Education will 
correct deficiencies and supply the power of self government 
Far be it from us to enter into the particulars of legislation 
let the guardians take care of education and education will 
take care of all other tilings 

But without education they may patch and mend as they 
please they will make no progress any more than a patient 
who thinks to cure himself by some favourite remedy and will 
not give up his luxurious mode of living If yon tell such 
persons that they must first alter their habits then they grow 
angry they are charming people. Charming — nay the 
very reverse Evidently these gentlemen are not in your 
good graces nor the state which is like them And such 
states there are which first ordain under penalty of death 
that no one shall alter the constitution, and then suffer them- 
selves to be flattered into and out of anything and he who 
indulges them and fawns upon them is their leader and 
saviour Yes the men are as bad as the states But do yon 
not admire their cleverness? Nay some of them are stupid 
enough to believe what the people tell them And when all 
the world is telling a man that he is six feet high and he has 
no measure, how can he believe anything else? But dont 
get into a passion to see our statesmen trying then nostrums, 
and fancying that they can cut off at a blow the Hydra like 
rogueries o mankind, it as good ai a play Minute 
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ments are superfluous m good, states and are useless a bad 
ones 

And now what remains of tiie wort of legislation ? Nothing 
for us but to Apollo the god of Delphi we leave the ordering 
of the greatest of all th ngs — th t is to say religion Only 
our ancestral deity sitting upon the centre and navel of the 
earth will be trusted by us if we have any sense, m an affair 
of such magnitude No foreign god shall be supreme n our 
realms 

Here as Socrates would say let us reflect on (crwino/iev) 
wiiat has preceded thus far we have spoken not of the 
happiness of the citizens but only of the w 11 being of the 
State They may be the happiest of men but our principal 
aim. m founding the State was not to make them happy 
They were to be guardians not holiday makers In this 
pleasant manner is presented to us the famous question both 
of ancient and modern philosophy touching the relation of 
duty to happiness of right to utility 

First duty then happiness is the natural order of our 
moral ideas The utilitarian principle is valuable as a cor 
rective of error and shows to us a side of ethics which is apt 
to be neglected It may be admitted further that nght and 
utility are co extensive and that he who makes the happiness 
of mankind his object has one of the highest and noblest 
motives of human action But utility is not the historical 
basis of morality nor the aspect in which moral and religious 
ideas commonly occur to the mind- The greatest happiness 
of all is as we believe the far off result of the divine govern 
ment of the universe The greatest happiness of the inch 
vidual is certainly to be found in a life of virtue and goodness 
But we seem to be more assured of a law of right than we can 
be of a chvme purpose, that all mankind should be saved 
and we infer the one from the other And the greatest 
happiness of the individual may be the reverse of the greatest 
happmesB in the ordinary sense of the term and may be 
realized in a. life of pain or m a voluntary death Further 
the word happiness ’ has several ambigu ties it may mean 
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either pleasure or an ideal life happiness subjective or 
objective m this world or in another of ourselves only or of 
our neighbours and of all men everywhere. By the modem 
founder of Utilitarianism, the self regarding and disinterested 
motives of action «re included under the same term, although 
they are commonly opposed by us as benevolence and self 
love The word happiness has not the definiteness or the 
sacredness of truth and right * it does not equally 
appeal to our higher nature and has not sunk into the con 
science of mankind It is associated too much with the com- 
forts and conveniences of life too little with the goods of 
the soul which we desire for their own sake * In a great trial 
or danger or temptation or in any great and heroic action 
it is scarcely thought of Fo these reasons the greatest 
happiness principle is not the true foundation of ethics 
But though not the first principle it is the second, which is 
like unto it and is often of easier application For the larger 
part of human actions are neither right nor wrong except 
in so far as they tend to the happiness of mankind (cp Introd 
to Gorgias and Philebua) 

The same question reappears in politics where the useful 
or expedient seems to daim a larger sphere and to have a 
greater authority For concerning political measures we 
chiefly ask How will they affect the happiness of mankind ? 
Yet here too we may observe that what we term expediency 
is merely the law of right limited by the conditions of human 
society Right and truth are the highest aims of government 
as well as of individuals and we ought not to lose sight of 
them because we cannot directly enforce them They appeal 
to the better mmd of nations and sometimes they are too 
much for merely temporal interests to resist They are the 
watchwords which all men use m matters of public policy 
as well as in their private dealings , the peace of Europe 
may be said to depend upon them In the most commercial 
and utilitarian states of society the power of ideas remains 
And aE the higher class of statesmen have m them something 
of that idealism which Per de» is said to have gathered orom. 

» 2 
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the teaching of Anaxagoras They recognize that the tra* 
leader of men must be above the motives of ambition, and 
that national character is of greater value than material 
comfort and prosperity And this is the order of thought 
ip Plato first he expects his citizens to do their duty and 
then under favourable circumstances that is to say m a well 
ordered State their happiness s» assured That he was far 
trom excluding the modern principle of utihty m politics 
is sufficiently evident from other passages m which the 
most beneficial is affirmed to be the most honourable 
(v 457 B), and also the most sacred (v 458 E) 

We may note (1) The manner in which the objection of 
Adeimantus here as in 11 357 foil 363 vi ad uut &c is 
designed to draw out and deepen the argument of Socrates 
(2) The conception of a whole as lying at the foundation 
both of politics and of art in the latter supplying the only 
principle of criticism which under the various names of 
harmony symmetry measure proportion unity the Greek 
seems to have applied to works of art (3) The requirement 
that the State should be limited in size after the traditional 
model of a Greek state as m the Politics of Aristotle (vu 4, 
&c ) the fact that the aties of Hellas were small is converted 
into a principle (4) The humorous pictures of the lean 
dogs and the fatted sheep of the light active boxer upsetting 
two stout gentlemen at least of the charming patients 
who are always making themselves worse or again, the play- 
ful assumption that there is no State but our own or die 
grave irony with which the statesman is excused who believes 
that he is six feet high because he is told so and having 
nothing to measure with is to be pardoned for his ignorance 
— he 1$ too amusing for us to be seriously angry with him 
(5) The light and superficial manner m which religion is 
passed over when provision has been made for two great 
principles — first, that religion shall be based on the highest 
conception of the gods (11 377 ^oll ), secondly that the true 
national or Hellenic type shall be maintained 

Socrates proceeds But where amid all this is justice? 
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SoaofAnston tell me where L ght a candle and seareh the 
city and get your brother and the rest of our f-iends to help 
in seeking for her That won t do replied Glaucon, yon 
yourself promised to make the search and talked abont the 
impiety of deserting jnstice Well, I said, I will lead the 
way but do you follow My notion is that our State being , 
perfect will contain all the four virtues — wisdom, courage 
emperarce justice If we ehmnate_the three first, the 
unknown remainder will be justice 

First then of wisdom the State which we have called into 
being will be wise because politic And policy is one among 
many kinds of skill — not the skill of the carpenter or of the 
worker in metal or of the husbandman but the shll of him 
who advises about the interests 01 the whole State Of such 
a kmd is the skill of the guardians who are a small class m 
number far smaller than the blacksmiths but in them is 
concentrated the wisdom of the State And if this small 
ruling class have wisdom then the whole State will be 
wise 

Our second virtue is courage which we have no difficulty 
in finding in another class — that of soldiers C ourage may be 
defined as a sort of salvat ion — the never failing salvation of 
the opinions which law and education have prescribed con 
cermng dangers You know the way m which dyers first 
prepare the white ground and then lay on the dye of purple 
or of any other colour Colours dyed m this way become 
fired and no soap or lye will ever wash them out Now the 
ground is education and the laws are the colours and if the 
ground is properly laid, neither the soap of pleasure nor the 
lye of pain or fear will ever wash them out. This power 
which preserves right opinion about danger I would ask yon 
to call courge ’ adding the epithet 1 political ’ or civilized 
m order to distinguish it from mere animal courage and from 
a higher courage which may hereafter be discussed. 

Two virtues remain temperance and justice More 
than the preceding virtues temperance suggests the idea of 
Some ligh t is thr upon the nature o 
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v rtne by the popula dcsci ptum of a man as jgaas ter of 
himself — which has an absurd sound because the master is 
alsothe servant The expression really means that the better 
principle m a man m asters the worse There are m cities 
wKole claSsS^women, Slaves and the Lie — who correspond 
to the worse and a few only to the better and in our State 
the former class are held under control by the latter Now 
to which of these classes does temperance belong? To both 
of them And our State if any will be the abode of temper 
ance and we were right m describing this virtue as a harmony 
which is diffused through the whole making the dwellers in 
the city to be of one mind and attuning the upper and middle 
and lower classes like the strings of an mstrument whether 
you suppose them to differ in wisdom strength or weal h 
And now we are near the spot let ns draw m and surround 
the cover and watch with all our eyes lest justice should slip 
away and escape Tell me if you see the thicket move first 
Nay I would have you lead Well then offer up a prater 
and follow The way is dark and difficult but we must 
push on I begin to see a track Good news ’ Whv 
Glaucon our dullness of scent is quite ludicrous 1 While we 
are straining our eyes mto the distance justice is tumbling 
out at our feet We are as bad as people looking for a thing 
which they have m their hands Have you forgotten our old 
principle of the division of labour or of every man doing his 
own business concerning which we spoke at the foundation 
of the State — what but this was justice? Is there any other 
virtue remaining which can compete with wisdom and 
temperance and courage in the scale of political virtue? For 
every one having his own is the great object of govern 
ment and the great object of trade is that every man should 
do Jus own business Not that there is much harm in. a car 
penter trying to be a cobbler or a cobbler transforming 
himself mto a carpenter but great evil may arise from the 
cobbler leaving his last and turning mto a guardian or 
legislator or when a single individual is trainer warrior 
legislator *11 m one. And this evil u m nit e, 01 every man 
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do ng another's business I do no sav that as yet we are in 
a condition to arme at a final conclusion For the definition 
which we believe to hold good in states has still to be tested 
by the individual Having read the large letters we will now 
come bach to the small From the two together a brilliant 
light may be struck out 

Soc rates proceeds to discover the nature of mstice by 
a method of residu es Each of the first three virtues eorre 
sponds to one of the three parts of the sonl and one of the 
three classes in the State, although the third temperance 
has more of the nature of a harmony than the first two If 
there be a fourth virtue that can only be sought for in the 
relation of the three parts in the sonl or classes in the State 
to one ancrher It is obvious and simple and for that very 
reason has not been found out The modern logician will 
be inclined to object that ideas cannot be separated like 
chemical substances but that they run into one another and 
may be only different aspects or names of the same thing and 
such in this instance appears to be the case For the definition 
here given of justice is verbally the same as one of he defim 
tions of temperance given by Socrates m the Cka mdes 
(162 A) which however is only provisional, and is afterwards 
rejected And so far from justice remaining over when the 
other virtues are eliminated the lusiice^and t emperance, of 
the .Republic can with difficulty b$ distinguished Tem 
perance appears to be the virtue of a part only and one of 
three whereas justice is a universal virtue of the.wlijc1le.s0uL 
Yet on the other hand temperance is also described as a sort 
of harmony and in this respect is akin to justice Justice 
seems to differ from temperance in degree rather than m 
kind whereas temperance 13 the harmony of discordant 
elements justice is the perfect order by which all natures 
and classes do their own business the right man m the right 
place the division and co operation of all the citizens 
Justice, again is a more abstract notion than the other 
virtues and therefore from Plato s point of view inunda- 
tion of them^to which they are referred and which in dea 
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precedes them The proposal to om t temperance a a mere 
trick of style intended to avoid monotony (cp vn 528) 
There is a famous question discussed in one of the earlier 
Dialogues of Plato (Protagoras 329 330 cp Anst Nic 
Ethics vi 13 6) Whether the virtues are one or many? 
This receives an answer which is to the effect that there a,e 
four cardinal virtues (now for the first time brought together 
in. ethical philosophy) and one supreme ove the rest, which, 
is not like Anstotle s conception of universal justice, virtue 
relative to others but the whole of virtue relative to the 
parts To this universal conception of justice or order in the 
first education and in the moral nature of man the still mo e 
universal conception, of the good in the second education 
and in the sphere of speculative knowledge seems to succeed 
Both might be equally described by the terms law order 
harmony but while the idea of good embraces all time 
and all existence the conception of justice is not extended 
beyond man 

Socrates is now going to identify the individual and 
the State But first he must prove that there are three 
parts o the individual soul His argument is as follows — 
Quantity, makes no differe nce m quality The word just 
whether appliecfto the’mdividual or to the State, has the 
same meaning And the term justice implied that the 
same three principles in the State and in the individual were 
doing their own business But are they really three or one f 
The question is difficult and one which can hardly be solved 
by the methods which we are now using but the truer and 
longer way would take up too much of our time The 
shorter will satisfy me Well then you would admit that 
the qualities of states mean the qualities of the individuals 
who compose them! 1 The Scythians and Thiaaans are 
passionate our own race intellectual and the Egyptians and 
Phoenicians covetous because the individual members of 
each have such and such a character, the difficulty is to 
determine whether the several principles are one or three 
whether that n to say we reason with one part of our nature 
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des re w th another are angry with another or whether the 
whole soul comes into play in each sort of action This 
inquiry however requires a verv exact definition of terms 
The same thing m the same relation cannot be affected in 
two opposite ways But there is no impossibility in a man 
standing still yet moving his arms or in a top which is fixed 
on one spot going round upon its axis There is no necessity 
to mention all the possible exceptions let us provisionally 
assume that opposites cannot do or be or suffer opposites in 
the same relation And to the class of opposites belong 
assent and dissent desire and avoidance And one form 
of desire is thirst and hunger and here arises a new point — 
thirst is thirst of drunk hunger is hunger of food not of 
warm drink or of a particular kind of food with the single 
exception of course that the very fact of our desiring any 
thing implies that it is good When relative terms have no 
attributes their correlatives have no attributes when they 
have attributes their correlatives alao have them For 
example the term greater is simply relative to less and 
knowledge refers to a subject of knowledge But on the other 
hand a particular knowledge is of a particular subject 
Again every science has a distinct character which is defined 
by an object medicine, for example is the science of health, 
although not to be confounded with health Having cleared 
our ideas thus far let us return to the original instance of 
thirst which has a definite object — drink. Now the thirsty 
soul may feel two distinct impulses the animal one saying 
Dnnk the rational one, which says Do not drink 
The two impulses are contradictory and therefore we may 
assume that they spring from distinct principles in the soul 
But is passion a third principle or akm to desire? There is 
a story of a certain Leontius which throws some light on 
this question He was coming up from the Piraeus outside 
the north wall and he passed a spot where there were dead 
bodies lying by the executioner He felt a longing desire to 
see ttiem and also an abhorrence of them at first he turned 
away and that his eyes then, y tearing than open. 
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he sa d — Take year fill ye wretches of the fa r a ght Kow 
is there not here a third principle which is often found to 
come to the assistance of reason against desire but never of 
desire against reason f Tins is passion or spirit, of toe separate 
existence of which we may further convince ourselves by- 
putting the following case — When a man suffers justly if 
Ae be of a generous nature he is not indignant at the hardships 
which he undergoes but when he suffers unjustly his 
indignation is his great support hunger and thirst cannot 
tame him the spirit within him must do or die, until the 
voice of the shepherd that is of reason oidding his dog 
bark no more is heard withm This shows that passion is he 
ally of reason Is passion then the same with reason? No 
for the former exists in. children and brutes and Horn r 
affords a proof of the distinction between them when he 
says He smote his breast and thus rebuked his soul * 

And now at last, we have reached firm ground and are 
able to inf er that the virtues of the State and of the individual 
are the same For wisdom and courage and justice in the 
State are severally the wisdom and courage and justice m the 
individuals who form tne State Each of the three classes 
will do the work of its own class in the State, and each part 
m the individual soul reason the superior and passion, the 
inferior will be harmonized by the influence of music and 
gymnastic The counsellor and the warrior the head and 
the arm will act together in the town of Mansoul and keep 
the desires in proper subjection. The courage of the warrior 
is that quality which preserves a right opinion about dangers 
in spite of pleasures and. pains The wisdom of the counsellor 
is that small part of the soul which has authority and reason 
The virtue of temperance is the friendship of the ruling and 
the subject principles bo h in the State and in the individual 
Of justice we have already spoken and the notion already 
given of it may be confirmed by common instances Will the 
just state or the just individual steal he, commit adultery 
or be guilty or impiety to gods and men ? No And is not 
the reason of thu that the several principle*, whether m the 
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stste 01 in the nd vulaal, do the r own business? And 
justice is the quality which mates just men and just states 
Moreover our old division of labour which, required that 
there should be one man for one use was a dream or antici 
pation of what was to follow and that dream has now been 
realized in justice which begins by binding together the three 
chords of the soul, and then acts harmoniously in every 
relation of life And injustice, which is the insubordination 
and disobedience of the inferior elements in the soul, is the 
opposite of justice and is inharmonious and unnatural, being 
to the soul what disease is to the body for in the soul as well 
as in the body good or bad actions produce good or bad 
habits And virtue is the health and beauty and well being 
of the soul and vice is the disease and weakness and deformity 
of the soul 

Again the old question returns upon us Is justice or 
injustice the more profitable > The question has become 
ridiculous For injustice ’ike mortal disease, makes life not 
worth having Come up with me to the hill which overhangs 
the city and look down upon the single form of virtue 
and the infinite forms of vice among which are four speaal 
ones, characteristic both of states and of individuals And 
the state which corresponds to the single form of virtue is 
that which we have been describing whereon reason rules 
under one of two names — monarchy and aristocracy Thus 
there are five forms in all both of states and of souls 

In attempting to prove that the bouI has three separate 
faculties Plato takes occasion to discuss what makes difference 
of faculties And the criterion which he proposes is difference 
in the working of the faculties The same faculty cannot 
produce contradictory effects But the path or earlv reasoncis 
is beset by thorny entanglements, and he will not proceed 
a step without first clearing the ground- This leads him mto 
a tiresome digression which is intended to explain the nature 
of connadiction First the contradiction must be at the 
same time and m the same relation Secondly no extraneous 
word must be introduced mto either of the m which 
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the contradictory propoi t on s expressed for example 
thirst is of drink not of warm drink He implies what he 
does not say that if by the advice of reason or by the impulse 
of anger a man is restrained from drinking tins proves that 
thirst or desire under which thirst is included is distinct 
from anger and reason. But Buppose that we allow the term 
thi st or desire to be modified, and say an angry thirst 
or a revengeful desire then the two spheres of desire and 
anger overlap and become confused This case therefore 
has to be excluded And still there remains an exception to 
the rule in the use of the term good which is always 
implied m the object of desire These are the discus 

sions of an age before logic and any one who is wearied 
by them should remember that tney are necessary to the 
clearing up of ideas m the first development of the human 
faculties 

The psychology of Plato extends no further than tne 
division of the soul into the rational irascible^ and concupi- 
scent elements which, as far as we know was first made by 
him, and has been retamed by Aristotle and succeeding 
ethical writers The chief difficulty in this early analysis of 
the mind is to define exactly the place of the irascible faculty 
(QvjjJti) which may be variously described under the terms 
righteous indignation spirit, passion It is the founda 
tion of courage which includes in Plato moral courage the 
courage of enduring pain and of surmounting intellectual 
difficulties as well as of meeting dangers in war Though 
irrational it inclines to side with the rational it cannot be 
aroused by punishment when justly inflicted it sometimes 
takes the form of an enthusiasm which sustains a man in the 
performance of grea* actions It is the lion heart with 
which the reason makes a treaty fx 589 B) On the other 
hand it is negative rather than positive it is indignant at 
wrong or falsehood but does not like Love in the Symposium 
and Phaedrus aspire to the vision of Truth or Good It is 
the peremptory military spirit which prevails in the govern 
ment of honour It differs from anger (ipyjj) this latter term 
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imng no accessory notion of righteous ndgnation Although 
Aristotle has retained the word yet we may observe that 
passion (&vfioi) has with ium lost its affinity to the rational 
and lias become ind.stmgmsh.able from anger * (opyij) And 
to this vernacular use Plato himself in the Lavra seems to 
revert (ix 836 B) though not always (v 731 A) By modem 
philosophy too as well as m our ordinary conversation, the 
words anger or passion are employed almost exclusively 
m a bad sense there is no connotation of a just or reasonable 
cause by which they are aroused The feeling of righteous 
indignation * is too partial and accidental to admit of our 
regarding it as a separate virtue or habit We are tempted 
also to doubt whether Plato is right in supposing that an 
offender however justly condemned could be expected to 
acknowledge the justice of his sentence this is the spirit of 
s philosopher or martyr rather than of a criminal 

We may observe (p 444 D E) how nearly Plato approaches 
Anstotle s famous thesis that good actions produce good 
habits The words as healthy practices (firinjSev/mTa) 
produce health so do just practices produce justice have 
a sound very like the Nicomachean Ethics But note 
also that an incidental remark in Plato has become a far 
reaching principle in Aristotle, and an inseparable part of 
a great Ethical system. 

There is a difficulty in understanding what Plato meant 
by the longer way (435 D cd infra vi 504) he seems 
to intimate some metaphysic of the future which will not be 
satisfied with arguing from the principle of contradiction 
In the sixth and seventh books (compare Sophist and Parme- 
nides) he has given us a sketch of such a metaphysic but 
when Glaucon asks for the final revelation of the idea of 
good he is put off with the declaration that he has not yet 
studied the preliminary sciences How he would have filled 
up the sketch, or argued about such questions from a higher 
point of view we can only conjecture Perhaps he hoped 
to find some a prim method of developing the parts out o 
the whole or he might have asked which of the deal am 
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ta as the other deas and poss bly have stumbled on the 
Hegelian identity of the ego and the universal Or he 
may have imagined that ideas might be constructed in some 
manner analogous to the construction of figures and numbers 
in the mathematical sciences The most certain and necessary 
truth was to Plato the nmve sal and to this he was always 
seeking to refer all knowledge or opinion just as in modern 
times we seek to rest them on the opposite pole of induction 
and expe lence The aspirations of metaphysicians have 
always tended to pass beyond the limits of human thought 
and language they seem to have reached a height at which 
they axe moving about m worlds unrealized and their 
conceptions although profoundly affecting ther* own minds 
become invisible or unintelligible to others We re not 
therefore surpri-ed to find that Plato himself has nowher 
clearly explained ius doctrine of ideas or that his school m 
a later generation like hss contemporaries Glaucoa and 
Adennantus, were unable to follow him in this region of 
speculation In the Sophist, where he is refuting the 
scepticism which m mtamed either that there was no such 
thing afc predication or that all might be predicated of all he 
arrives at the conclusion that some ideas combine with some 
but not all with all But he makes only one or two steps 
forward on this path he nowhere attains to any connected 
system of ideas or even to a knowledge of the most elementary 
relations of the sciences to one another (see infra) 

Book V I was going to enumerate the four forms of vice 
or decline m states when Polemarchus — he was sitting 
a little farther from me than Adeimantus — taking him by the 
coat and leaning towards him said something m an undertone 
of which I only caught the words Shall we let him offf * 

Certainly not, said Adennantus raising his voice Whom 
I said are you not going to let offf Yon * he said. Why? 

Because we think that you are not dealing fairly with us m 
omitting women and children, of whom you have shly dis- 
posed under the general formula that £r*ends have all things 
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in common And was I not right? Yes he replied, but 
there are many sorts of communism or community and we 
want to know which, of them is right The company as you 
have just heard, are resolvedlto have a further explanation 
Thrasymachus said Do you think that we have com* 
hither to dig for gold, or to hear you discourse? Yes I said 
but the discourse should be of a reasouable length Glaucon 
added. Yes Socrates and there is reason m spending the 
whole of life m such discussions but pray without more 
ado tell us how this community 1a to be earned out, and 
how the interval between birth and education 13 to be filled 
up Well 1 said the subject has several difficulties— What 
is possible ? is the first question What is desirable ? is the 
second Fear not he replied for you are speaking among 
friends That I replied is a sorry consolation I shall 
destroy my friends as well as myself Not that I mind a little 
innocent laughter but he who ktUs the truth is a murderer 
Then,’ said Glaucon laughing m case you should murder 
us we will acquit you beforehand and you ahaE be held free 
from, the guilt of deceiving us 

Socrates proceeds —The guardians of our state are to be 
watch dogs as we have already said Now dogs are not 
divided into hes and shes — we do not take the masculine 
gender out to hunt and leave the females at home to look 
after their puppies They have the aame employments — 
the only difference between them is that the one sex is 
stronger and the other weaker But if women are to have the 
same employments as men they must have the same education 
—they must be taught music and gymnastics and the art of 
war I know that a great joke will be made of their riding 
on horseback and carrying weapons the sight of the naked 
old wrinkled women showing their agility m the palaestra 
wiJ certainly not be a vision of beauty and may be expected 
to become a famous jest But we must not mind the wits 
there was a tune when they might have laughed at our 
present gymnastics Ajl , » jabi people have at last found 

out that the exposure t* lsStter than the co~ ■— 1 t of ti e 
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person, and now they laugh no more Evil only should be 
the subject of ridicule 

The first question is whether women, are able either wholly 
or partially to share in the employments of men And here 
we may be cnarged with inconsistency in making the proposal 
at all For we started originally with the division of labour 
and the diversity of employments was based on the difference 
of nature But is there no difference between men and 
women? Nay are they not wholly different ? There was the 
difficulty Glaucon, which made me unwilling to speak of 
family relations However when a man is out of his depth, 
whether in a pool or m an ocean, he can only swim for his 
life , and we must try to find a way of escape if we can 

The argument is that different natures have different uses 
and the natures of men and women are said to differ But 
this is only a verbal opposition We do not consider that 
the difference may he purely nominal and accidental for 
example a bald man and a jhairy man are opposed m a single 
point of view but you cannot infer that because a bald man 
is a cobbler a hairy man ought not to be a cobbler Now why 
is snch an inference erroneous ? Simply because the oppo 
smon between them is partial only like the difference between 
a male physician and a female physician not running through 
the whole nature, like the difference between a physician and 
a carpenter And if the difference of the sexes is only that 
the one beget and the other bear children this does not 
prove that thev ought to have distinct educations Admitting 
that women differ from men in capacity do not men equally 
differ from one another? Has not nature scattered all the 
qualities wh ch our citizens require indifferently up and 
down among the two sexes? and even in their peculiar 
pursuits are not women often though in some cases superior 
to men ridiculously enough surpassed by them? Women 
are the same in kind as men, and have the same aptitude or 
want of aptitude for medicine or gymnastic or war but in 
a less degree One woman will be a good guardian, another 
not and the good must be chosen to be the colleagues of 
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car guardians If however their natures are the same the 
inference is that their education must al o be the same there 
is no longer anything unnaturJ. o impossible in a woman 
learning music and gymnastic And the education which we 
give them will be the very best far supeuor to that of 
cobolers and will tram up the very best women, and nothing 
can be more advantageous to the State than this Therefore 
let them strip clothed in their chast tv and share in the 
toils of war and m the defence of their country be who 
laughs t them is a fool for bis pains 

The firs wave is past and the argument is compelled to 
admit that men and women have common duties and pur 
suits A second and greater wave is rolling n — community 
of wives and children is this either expedient or possible ? 
The expediency I do not doubt I am not so sure of the 
possibility Nay, I think that a considerable doubt will be 
entertained on both points I meart to have escaped the 
trouble of proving the first, but as you have detected the little 
stratagem I must even submit. Only allow me to feed mv 
fancy like the solitary in his walks with a dream of what 
might be, and then I will r turn to the question of what 
can be 

In the first place our rulers will enforce the laws and make 
new ones where they are wanted, and their allies or ministers 
will obey Yon, as legislator have already selected the men 
and now you shall select the women A^ter the selection 
has been made, they will dwell m common houses and have 
their meals in common, and will be brought together by 
a necessity more certain than that of mathematics But they 
cannot be allowed to live m licentiousness that is an unholy 
thing which the rulers are determined to prevent For the 
avoidance of this holy marriage festivals wil l be instituted 
and their holiness will be in proportion to their usefulness 
And here Glancon, I should like to ask (as I know that you 
are a breeder of birds and animals) Do you not take the 
greatest care m the mating? Certainly And there is no 
reason to suppose tnat leas care u required m the manage of 
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Iranian be ngs Bnt then onr rulers nras be sk liul physicians 
of the State for they will often need a strong dose of false 
hood in ordej. to bring about desirable nrnbns' Eetween their 
subjects The good must be paired with the good and the 
1 bad with the bad and the offspring o'' the one mist be reared 
and of the other destroyed in this wav the flock will be 
! preserved in prime condition Hymeneal festivals will be 
celebrated at times fired with an eye to population and the 
brides and bridegrooms wnl meet at them and by an 
ingenious system of lots the rulers w ill contrive thatjhe 
brave and the fair come togetEer^sauT tKat'’those ofjnfenor 
breeds afS *paxred"WiTh'^nfeHbri— the 'I'itter will ascribe to 
chance what 14 really the invention of the -ulexs And when 
children are born the offspring of the brave and fair will be 
earned to an enclosure in a certain part of the city and there 
attended by suitable nurses the rest will be hurried away 
to places unEnpwn The mothers will be brought to the 
fold and will suckle the children care however must be 
taken that none of them recognize their own offspring and 
if necessary other nurses may also be hired The trouble of 
watching and getting up at night will be transferred to 
attendants Then the wives of our guardians will have 
a fine easy time when they are having children And quite 
right too I said that they should 
The parents ought to be in the prime of life which for 
a man may be reckoned at thirty years — from twenty five 
when he has passed the point at which the speed of life is 
greatest to fifty five and at twenty years for a woman — 
from twenty to forty Any one above or below those ages 
who partakes m the hymeneals shall be guilty of impiety also | 
every one who forms a marriage connexion at other times 
without the consent of the rulers This latter regulation 
applies to those who are within the specified ages after whicn 
they may range at will provided they avoid the prohibited 
degrees of parents and children or of brothers and sisters 
■which last, however are not absolutely prohibited ifacbspen 
Ktion be procured. Bnt how ihiil we know the degree* of 
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sfhu ty when a_ ih ngs «re common ? The answer is that 
brothers and sisters art all such as ar born s-icn or nine 
non dis after the espousals and their parents those who are 
then espoused and every one will have many children and 
every child many parents 

Socrates proceeds I have now to prove that this scheme 
s advantageous and aLo consistent with our entire pontv 
The greatest good of a State is unit y the greatest evi 
disco d and distraction And therewtri be unity where there 
are no private pleasures or pains or interests — where if one 
member suffers all the members suffer if one citizen is 
touched all are quickly sensitive and the least hurt to the 
little firger of the State runs through the whole body and 
vibrates to the soul For the true State like an individual 
is injured as a whole when any part is affected Every State 
has subjec s and rulers who m a democracy are called rulers 
and in other St tes mas er but in our State they are called 
s viours and allies and the subjects who in other States are 
termed slaves are bv us termed nurturers and pavma-tm 
and those who are termed comrades and colleagues in other 
places are by as called fathers and brothers And whereas 
ir other States membc-3 of the same government regard one of 
their colleagues as a friend and another as an enemy m our 
State no man is a stranger to another for every citizen is 
connected with every other by ties of bloody and these names 
and this way of speaking wul have a corresponding realitv — 
brother father sister mother repeated from infancy m die 
ears of children will not be mere words Then again the 
citizens will have all things in common and having common 
property they will have common pleasures and pams 
Can there be strife and contention among those who are of 
one mind or lawsuits about property when men have 
nothing but th ar bodies which they call their own or suits 
about rolence when every one is bound to defend himself 1 
The permission to strike when insulted will be an antidote 
to the knife and will p event disturbances m the State But 
no younger man will strike an elder reverence will prevent 

c 2 
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h in from laying hands on ins kindred and he wQl fear that 
the rest of the family may retaliate Moreover oar citizens 
will he nd of the lesser evils of life there will be no flattery 
of the rich no sordid household cares no bo rowing and not 
paying Compared with the citizens of other States ours 
will be Olympic victors and crowned with b’essings greater 
still — hey and their children having a better mamtenance 
during life and after death an honourable burial Nor has 
the happiness of the individual been sacrificed to the kappi 
ness of the State (cp v 419 E) our Olympic victor has not 
been turned into a cobbler but he has a happiness beyond 
that of any cobbler At the same time if any conceited 
youth begins to dream of appropriating the State to himself, 
he must be reminded that half is better than the whole 
I should certainly advise him to stay where he is when he 
has the promise of such a brave life 

But is such a community possible ? — as among the a nim als 
so also among men and if possible m what way possible > 
About war there is no difficulty the principle of com 
mumsm is adapted to military service Parents will take 
their children to look on at a battle just as potters 1 ’ boys are 
trained to the business by looking on at the wheel And to 
tne parents themselves as to other animals the sight of their 
young ones will prove a great incentive to bravery Young 
warnora mus learn but they must not run mto danger 
although a certain degree of risk is worth incurring when 
the benefit is great The young creatures should be placed 
under the care of experienced veterans and they should 
have wings — that is to say swift and tractable steeds on 
which they may fiy away and escape One of the first dungs 
to be done is to teach a youth to nde 

Cowards and deserters shall be degraded to the class of 
husbandmen gentlemen who allow themselves to be taken 
prisoner® may be presented to the enemy Bnt what shall 
be done to the hero? First of all he shall be crowned by 
all the youths in the army secondly he shall receive the 
right hand of fellowship and thirdly do yon think that 
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there a any harm m ha being based f We have already 
determined that he shall have more wives than others in 
order that he may have as many children as possible And 
at a feast he shall have more to eat we have the au Jiomy 
of Homer for honouring brave men with long chines which 
is an appropriate compliment because meat is a verv 
strengthening thing Fill the bowl then, and give tin. best 
seats and meats to the brave — may they do them good ( And 
he who dies in battle will oe at once declared to be of the 
golden race and will as we believe, become one of Hesiod s 
guardian angels He shall he worshipped after death m the 
manner prescribed by the oracle and not only he, but all 
other benefactors of the State who die in any other wav 
shall be admitted to the same honours 
The next question is How shall we treat our enemies’ 
Shall Hellenes be ensi ved’ Ho for there is too great a risk 
of the whole race passing tinder the yoke of the barbarians 
Or shall the dead be despoiled? Certainly not for that 
sort of thing is an excuse for sku'Lmg and has been the rum 
of many an army There is meanness and feminine malice m 
making an enemy of the dead body when the soul which was 
the owner has fled — like a dog who cannot reach his assailants 
and quarrels with the stones which are brown at him instead 
Again die arms of Hell nes should not be offered up m the 
temples of the Gods they are a pollution, for they are 
taken ■from brethren And on similar grounds theie should 
he a limit to the devastation of Hellenic territory — Jve houses 
should not be burnt nor more than the annual produce 
car led off For war is of two kinds civil and foreign the 
first of which is properly termed discord and only the 
second war and war between Hellenes is in reality awl 
war — a quanel in a family which is ever to be regarded as 
unpatriotic and unnatural, and ought to be prosecuted with 
a view to reconciliation m a true phi! Hellenic spirit as of 
those who would, chasten but not utterly enslave The war 
is not against a whole nation who are a friendly multitude of 
men women, and children, but onlv against a few guilty 
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persons when they are pun hed pea^e w21 be le^orad 
That is the way m which Hellenes should war against one 
another — and against barbarians as they war against one 
another now 

But, my dear Socrates you are £0 getting the main 
question la such a State possible? I grant ail and more 
than you say about the blessedness o being one familj — 
fathers brothers mothers daughters going out to war 
together but I want to ascertain the possibility of this ideJ 
State You are too unmerciful The fir t wave and the 
second wave I have hardly escaped and notv you will certainly 
drown me with the third When you see the towe ing crest 
of the wave I expect you to tale pity Not a whit 
Well then we were led to form our ideal pohty in +he 
search after justice and the just man answered to the just 
State Is this ideal at ail the worse for being impracticable > 
Would the picture of a perfectly beautiful man be any the 
worse because no such man ever lived? Can any reality 
come up to the idea ? Nature will not allow words to be 
fully realized but if I am to try and realize the ideal of the 
State in a measure I thmk that an approach may be made 
to the perfection of which I dream by one or two I do rot 
say slight but possible changes in the present constitution 
of States I would reduce them to a single one — the great 
wave as I call it Until then, kings are philosophers or 
philosophers are kings cities vnVL never cease from ill no nor 
the human race nor will our ideal fonty ever come into being 
I know that tins is a hard saying which, few will be able to 
receive Socrates all the world will take off his coat and 
rush upon you with sticks and stones and therefore I would 
advise you to prepare an answer * You got me into the scrape 
I said And I was right he replied however I will 
stand by you as a sort 0 do-nothing well meaning ally 
Having th<’ help of such a champion I will do my best to 
maintain my position And first I must explain of whom 
I speak and what sort of natures these are who are to be 
philosophers and rulers As you a e a man of p e, you 
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will not have forgotten how indiscriminate levers are n 
heir attachments they love all, and turn blemishes into 
beauties The snub nosed youth is said to have a wnnmg 
grace the beak of another has a rojal look the featureless 
axe faultless the dark are manly the fair angeis the sickly 
have a new term of e dearment invented expressly fo them 
which is honey pale Lovers of wine and lovers of am 
bmon aLo desire the objects of the r affection m every form 
Now here comes the point — The philosopher 00 is a lover 
of knowledge m every form he has an insatiable curiosity 
But will curiosity make a philosopher? Are the lovers of 
sights and sounds who let out then ea s to every chorus at 
the Dionysiac festivals to be called philosophers' 1 They 
are not true philosophers but only an nutation Tnen 
how are we to describe the true? 

You would acknowledge the existence of abstract ideas 
such as justice beauty good, evil which are severally one 
yet in their various combinations appear to be many Those 
who recognize these realit es are philo ophers whereas the 
other class hear sounds and see colours and understand their 
use in the arts but cannot attain to the true or waking vision 
of absolute justice or beauty or truth they have not the 
light of knowledge but of opinion, and what they see is a 
dream only Perhaps he of whom we say the last will be 
angry with us can we pacify him without revealing tne 
disorder of his mind? Suppose we say that, if he has know 
ledge we rejoice to hear it but knowledge must be of some- 
thing whicti is as ignorance is of something which is not 
and there is a third thing which both is and is not and is 
matter of opinion only Opinion and knowledge then 
having distinct objects must also be distinct faculties. And 
by 1 faculties I mean powers unseen and distinguishable only 
by the difference in their objects as opinion and knowledge 
differ since the one is liable to err but the other is uaerrmg 
and is the mightiest of all our faculties I f being is the 
object of knowledge and not being of ignorance and these 
arc the op must he between them, and may 
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be railed darker than the one and brighter than the o her 
This intermediate or contingent matter is and is not at the 
same tame and partakes both of existence and of non-existence 
Now I would ask my good friend who denies abstract beauty 
and justice and affirms a many beautiful and a many just 
whether everytmng he sees is not m some point of view 
different — the beantiful ugly the pious impious the just 
unjust f Is not the double also the half and are not heavy 
and light relative terms which pass into one another * 
Everything is and is not, as m the old riddle — A man and 
and a man shot and did not shoot a bird and not a bird with a 
stone and not a stone The mind cannot be fixed on either 
alternative and these ambiguous intermediate, erring 
half lighted objects which have a disorderly movement in 
the region between being and not being, are the proper 
matter of opinion as the immutable objects are the proper 
matter of knowledge And he who grovels m the world of 
sense and has only this uncertain perception of things is not 
a philosopher but a lover of opinion only 

The fifth book is the new beginning of the Republic in 
which the community of property and of family are first 
maintained, and the transition is made to the kingdom of 
philosophers For both of these Plato after his manner 
has been preparing in some chance words of Book IV (424 A) 
which fall unperceived on the readers mind as they are 
supposed at first to have fallen on the ear of Glaucon and 
Adeimantus The paradoxes as Morgenstern terms them 
of this book of the Republic will be reserved for another place 
a few remarks on the style and some explanations of difficul 
ties may be briefly added. 

First, there is the image of the waves which serves for 
a sort of scheme or plan of the book. The first wave the 
second wave the third and greatest wave come rolling in 
and we hear the roar of them All that can be said of the 
extravagance of Plato s proposals is anticipated by himself 
Nothing is more admirable than the hesitation with which he 
proposes the sol text, Until kings arc philosophers, tcc. 
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or the reaction from the sublime to the ridiculous when 
G'aucon describes the manner in which the new truth will 
be received by mankind. 

Some defects and difficulties may be noted m the execution 
of the communistic plan Nothing is told us of the applica 
tion of communism to the lower cLsses nor is the table of 
prohibited degrees capable of being made out It is quite 
possible that a child bom at one hymeneal festival may marry 
one of its own brothers or sisters or even one of its parents 
at another Plato is afraid of incestuous unions but at the 
same time he does not wish to bring before us the fact that 
the city would be divided into families of those born seven 
and nine months after each hymeneal festival If it were 
worth while to argue senonsiy about such fancies we might 
remark that while all the old affinities are abolished the 
newly prohibited affinity rests not on any natural or rational 
principle but only uuon the acadent of children having 
been bom in the same month and year Nor does he explain 
how the lots could be so manipulated by the legislature as 
to bring together the fairest and best The singular espies 
Sion (460 E) which is employed to describe the age of five 
and twenty may perhaps be taken from some poet 

la the delineation of the philosopher the illustrations of 
the nature of philosophy derived from love are more suited 
to the apprehension of Glaucon the Athenian man of 
p'easure, than to modem tastes or feelings (cp v 474, 475) 
They are partly facetious but also contain a germ of truth 
That science is a whole remains a true principle of inductive 
as well as of metaphysical philosophy and the love of 
universal knowledge is stJl the characteristic of the philo- 
sopher in modern as well as in ancient times 

At the end of the fifth book Plato introduces the figment 
of contingent matter which has exercised so great an influence 
both on the Ethics and Theology of the modem world and 
which occurs here for the first time in. the history of philo- 
sophy He did not remark that the degrees of knowledge in 
the subject have nothing corresponding to them m the 
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abject W h Lm a word mast answer to an dea and he 
could not concave of an opinion which was an opinion about 
nothing The influence of analogy led him to invent 
parallels and conjugates and to overlook facts To us some 
of his difficulties are puzzling only from their simplicity we 
do not perceive that the answer to them is tumbling out 
at our feet To the mind of early thinkers the conception 
of not being was dark and mysterious (Sophist 254 A) they 
did not see that this terrible apparition which threatened 
destruction to all knowledge was onlv a logical determma 
tion The common term under which through the acci 
dental use of language, two entirely different ideas were 
included was another source of confusion Thus through 
the ambiguity of Soxeiv <f>ou,v erac eoocev k — X Plato 
ttempting to introduce order into the first chaos of human 
thought seems to have confused perception and opinion, 
and to have failed to distingush die contingent from the 
relative In the Theaetetu3 the first of these difficulties 
begins to dear up m the Sophist the second and for this 
as well as for other reasons both these dialogues are probably 
to be regarded as later than the Republic 
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BOOK I 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 

Socrates v/ho u tie narrator Csshales. 

Glaucow Thrasyjiackus 

ADRIMoKTOS Cuotophon 

Po-EMARCirjS 

And others who art mute auditors 

The scene is Is d in the house f Cepfaalus at th Piraeus a d th whole 
dialog narr ted by S crates Jie day after it ctu lty took place 
t T maeos Hermocrates Cntias, and uameless person who are 
ntroduced n the Timaens. 

I WENT down yesterday to the '’’iraeus with Glaacon the qteph 
eon of Ariston that I might oiler up my prayers to the j 2 7 
goddess 1 and also because I wanted to see in what manner 
they would celebrate the festival, which was a new tiling 
I was delighted with the procession of the inhabitants bat 
that of the Thracians was equally if not more, beautiful 
When we had finished our prayers and viewed the spectacle, b 
we turned in the direction of the aty and at that instart 
Polcmarchus the son of Cephalus chanced to catch sight of 
us from a distance as we were starting on our way home 
and told his servant to run and bid us wait for him The 
servant took hold of me by the cloak behind and said Pole- 
jaarchus dssnres you to wait 

Baidu, tbe Thnnin Art 
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I turned round and asked h m where his master was 

There he is said the youth, coming after you if you will 
only wait 

C Certainly we will said Glaucon and m a few minutes 
Polemarchus appeared and with him Adeimantus Glaucon s 
brother Niceratus the son o f Niaas and several others who 
had been at the procession 

Polemarchus said to me I perceive Socrates that you 
ana your companion are already on your way to the city 

You are not far wrong I said 

But do you see, he rejoined how many we are? 

Of course 

And are you stronger than all these! for if not you will 
have to remain where you are 

May there not be the alternative, I said, that we may 
persuade you to let us go? 

But can you persuade us if we refuse to listen to you? 
he said 

Certainly not replied Glaucon 

Then we axe not going to listen of that you may be 
assured. 

328 Adeimantus added Has no one told you of the torch 
race on horseback in honour of the goddess which will take 
place m the evening? 

With horses 1 I replied That is a novelty Will horsemen 
carry torches and pass them one to another during the race? 

Yes said Polemarchus and not only so but a festival will 
be celebrated at night which you certainly ought to see. 
Let us rise soon aftei supper and see this festival there 
will be a gathering of young men and we will have a good 
B taii. Stay then, and do not be perverse. 
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Glaucon sa d I suppose s nee yon insist that we must 

Very good, I replied 

Accordingly we went wi h Polemarchus to Ins house and 
there we found his brothers Lysi«s and Euthydemus and 
with them Thrasymachus the Chalcedoman Chaxmantides 
thePaeanian and Geitophon. the son of Anstonymus Tiiere 
too was Cephalus the father of Polemarchus whom I had 
not seen for a long tune and I thought him ve y much aged 
He was seated on a cushioned chair and had a garland on hi C 
head, for he had been sacrificing in the conrt and there 
were some other chairs m the room arranged in a semicircle, 
upon which we sat down by him He saluted me eagerly 
and then he said — 

You don t come to see me, Socrates, as often as you ought 
If I were still able to go and see you I would uot ask you 
0 come to me But at my age I can hardly get to the city 
and therefore vou should come oftener to the Piraeus For D 
let me tell you, that the more the pleasures of the body fade 
away the greater to me is the pleasure and charm of conver 
sation Do not then deny my request but make our hous 
your resort and keep company with these young men we 
are old friends and you will be quite at home with us 

I replied There is nothing which for my part I like better 
Cephalus than conversing with aged men for I regard E 
them as travellers who have gone a journey which I too may 
have to go and of whom I ought to inquire whether the way 
is smooth and easy or rugged and difficult And this is 
a question which I should like to ask of you who have arrived 
at that time which the poets call the threshold of old age 
— Is life harder towards the end, or what report do you give 
of it? 
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319 I will tell you, Socrates lie sa d what my own feehng i* 
Men of my age flock together we are birds of a feather as 
the old proverb says and at oar meetings + he tale of my 
acquaintance commonly is — I cannot eat I cannot drink the 
pi asnres of youth and love are fled away there was a good 
time once but now hat is gone, and life is no longer ’ife 
B Some complain of the slights which are put upon them by 
relations and they will tell you sadly of how many evils their 
old age is the cause But to me, Socrates these complamers 
seem to blame that which is not really in fault For if old 
age were the cause I too being old, and every other old 
man would have felt as they do But this is not my own 
experience nor that of others whom I have known. How 
well I remember the aged poet Sophocles when in answer 
C to the question How does love suit with age Sophocles — 
are you still the man you were? Peace he replied most 
gladly have I escaoed the thing of which you speak I feel 
as if I had escaped from a mad and furious master His 
words have often occurred to my mind since and they seun 
as good to me now as at the time when he ut ered them 
For certainly old age has a great sense of calm and freedom 
when die passions relax their hold, then, as Sophocles says 
D we are freed from the grasp not of one mad master only 
but of many The truth is Socrates that these regrets and 
also the complaints about relations are to be attributed to 
the same cause which is not old age but men s characters 
and tempers for he who is of a calm and happy nature will 
hardly feel the pressure of age but to him who is of an 
opposite disposition youth and age are equally a burden 
I listened in admita non and wanting to draw him out 
E that he might go on — Yes Cephalus I said but I rather 
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suspect t iat people a general are not convtneed by yon 
when you speak tuns they think that old age sits lightly upon 
yon not because of your happy disposition, bnt because you 
are rich and wealth is well known to be a great comforter 
You are rght, he replied they are not convinced and 
the e is something in wha they say not however so much 
as they imagine I mignt answer them as Themistodes 
answered the Seriphian who was abusing am and saying 
that he was famous not for his own merits but because he 
was an Athenian If you had been a native of my conn ry 330 
or I of yours nather of us would have been famous And to 
these who ar- not nch and are impatient of old age, the 
same reply may be made for to the good poor man old age 
cannot be a light burden, nor can a bad rich man ever h ve 
peace with himself 

May I ask Cephalus whether your fortune was for the 
most part inherited or acquired by you? 

Acquired 1 Socrates do you want to know how much B 
I acquired? In the art of making money I have been mid 
way between my father and grandfather for my grand 
father whose name I bear doubled and trebled the value of 
his patrimony that which he inherited being much what 
I possess now but my father Lysamas reduced the property 
below what it is at present and I shall be satisfied if I leave 
to these my sons not less but a little more than I received 
That was why I asked you the question, I replied because 
I see tnat you are indifferent abou money which is a charac- C 
tenstic rather of those who have inherited their fortunes 
than of those who have acquired them, the makers of 
fortunes have a second love of money as a creation of their 
own resembling the affection of authors for thej own 
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poems or of parents for their ch Bren, besides that natural 
love of it for the sate of use and profit which is common to 
them and all mem And hence they are ve-y bad company 
for they can tali about nothing but the praises of wealth 
That is true he said 

D Yes that is very true but may I ask another question*— 
What do you consider to be the greatest blessing winch you 
have reaped from your wealth * 

One he said, of which I could not expect easily to con 
vince others For let me tell you Socrates that when a man 
thinks himself to be near death fears and cares enter into 
his mind which he never had before the tales of a world 
below and the punishment which is exacted there of deeds 
E done here were once a langhmg matter to him but now he 
is tormented with the thought that they may be true either 
from the weakness of age or because he is now drawing 
nearer to that other place he has a dearer view of these 
things suspicions and alarms crowd thickly upon him, and 
he begins to reflect and consider what wrongs he has done to 
others And when, he finds that the sum of his transgressions 
is great he will many a time like a child start up m his sleep 
for fear and he is filled with dark forebodings But to him 
33 1 who is conscious of no sin sweet hope as Pindar charmingly 
says is the kind nurse of his age 

Hope, he says cherishes the soul of him who lives in 
justice and holiness and is the nurse of his age and the com 
panion of his journey — hope which is mightiest to sway the 
restless soul of man 

How admirable are his words ' And the great blessing of 
B riches 1 do not say to every man but to a good man, is, 
that he has had no occasion to deceive or to defraud, o thers. 
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either in enti dually or unintentionally and when he depart* 
to the world below ne is not m any apprehension about 
offerings due to the gods or debts which he owes to men 
Now to this peace of mind the possession of wealth greatly 
contributes and therefore T say that setting one thing 
against another of the many advantages which wealth has 
to give to a man of sense this is in my opinion, the 
grea est 

Well saict, Cephalus I replied but as concerning justice c 
wha is it’ — to speak the truth and to pay your debts — no 
more than this? And ven to this are there not exceptions? 
Supcose that a friend when in his right mind has deposited 
arms witn me and he asks for them when be is not m his right 
mind ought I to give them back to him? No one would 
say that I ought or that I should be right m domg so any 
more than they would say that I ought always to speak the 
truth to one who is in hi3 condition. 

You are quite right he replied B 

But then, I said, speaking the truth and paying your debts 
is not a correct definition of justice 
Quite correct, Socrates if Simonides is to be believed, 
said Pclenurchus interposing 

I fear said Cephalus that I must go now for I have to 
look after the sacrifices, and I hand over the argument to 
Polemarchos and the company 
Is no Polemarchus your heir? I said 
To be sure he answered nd went away laughing to the 
sacrifices 

TJ1 me then O thou heir of the argumert what did E 
Simonides say, and according to yon truly say about 
justice? 
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He u d that the repa ym ent of a debt is just, and. in saying 
io he appears to me to be right 

I should be sorry o doubt the word of such a wise and 
inspired man, but his meaning though probably clear to 
you is the reverse of clear to me For he certainly does not 
mean, as we were just now saying that I ought to return 
a deposit of arms or of anything else to one who asks for it 
33a when ne is not in his right senses , and yet a deposit cannot 
be denied to be a debt 

True 

Then when the person who ask me is not m his right 
mind I am by no means to make the return? 

Certainly not 

When Simonides said that the repayment of a debt was 
justice he did not mean to include that case? 

Certainly not for he thinks that a friend ought always to 
do good to a friend and never evil 
B You mean that the return of a deposit of gold which is to 
the injury of the receiver if the two parties are friends is not 
the repayment of a debt — that is what you would imagine 
him to say? 

Yes 

And axe enemies also to receive what we owe to them? 

To be sure he said they are to receive what we owe them, 
and an enemy as I take it owes to an enemy that which 
is due or proper to him — that is to say evil 

Simonides then after the manner of poets would seem 
C to have spoken darkly of the natur- of justice for he really 
meant to say that justice is the giving to each man what is 
groper to him and this he termed a debt 

That must have been his ng ne said. 
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By heaven I rep] ed and f wc asked hitn what due or 
proper thing is given, bp methane and to whom what 
answe do you think that he would male to us? 

He would surely reply that meoiane gives drugs and meat 
and drink to human bodies 

And what due or proper thing is given by cookery and to 
what ? 

Seasoning to food D 

And what is that which justice gives and to whom? 

If Socrates we are to be guided at all by the analogy of 
the preceding instances then justice is the art which gives 
good to friends and evil to enemies 

That is his meaning then? 

I think so 

And who is best able to do good to his friends and evil to 
his enemies in time of sickness ? 

The physician. 

Or when they are on a voyage, amid the perils of the sea 5 E 

The pilot 

And in what sort of actions or with a view to what result 
is the just man most able to do harm to his enemy and good 
to his friend ? 

In going to war against the one ana in making alliances 
with the other 

But when a man is well my <Lar Polemarchus there is no 
need of a physician? 

No 

And h who is not on a voyage has no need of a pilot? 

No 

Then in time of peace justice will be of no use? 

I am very far from thinking so 
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333 You think that justice may be of use in, peace as well as 
in m f 
Yes 

Like husbandry £ or the acquisition of corn * 

Yes 

Or like shoemahng for the acquisition of shoes — that is 
•what you mean* 

Yes 

And what similar use or power of acquisition has justice 
in time of peace * 

In contracts Socrates justice is of use 
And by contracts you mean partnerships f 
Exactly 

B But is the just man or the skilful player a more useful and 
better partner at a game of draughts* 

The skilful player 

And in the laying of bricks and stones is the just man 
a more useful or better partner ‘han the builder? 

Quite the reverse 

Then in what sort of partnership is the just man a better 
partner than the harp player as m playing the harp the 
harp player is certainly a better partner than the just man* 
In a money partnership 

Yes Polemarchus but surely not m the use of money for 
you do not want a just man to be your counsellor in the 
purchase or sale of a horse a man who is knowing about 
C horses would be bettei for that would he not? 

Certainly 

And when you want to buy a ship the shipwright or the 
pilot would be better* 

True. 
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Then whit is that o nt use of silver o gold m which the 
ust man s to he p cf erred? 

When you want a deposi to be kept safe’y 

1 on mean when money is not wanted but allowed to lie? 

Precise 1 ! 

That is to say justice is useful when money is useless? 

That 1* the inference D 

And when vou want to keep a p umng-hook safe then 
lustice is useful to the individual and to the state but when, 
you want to use it, then the art of the vine-dresser? 

Clearly 

And when you want to keep a shield or a Ivre and not to 
use them you would siy that justice 1® useful but when 
you want to use them then the art of the soldier or of the 
musician ? 

Certainly 

And so of all other things — justice is useful when they are 
use] ss and useless when they are useful ? 

That is the inference 

Then justice is not good for much But let us consider E 
this further pom’' Is not he who can best strike a blow m 
a boxing match or in any kind of fighting best able to ward 
off a blow? 

Certainly 

And he who is most skilful m preventing or escaping 1 v- 
from a disease is bes able to create one ? 

True ? 

And he is the best guard of a camp who is best able to 
teal a march upon the enemy? 334 

Certainly 
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Then he who a a good keeper of anything ia also a good 
thief? 

That I suppose is to be inferred 

Then if the just man is good at keeping money, he is good 
at stealing it 

That is implied m the argument 

Then after all the just man has turned out to be a thief 
And this is a lesson which I suspect you must have learnt 
B out of Homer for he speaking of Autolycus the maternal 1 
grandfather of Odysseus, who is a favourite of his affirms! 
that 

t 

He was excellent above all men in theft and. perjury J 

And so you and Homer and Simonides are agreed that 
•mstice is an art of theft to be practised however for the 
good of friends and for the harm of enemies \ — that was 
what you were saying ? 

No certainly not that, though I do not now know what 
I did say but I still stand by the latter words 
C Well, there is another question By friends and enemies 
\do we mean those who are so really or only in seeming? 

Surely lie said a man may be expected to love those whom 
he thinks good and to hate those whom he thinks evil 

Yes but do not persons often err about good and evil 
many who are not good seem to be so and conversely? 

That is true 

Then to them the good will be enemies and the evil will 
be their fnends ? 

True 

And in that case they will be right m doing good to the 
X> evil and. evil to the good? 
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Clearly 

Bu tKe good a e just and would not do an injustice? 

True 

Then according to you argument it is just to injure those 
who do no wrong? 

Isay Socrates the doctrine is immoral 

Then I suppose that we ought to do good to the jn_t and 
harm to the unjust? 

I like that better 

But see the consequence — Many a man who is ignorant 
of numan nature has friends who are bad fn nds and in that S 
case he ought to do harm to them and he has good enem es 
whom he ought to benefit but if so we shall be saying the 
very opposite of that which we affirmed to be the meaning of 
Simonides 

Very true he said ana I think that we had better 
correct an error into which we seem to have fallen in the use 
of the words fnend and enemy 

What was the error Polemarchus > I asked. 

We assumed that he is a fnend who seems to be or who 
is thought good 

And how is the error to be corrected ? 

We should rather say that he is a fnend who is as well as 
seems good and that he who seems only and is not good 335 
only seems to be and is not a fnend and of an enemy the 
same may be said. 

You would argue that the good are our fnends and the 
baa our enemies ■ 

Yes 

And instead of saying simply as we did at first that it is 
just to do good to our fnends and harm to our a, we 
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It is not just to injure anyone 

should further say It u just to do good to our friends when 
they are good and harm to our enemies when they are evil? 
B Yes, that appears to me to be the truth 
But ought the just to injure any one at all? 

Undoubtedly he ought to injure those who are both 
wicked and his enemies 

When horses are injured are thev improved or deteno ated? 
The latter 

Deteriorated that is to say in the good qualities of horse 
not of dogs ? 

Yes of horses 

And dogs are deteriorated m the good qualities of dogs 
and not of horses? 

Of course. 

C And will not men who are injured be deteriorated in that 
which is the proper virtue of man ? 

Certainly 

And that human virtue is justice? 

To be sure 

Then, men who are injured are of necessity made unjust? 
That is the result 

But can the musician by his art make men unmusical * 
Certainly not 

Or the horseman by his art make them bad horsemen? 
Impossible 

And can the jnst by justice make men unjust or peaking 
D generally can the good by virtue make tuera bad f 
Assuredly not 

Any more than heat can produce cold? 

It cannot. 

Or drought m e? 
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Clearly not. 

Jsor can the good harm any one? 

Impossible 

And the just is the good? 

Cc umly 

Then to injure a inend or any one else is not the act of 
a just man but of the opposite who is the unjust? 

I thins that what you say is quite true Socrates 

Then 11 a man. says that jnstice consists m the epayment E 
of debts and that good is the debt which a just man owes to 
his friends and evil the debt whicn he owes to his enemies 
~to say this is not wise for 1 is not t“ue if as has beer 
dea ly shown, the injuring of another can be m no case just 

I agree with you said Polemarchus 

Then you and I are pr pared to take up arms against any 
one who attributes such a saying to Simonides or Bias or 
Prttacus or any other wise man or seer? 

I am quite ready to do battle at your side he said 

Shall I tell you whose I believe the saying 0 be? 336 

Whose? 

I believe that Penander or Perdiccas or \ertes or Ismenias 
the Theban or some other nch and mighty man who had 
a great opinion of his own power was the first to say that 
justice is doing good to your friends and harm to your 
enemies 

Most rue he said. 

Yes X said but if this definition of justice also breaks 
down what other can he offered? 

Several tunes in the course of the discussion Thrasymachus B 
had made an attempt to get the argument into his own hands 
and had been put down by the rest of the company who 
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wanted to hear the end. But when Polma chus and I had 
done speaking and there was a pause, he could no longer 
hold his peace and gathering himself up he came at us 
like a wild beast seeking to devour us We were quite 
panic-stricken at the sight of him 
He roared out to the whole company What folly Socrates 
C has taken possession of you all? And why siUybillies do 
yon knock under to one another ? I say that if you want 
really to know what justice is, you should not only ask but 
answer and yon should not seek honour to yourself from the 
refutation of an opponent, but have your own answer 
for there is many a one who can ask and cannot answer 
D And now I will not have you say that justice is duty or 
advantage or profit or gam or interest for this sort of 
nonsense will not do for me I must have clearness and 
accuracy 

I was panic stricken at his words and could not look at 
him without trembling Indeed I believe that if I had not 
fixed my eye upon him I should have been struck dumb 
but when I saw his fury rising I looked at him first and was 
E therefore able to reply to him 

Thrasymachus, I said, with a quiver don t be hard upon 
us Polemarchns and I may have been guilty of a little 
mistake in the argument but I can assure you that the error 
was not intentional If we were seeking for a piece of gold 
you would not imagine that we were knocking under to one 
another and so losing our chance of finding it And why 
when we are seeking for justice a thing more precious than 
many pieces of gold, do you say that we are weakly yielding 
to one another and not doing our utmost to get at the truth? 
Nay my good friend, we are most willing and anxious to do 
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•o, but the fact 5 that we cannot And if so you people 
who know all things should pity us and cot be angry 
with us 

How characteristic of Socra es 1 he replied with a bitter 337 
1 ugh — that s your ironical style 1 Did I not foresee — 
have I not already told you, that whatever he was asked he 
would refuse to answer, and trv irony or any other shuffle 
in order that he might avoid answering? 

You are a philosopher Thrasymachus I replied, and well 
know that if you ask a person what numbers male up twelve 
taking care to prohibit him whom you ask from answering B 
twice six or three times four or six times two or four t mes 
three for this sort of nonsense will not do for me — then 
obviously if that is your way of putting the question no one 
can answer you But suppose that he were to retort, Thrasy- 
machus what do you mean? If one of these numbers wrnch 
you interdict be the true answer to the question, am I falsely 
to say some other numb-r which is not the right one? — is 
that your meaning? — How would you answer him’ C 

Just as if the two cases were at all alike ! he Said. 

Why should they not be? I replied and even if they 
are not but only appear to be so to the per on who is asked, 
ought he not to say what he thinks, whether you and I forbid 
him or not * 

I presume then that you are going to make one of the 
interdicted answers ? 

I dare say that I may notwithstanding the danger if upon 
reflection I approve of any of them 

But what if I give you an answer about justice other and d 
better he said than any of these’ What do you deserve 
to have done to you ? 
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Done to me as becomes the gnorant, I must earn from 
the wise — that is what I deserve to have done to me 
What and no payment 1 a pleasant notion 1 
I will pay when I have the money I replied 
But you have Socrates said Glaucon and you Thrasy 
machns need be under no anxiety about money for we will 
all make a contribution for Socrates 
E Yes he replied and then Socrates wiL do as he alwavs 
does — refuse to answer himself but take and pull to pieces 
the answer of some one else 

Why my good friend I said how can any one answer who 
knows and says that he knows just nothing and who eten 
A he has some faint notions of his own, is told by a man of 
authority not to utt r themf The natural tiling is that 
338 tne speaker should be some one like yourself who professes 
to know and can tell what he knows Will yon then kindly 
answer, for the edification of the company and of m/eelf ? 

Glaucon and the rest of the company joined in my request 
and Thxasymachus as any one might see was in reahtv eager 
to sp ak for he thought that he had an excellent answer 
and would distinguish himself But at first he affected to 
insist on my answering at length he consented to begin 
B Behold he said, the wi dom of Socrates he refuses to teach 
himself and goes about learning of others to whom he never 
even says Thank you. 

That I learn of others I replied, is quite true but that 
I am ungrateful I wholly deny Money I have none and 
therefore I pay m praise which is all I have and how ready 
I am to praise any one who appears to me to speak well you 
will very soon find out when you answer for I expect that 
you will answer well 
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Listen th eI1 ^ I proclaim that justice is nothing C 

else than the interest 0 1 e stronger And now why do you. 

not praise me? But of course you won t 
Let me f ;r9t un erstand you^ j re plie <3 Justice as you 
say w the interest of t stronger What Thrasymachus is 
the meaning of sf on cannot mean to say that because 
Polydamas the pancratiast, is stronger Jian we are and finds 
the eating of beef conducive to ^ bodjlr s t-e n gth that to 
eat beef is therefore equally f Dr onj g 0O( j who are weaker D 
than he is and right and just f 0r ns ? 

That s abominable of you Socrates you take the words 
in the sense which is most damaging to the argument 
Not at all my good sir I said I am trying to understand 
them and I wish that you Would be a hide dearer 

Well he said have you never hea-d that forms of govern- 
ment differ there are tyrannies and there are democracies, 
and. there are aristocracies! 

Yes I know 

And the government is the ruling power in each state? 
Certainly 

And the different forms of government make laws demo E 
cratical, aristocratic*! tyrannical, with a view to their several 
interests, and these laws, which axe made by them for their 
own interests are the justice which uiey deliver to their sub 
jeets and him who txansg esses them they punish as a 
breaker of the law and unjust And that is what I mean 
when I say that in all states there is the same principle of 
justice, which » the interest of the government and as 
the government must be supposed to have power the only 339 
rea sona ble conclusion is that everywhere there is one 
principle of justice, which u the n crest of the stronger 
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Now I understand yon, T said and whether yon are right 
0 “ not I will try to discover Bat let me remark that m 
defining jnsnee you have yourself used tne word interest 
which you forbade me to use It is true however that in 
your defimt on the words of the stronger are added. 

B A smal addition you must allow he said 

Gre t or small never mind about that we must first 
inquire whether what you are saying is the truth Now 
we are both agreed that justice is interest of some sort but 
you go on to say of the stronger about this addition I am 
not so sure and must therefore consider further 

Proceed 

I will ard first tell me Do you admit that it is just for 
subjects to obey their ru’ers? 

Ido 

<3 But are the rulers of states absolutely infallible, or are they 
sometimes liable to err? 

To be sure he replied they are liable to err 

Th'-n m mating their 3 ws they may sometimes make 
them rightly and sometimes not? 

True 

When they mate them rightly they make them agreeably 
to their interest when they are mistaken contrary to their 
interest you admit that? 

Yes 

And the laws which hey make must be obeyed by their 
sun ects — rd that is what sou call justice ? 

Doubtless 

3 Then justice according to your argument, is not only 
obedience to the interes of the stronger but the reverse? 

What n that yon are saying? he asked. 
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1 am only repeating what vou are saying, I be leve But 
let us consider Have we not admitted that the rulers may 
be mi taken about their own interest in what they command 
and also hat to obey them is justice* Has no that been 
admitted* 

Yes 

Then you must also have acknowledged justice not to be E 
for the interest of the stronger, when the rulers umnten. 
tionally command things to be done which are to their 
own ir jury For if as you say justice j the obedienc which 
the subject renders to their commands in tint case 0 wisest 
of men is there any escape from the conclusion that the 
weaLer are commanded to do not what is for the merest 
but what is for the injury of the stronger? 

Nothirg can be clearer Socrates, said Folemarchus 
Yes said Clatophon interposing f you are allowed to 34° 
be his witness 

But there is no need of any witness said Polemarchus 
for Thrasymachus Himself acknowledges that rulers may 
sometimes command what is not for their own interest and 
that for subjects to obey them, is justice 
Yes Polemarchus — Thrasymachus said that for subjects 
to do what was commanded by their rulers is just 
Yes Clatophon but he also said that justice is the interest 
of the stronger and while admitting both these propositions B 
he further acknowledged hat the stronger may command 
the weaker who are his subjects to do what is not for his 
wn interest whence follows that justice is the injury quite 
as much as the interest of the stronger 
But said Cleitophon he meant by the interest of the 
stronger what the stronger thought to be Ins merest, tbs. 
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was what the weaker had to do and this was afinsed by 
him to be justice 

Those were not his woros rejoined Polemarchus 
C Never mind I replied if he now says that they are let us 
accept his statement Tell me Thrasymachus I said did 
ton mean by justice what the stronger thought to be his 
interest whether really so or not? 

Certainly not he said Do you suppose that I call him 
wno is mistaken the stronger at the time when he is nus 
L^kenJ 

Yes I said my imp ession was that you did so when you 
admitted th t the rul r was not infallible but might be some 
times mistaken 

D You argue like an informer Socrates Do you mean for 
example, that he who is mistaken about the sick _s a physician 
m tha he is mistaken > or that he who errs m arithmetic or 
grammar is n arithmetic an or grammarian at the time 
when nc is making the mistake m respect of the mistake? 
True we say that the physician or arithmetician or gram 
marian has made a mistake but this is only a way of 
spe»kng for the fact is that neither the grammarian nor 
any other person of skill ever makes a mistake in so far as 
he is what his name implies they none of th m err unless 
their still f ils them and then they cease to be stilled artists 
No artist or sage or ruler errs at the time when he is what 
his name jr plies though he is commonly said to err and 
£ I adopted the common mode o f speaking But to be p erfectly 
accurate since you are such a lover of accuracy we should 
say that the ruler in so x ar as he is a ruler is unerring and 
i being unerring always commands that which is for his own 
interest and the subject is required to execute his com 
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manas and therefore as I said at first and now repeat 
justice is the interest of the stronger 

Indeed Thrasymachus and do I really appear to ton 0 
argue lute an informer? 

Certainly he replied 

And do you suppose that I ask these questions with any 
design of injuring you m the argumen J 

Nay he replied, suppose is not the word — T know it 
hut you will be found out, and by sheer fo ce of argument B 
yon will never prevail. 

I shall not make tne attempt, my dear man but to avoid 
any mig-understardmg occurring between nB m future let me 
ask, in what sense do yon speak of a ruler or stronger whose 
in erest, as you were saying he being the superior it s j as 
that the inferior should execute — is he a ruler in the popular 
or in the stnct sense of the term? 

In the strictest of ah senses he said And now cheat and 
play the informer if yon can I ask no quarter at your hands 
But yon never will be able never 

And ao you imagine I said, that I am such a madman as to c 
try and cheat Thrasymachus 7 I might as well shave a hon 

Why he said you made the attempt a mmute ago and you 
failed 

Enough I said of these civilities It will be better that 
I should ask you a question Is the physician taken in that 
strict sense of which you are speaking a healer of the side 
or a maker o money 7 And remember that I am now speak- 
ing o f the true physician. 

A healer of the sick, he replied 

And the pilot — that is to say the true pilot— shea captain 
of tat on or a mere sailor? 
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A captain of w 3 on 

D The circumstance that he sails m the ship s not to be 
taken into account neither is he to be called a sailor the 
name pilot by winch he is diet ngmshed has nothing to do 
with sailing but is significant of his skiJ and of his authority 
over the sailors 

Very true he said 

Now I said every art has an interest? 

Ce~tainly 

For which the art has to consider ana provide? 

Yes that is the aim of art 

And the interest of any art is the perfection of it — this and 
nothing else? 

E What do you mean ? 

I mean what I may illustrate negatively by the example of 
the body suppose you were to ask me whether tne body is 
s J* sufficing or has wants I should reply Certainly the 
body has wants for the body may be ill and require to be 
cured ana has thexexore interests to wmch the art of medicine 
ministers and this is the origin nd intention of medicine 
as you vtll acknowledge Am I not right? 

34* Quite right he replied 

But is the art of medicine or any other art faulty or 
deficient m anv quality in the same way that the eye may be 
deficient m sigh or the ear f ail of hearing and therefore 
requires another art to provide for the interests of seeing 
and hearing — has art in itself I say any similar liability to 
ault or defect, and does every art require another supple 
mentary art o provide for its interests and tnat another 
and another without end ? Or have the arts to look on 1 / 

B after then own interests? Or have they no need ether of 
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thrui selva or of another? having no faults or defects, they 
has e no need to correct them either by the exercise o ( their 
own art or of any other they have only to consider the 
n teres of then subject matter Fa* every art terrains pure 
and faultless while remaining true — that is to say while 
perfect and un mp u d Take the words in your precise 
sense and tell me whether I am not right 

Ye lea lv 

Then medicine does not consider thr interest of medicine C 
but the interest o the body? 

True he said 

hJor does the art of horsemanship consider the interests of 
the art cf horsemanship but the inte ests of the horse 
neither do ~ny other arts care for themselves for they have 
no needs they ca e only for that which is the subject of 
the’r art ? 

T ue he said 

Bat surely Thrasymachus the arts axe the super ors and 
rulers of their own subjects? 

To this he assented with a good deal of reluctance 

Then I said no science or art considers or ernoms the 
interest of the stronger or superior but only the interest 
of the subject and weaker D 

He made an attempt to contest this proposition also but 
finally acquiesced 

Then I continued, no physician n so far as he is a 
physician, considers his own good in what he prescribes bat 
the good of his patient for the true physician is also a ru er 
having the human body as a subject and 23 not a mere money 
mak er that has been admitted' 1 

Ya 
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And the plot likewise, in the strict sense of the tain, u 
a ruler of aa lots and not a me c sa lori 
E That has been aam tted 

And such a pilot and ruler will provide and prescribe for 
the interest of the sailor who is under him and not for his 
own or the ruler s interest i 

He gave a reluctant Yes 

Then I said, Thrasymachus there is no one m any rule 
who m so far as he is a ruler, considers or enjoins what 13 
for his own interest but always what is for the interest of 
his subject or suitable to his art to that he loots and that 
a' one ne considers in everything whicn. he says and does 
343 When we had go to this point in the argument and every 
on saw that the definition of justice had been completely 
up et Thrasvmaci'us, instead of repljmg to me, said Tel 
me Socra es have you got a nurse? 

Why no you ask such a question I said when you ought 
rather to be answering 9 

Because she leaves you to snivel and never wipes your nose 
she has not even taught you to know the shephe d from the 
sheep 

What makes you say tha ? I replied. 

B Because you fancy that the shepherd o neatherd fattens 
or tends the sheep or oxen with a view to their own good 
and not to the good of himself or Ins master and you 
further imagine that the rulers of states if they are true 
rule. a never think of their subjects as sheep and that they 
are not studying their own adv antage day and night Oh 
C no and so entire y astray are you m your ideas about the 
just and unjust as not even to know that justice and the 
just are in real ty another’i good that u to *ay the merest 
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of the ruler and stronger and the loss of the subject and 
servant and unjust: ce the opposite for tae unjust is lord 
over the truly- simple and just he is the stronger and his 
subjects ao what is for his interest and minis & to h 
happiness which is very far from being their own Consider D 
nrther most foohsh Socrates Jiat the jnst is always a loser 
in comparison with the unjust First of all m private 
contrac s wherever the unjust is he partner of the just 
you will find that when the partners hio is dissolved, the 
unjust man has always more and the just less Secondly 
m tneir dealings with the State when there is an income 
tas the just man will pay more and the unjust less on the 
same amount of income and when there is anything to he 
received the one gains no hmg and the other much Observe E 
also what happens when they take an office , there is the 
ju t man neglecting his affairs and perhaps suffering other 
fosses and getting nothing out of the public, because he is 
just moreover he is hated by his friends and acquaintance 
for refusing to serve them in unlawful ways But all this is 
reversed n the case of the unjust man I am speaking as 
before of injustice on a large scale in which the advantage 344 
of tne unjust is most apparent and my meaning will be 
most dearly seen if we turn to that highest form of injustice 
m which the criminal is the happiest of men, and the sufferers 
or those who refuse to do injustice are the most miserable — 
that is to say tyranny wh ch by fraud and force takes away 
rhe property of others not littl by little but wholesale 
'■omprehendmg m one things sacred as well as profane 
private and public for which act 3 of wrong if he were B 
detected perpetrating any one of them singly he would be 
annulled and incur great disgrace- — they who do such wrong 
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m particular case* arc called robbers of temples and m a n 
steak's ana burglars and swindle s and th eves But when 
a man besides taking away the money of the citizens has made 
slaves of them then instead of these names of reproacn, he 
C is ermed happy and bless d, not only by the citizens but by 
all who h ar of his having achieved the consummation of 
injustice For mankind censure injustice fearing that they 
may be the victims of it and not because Jiey shrink from 
committing it And thus s I have snown Socrates in 
justice when on a sufficient scale has more strength and 
f eedom and mastery than justice and as I sa d at first 
justice is the mt rest of he stronger wnereas injustice is 
a man s own profit and interest 

D Thrasvmachus when ne had thus spoken having like 
a bath man, deluged our ears with his words had a mind to 
go away But the company would not let him they insisted 
that he should remain and defend his position and I myself 
added my own humble request that he would no leave us 
Thrasy machus I said to h m, excellent man how suggestive 
e vour emarks 1 And are you go ng to run away before 
you hate fainy taught or learned whether they are t ue or 
E rot’ Is the attempt o determine the way of man s life so 
small a matter m your eyes — to determine how life may be 
passed by each one of us to tne g eatest advantage? 

And do I diFer from you, he said, as to the importance 
of the inquiry? 

You appear rather I replied to have no care or thought 
about us Tlnasyir chus — whether we live better or worse 
from not knowing wL/t you say you know is to you a matter 
3 of indifference Prithee friend, do no keep your knowledge 
to vourself we are a large party and any benefit which you 
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collier upon ns will be amply rewarded. For my own pan 
I openly declare that I am not convinced and that I do not 
believe njustice to be more gainful than justice even if 
uncontrolled and allowed to have free play For granting 
that there may be an unjust man who is able to commit 
injustice either by fraud or force still this does not convince 
me of the superior advantage of injustice and there may be 
others who are in the same predicament with myself Perhaos 
we may be wrong i if so you m your wisdom should convince B 
us that we are mistaken in preferring justice to injustice 

And how am I to convince you he said if you are not 
already convinced by what I have just said what more can 
I do for your "Would you have me put the proof bodily into 
your souls ? 

Heaven forbid l I said I would only ask you to be con 
sistent or if you change change openly and let there be no 
decep ion For I must remark, Thrasymachus if you wal 
recall what was previously said, that although yon beg r bv c 
defining the true physician in an exact sense you did not 
observe a T ke exactness when speaking of the shepherd 
you thought hat the shepherd as a shepherd tends the sheep 
not with a view o their own good but like a mere diner or 
banqueter with a view to the p 1 assures of he table or 
again as a trader for sale m the market, and not as a shepherd 
Ye surely the art of the shepherd is concerned only with 1> 
the good of xus subjects , he has only to provide the best 
for them, since the perfection of the a t is already ensured 
whenever all the requirements of it re satisfied And that 
was what I was saying jnst now about the ruler I conceived 
that the art of the ruler considered as ruler wnether m 
a state ox in private life, could only regard the good of his E 
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flock oi subjects whereas you seem to think that the mien 
in states that is to say the true rulers like being n authority 

Think' Nay I am sure of it 

Then why m the case of lesser offices do men never t ke 
them wilhnglv without payment unless tinder the idea that 

346 they govern for he adv«n.age not of themselves but of 
others ? Let me ask you a question Are not the several arts 
different by eason of their each having a separate function? 
And my dear illustrious friend do s~y what you think that 
we in y make a little progress 

Yes that is the difference he replied 

And etch art gives us a particular good and not merely 
a general one — medicine for example gives us health 
naviga ion safety at se2 and so on? 

Yes he said 

B And tne art of payment has the special function of giving 
t>a> but we do not confuse thus with other arts any more 
than the art of the pilot s 0 be confused witn the art of 
medicine because the health of the pilot m y be unproved by 
a sea voyage You would not be inclined to say would you 
that navigation is the art of medicine at least if we axe to 
adopt vour exact use of language? 

Certainly not 

Or because a man is m good health when he receives pay 
you would not say that the art of payment is medicine f 

1 should not 

3 Sior would you say that medicine is the art of receiving 
pav because a man taaes fees when he is engaged in healing? 

C Certain!? not 

And we have admitted I said that the good of each art is 
specially confined to the art? 
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kes 

Then if there be any good ■which, all artists have m com 
mon that is to be attributed to something of which they all 
have the common use? 

True he replied 

And when the artist is benefited by receiving pay the 
advantage is gamed by an additional use of the art of pay 
which is not tne art professed by him? 

He gave a reluctant assent to this 

Then he pay is not derived by the several artists from D 
their respective arts But tne truth is that while the art of 
medicine gives health, and the art 0 the builder builds 
a house another art attends them which is the art of pay 
The various arts may be doing their own. business and bene- 
fiting that over which they preside but would the artist 
eceive any benefit from his art unless he were paid as well ? 

I suppose not 

But does he therefore confer no benefit when he works for E 
nothing f 

Certainly he confers a benefit 

Then now Thrasymachus there is no longer any doubt 
that neither arts nor governments provide for their own 
interests but as we were before saying hey rule and pro- 
vide for the interests of their subjects who are the weaker 
and not the st onger — to their good they attend and not to 
the good of the superior And this is the reason my dear 
Thrasymachus whj as I was just now saying no one is 
willing to govern because no one likes to take in hand the 
reformation of evils which are not his concern without 
remuneration For m the execution of his work, and m 347 
giving his orders to another the true does not regard 
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his own intc res * but always that of his subjects and there- 
fore in order that rulers may be willing to rale, they must be 
paid in one of three modes of payment money or honour or 
a penalty for refusing 

What do you mean Soc ates ? said Glancon The firs* 
wo modes of payment are intelligible enough, but what the 
penalty is I do not understand or how a penalty can ba 
a payment 

Yon mean that you do not understand the nature of this 
B payment which to the best men is the great inducement to 
rule? Of coarse you know that ambition and avarice are 
held to be as indeed they are a disgrace? 

Very true 

And for this reason I said, money and honour have no 
attraction for them good men ao not wish to be openly 
demanding payment for governing and so to get the name of 
hireling' nor by secret’y hjpmg themselves out of the 
public revenues to get the name of thieves And not being 
amb tious they do not care about honour Wherefore neces 
C sttv must be laid upon them and they must be induced to 
Serv from the fear of pumshment And this as I imagine 
is the reason why the forwardness to take office, instead of 
waiting to be compelled has been deemed dishonourable 
Now the worst part of the punishment is that he who refuses 
to rule is liable to be ruled by one who is worse than himself 
And the fear of this as I conceive induces the good to take 
D office not because they would but because they cannot help 
— rot under the idea that they are going to have any benefit 
or enjoyment themselves but as a necessity and because 
they are not able to commit tiie task of ruling to any one 
who u better than tfunselves or indeed at good. For there 
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is reason to think that if a city were composed entirely of 
good men then to avoid office would be as much object 
of contention as to obtain office is at p esent then we should 
have plain proof that the true ruler is not meant by nature 
to regard his own interest but that of his subj cts and 
every one who knew this would choose rather to receive 
a benefit from another than o have the trouble of conferring 
one So ar am I from agreeing with Th asymachus that E 
justice is the interest of the stronger This latter question 
need not be further discu sed at present but when Thrasy- 
machns says that the life of the unjust is more advantageous 
than that of the just his new statement appears to me to be 
of a far more se ions character Which of us has spoken, 
truly? And which sort of life, Glaucon do you prefer 3 
I for my part deem the life O* the just to be the more 
advantageous he answered 

Did you hear all the advantages of the unjust which 348 
Tn~asymachus was rehearsing ? 

Yes I heard him he replied, but he has not convinced me 
Then shall we try to find some way of convincing him 
if we can that he is saying what is not true 3 
Most certainly he replied 

If I said, he makes a set speech and we make another 
recounting all the advantages of bemg just and he answers 
and we rejoin, there must be a numbering and measuring of 
the goods which are claimed on either side, »nd m the B 
end we shall want judges to decide but if we proceed m 
our inquiry as we lately did by making admissions to one 
another we shall unite the offices of judge and advocate 13 
our own persons 
Very good, he said. 
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And which method do I understand yon to prefe I ss d 
That which yon propose 

Well then, Tnrasymac nos I said suppose yon begin at 
the beginning and answer me Yon say tnat perfect injustice 
i more gainful than perfect justice ► 

C Yes that is what T say and I have given you my reasons 
And what is your view about them? Would you call one 
of them virtue and the other vice ? 

Certainly 

I suppose that you would call justice virtue and injustice 
v ce i ’ 

What a charming notion ' So likely too seeing that I 
affi m injustice to ne profitable and justice not 
What else then would vou say? 

The opposite ne replied 
And would you cad justice vice? 

'No, I would rather say sublime srmpliatv 
O Then would you call injustice maligrn y ? 

\o I would rather say discretion 

And do the unjust appear to you to be wise and good? 

Tees he said at any r te those o them who are able to be 
perfectly unjust and who have the power of subdiuag states 
and nations , but perhaps you imagine me to be talking 
of cutpnrses Even this profession if undetected has advan 
tages though they are not to be compared with taose of 
which I was just now speaking 

E I do no* think that I misapp ehend your meaning Thrasy 
machus I replied but still I cannot hear without amaze 
meat that you class injustice with wisdom and virtue, and 
justice with the opposite 
Certainly I do so das them 
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Now I said you are on more substantial and almost 
unanswerable ground for if tie injustice which you were 
maintaining to be profitable nad been admitted by jcu $$ by 
others to be nee and deformity an answer might hare been 
given to you on received principles but now I perceive that 
you will call injustice honourable and st ong an d to the 349 
unjust you will attribute all tie qualities which were attn 
buted by us before to tie just, seeing hat yon do notiesita e 
to rani injustice with wisdom and virtue. 

You have guessed mast infallibly he replied 
Tien I certainly ought not to shrink from going through 
with the argument so long as I have reason to thmh that you, 
Thrasymachus are speaking your real mind for I do believe 
that you axe now in earnest and axe not amusing yourself at 
our expense 

I may be in earnest or cot, but what is that to you? — to 
refute the argument is your business 
Very true I said that is what I have to do But will v ou b 
be so good as answer yet one more question? Does the 
just man try to gain any advantage over the just* 

Far 0 herwnse if he did he would not be the simple 
musing creature which he is 
And would he try to go beyond just action? 

He would not 

And how would he regard the attempt to gain an advantage 
over the unjust would that be considered by him as just or 
unjust? 

Fie would thud. it j ust and would try to the advantage, 

but he would not be able 

Whether he would or would not be able, I said, is not 
to the point My question is only whether the just man, c 
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while refusing to hare mo e than another just min would 
wish and claim to have more than the unjust? 

Yes he would 

And what of the unjust — does he claim to have mo e than 
the just man and to do more than is just* 

Of course he said for he claims to have more than all men 
And the unjust man will strive and struggle to obtain more 
than the unjust man or action in order that he may have 
mo e than all * 

True 

We may put the maner thts I said — the just does not 
desire more than his like but more than his unlike whereas 
the unjust desires more than both his like and his unlike * 

D Nothing he said can be better than that statement 
And the unjust is good and wise and the just is n ither? 
Good again he said 

And is not the unjust like the wise and good and the 
just unlike them* 

Of course he said he who is of a certain nature is like 
those who are ot a certain nature he who is not not 
Inch of tnera I said is such as h.s like is ? 

Cerai Jy he repLed 

Very good Tinasymachus I said and now to -ake the 
case of the arts you would admit that one man is a mu-ician 
E and another not a musician? 

Yes 

And which is wise and which is foolish? 

Clearly the musician is wise and he who is not a musician 
is foolish 

And he is good in as far as he is wise and bad in as far as 
is foolish 
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Yes 

And you would say the same sort of thing of the physician? 

Yes 

And do you think, my excellent friend that a musician 
when he adjusts the lyre would desire or claim to exceed or 
go beyond a musician, in the tightening and loosening the 
strings f 

I do not think that he would 

But he would claim to exceed the non musician 1 

Of course 

And what would yon say of the physician ? In prescribing 350 
meats and drinks would he wish to go beyond another 
physician or beyond the practice of medicine? 

He would not 

But he would wish to go beyond the non physician? 

Yes 

And about knowledge and ignorance m general see 
whether yon think that any man who has knowledge ever 
would wish to have the choice of saying or doing more tnan 
another man who ms knowledge. Would he not rather say 
or do the same as his like in the same case? 

That I suppose can hardly be denied 

And what of the ignorant? would he not desire to have 
more han either the knowing or the ignorant? B 

I dare say 

And the knowing is wise ? 

\es 

And the wise is good? 

True 

Then the wise and good will not desire to gam more thaw y 
tus like, but mare than hit unlike and opposite? 
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Whereas he bad and ignorant will desire to gain mo t 
than Doth? 

Yes 

But did we not say Thr<>symachus that the urjust goes 
beyond both his like and unlike r Were not these yom words ? 

They were 

G And you also s»id that the past will not go beyond his like 
but his unlike'* 

Yes 

Then the just is like the wise and good and the unjust 
like the evil and ignorant? 

That s the inference 

And each of them is snch as his l ke is ? 

That was admitted 

Then the just h s tinned out to be wise and good and the 
unjust evil and ignorant 

Thrasymachns made all these admissions not fluently as 
30 I repeat them but with extreme reluctance it was a hot 
summers day and the perspiration poxued from him in 
torrents and then I saw what I had never seen before 
Tfixasymachus blushing As we w ere now agreed that justice 
was virtue and wisdom and injustice vice and ignorance 
I proceeded to another point 

Yt ell I said Thrasymachus that matte is now settled 
but were wc not also saying that injustice had strength 
do you remembe 5 

Yes I remember he said but do not suppose that I 
approve of what you are Saying or have no answer if how- 
ever I were to answer you would be quite certain to accuse 
E me of haranguing therefore either permit me to have my 
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say out or if you would rather ash, do so and I will answer 
Very good as they say to story telling old women and 
will nod Y es and No 

Certainly not, I said if contrary to your real opinion 
Yes he said I will to please you smce you mil not let me 
speak What else would yon have ? 

Nothing u the world, I said and if you are so disposed 
I will ash and you shall answer 
Proceed 

Then I will repeat rhe question which I asked "before in 

0 der that our examination of the reLtive nature of justice 351 
«nd injustice may be earned on. regular^ A statement was 
made that inju tioe is stronger and more powerful than 
justice, but now justice having been identified with wisdom 
and virtue, is easily shown to be stronger than injustice if 
mjus ice is ignorance this can no longer be questioned by 
anvone But I want to view the matter Thrasymachus m 

a different way You would not deny that a state may be 3 
uni us and may be unjustly attempting to enslave other 
states 0 may have already enslaved them and may be 
holding many of them m subjection? 

True he renLed and I will add that tne best and most 
perfectly unjust state will be most likely to do so 

I krow I said, that such was your position but what 

1 would further consider is whether this power which » 
possessed by the superior state can exist or be exercised 
witnemt justice or only with justice 

If you are right m your view and justice is wisdom c 
then only with justice but if I am right then without 
justice 

I am delighted, Thrasymachus to see you not only nodding 
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assent and dissent but making answers wh eh are quite 
excellent 

That is out of avility to you He replied. 

I ou are Ter y kind I said and would you have the good 
ness also to inform me whether you think that a state or an 
army or a band of robbers and thieves or any other gang of 
evil doers could act at all if they njured one another? 

D No indeed he said, they could not 

But if they abstained from injuring one another then 
they might act together better s 
Yes ✓ 

And tms is because injustice creates divisions and hatreds 
* /r and nghtmg and justice imparts harmony and friendship is 
not that t-ue Thrasym»chus ? 

I ag^ee he said, because I do not wish *o quarrel with you 
How good of vou I said but I should like to know also 
whether injustice having this tendency to arouse hatred, 
wherever existing among slaves or among freemen wDl 
not make them hate one another and set them at variance 
and render them mcanable of common action? 

Certainly 

® And even f injustice be found in two only will they not 
quarrel and fight, and become enemies to one another and 
to the just? 

They will 

And suppose injustice abiding in a single person, would 
your wisdom say that she loses ox that she retains her natural 
power? 

Let us assume that she retains her power 
Yet s not the power winch injustice exercises ox such a 
nature that wherever she tale* up her abode, whether in 
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a oty in an army m a family or n any o her body that 
body is to begin wi h rendered incapable of urn ed action 
by reason of sedit on and distraction and does it rot 
become its own enemy and at variance with all that opposes 
it and with the justf Is not this the case r 
Yes certainly 

And is not mjus nee equally fatal when existing m a single 
person in the first place endermg him incapable of action 
^ because he is not at unity with himself and in the second 
place maling him an enemy to himself and the just! Is 
not tlwt t ue Thrasymachus ! 
lies 

And 0 my friend I said surely the gods are just ? ^ 
Granted th they arc 

But if so the unjust will be the enemy of the gods and the b 
jus will be their friend f 

Feast away in triumph, and take your fill of Jhe argument 
I will not oppose you lest I should displease the company 
Well then, proceed W’th your answers and let me have 
the rema nder of my repast. For we have already shown that 
the just are clearly w’sei and better and abler than the 
unjust and. that the unjust are incapable of common action 
nay more that to speak as we did of men who are evil c 
acting at any time vigorously together is not strictly true, 
for if they had been perfectly evil, they would have laid 
hands upon one another but it is evident that there must 
have been some remnant of justice in them winch enabled 
them to combine if there had not been they would have 
ipjnxed one another as well as their victims , they were but 
half villains m their enterprises for had they been whole 
villains and utter y nn nst, they would have been utter y 
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D in apable of action 'l hat, as I bell vc s the troth of the 
matter ard not wnat you said at first But whether the just 
have a better and happier hie than the unjust is a further 
question which we also proposed to consider I think that 
they have and for the reasons which I h ve given but Btil] 
I should like to examine further for no light matter is at 
stale nothing less th n the rule of human life 

Proceed 

I will proceed by asking a quest on Would you not say 
that a horse has some end? 

£ I should 

And the end or use of a horse or of anything would be 
tha which could not be accomplished or not so well accom 
phshed bv any other thing? 

I do not understand he said 

Let me explain Can you see except with the ey e ? 

Certainly not 

Or hear except v» b the ear 4 

]So 

These then may be trnly said to be the ends of these 
organs ? 

1 hey may 

^53 But you can cut off a vine bran h with a dagger o with a 
chisel, and in many other ways ? 

Of course 

And yet not so well as with a pruning hook made for the 
pu poser 

True 

May we not say that this is the end of a pruning hook > 

Wc may 

Then now I think yon will have no difficulty m under- 
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i anding my mean ng when I ashed the question whether the 
end of anything would be that which could not be accom 
push d or not so well accomplished, by any other thing ? 

I understand your meaning he said and assent B 

And that to which an end is appointed has also a n exce l 
I lence } Need I ask again whether the eye has an end? 

It has 

And lus not the eye an excellence? 

Yes 

And the ear has an _nd and an excellence also ? 

True 

And the same is true of all o her things they have each 
or them an end and a special excell ence? 

That is so 

Well and can the eye=. fulfi 1 their end if they are w nting 
in their own oroper excellence and have a defect instead? C 

How can they he said if tiiey are blind and cannot see J 

hou mean to say if they have lost their proper excellence 
which is sight but I have not arrived at that point yet. 

I would rather ask the question more generally and onlv 
inquire whether the things which fulfil their ends fulfil them 
by their own proper excellence nd fail o* fulfilling them by 
their own defect ’ 

Certainly he replied 

I might say the same of the ears when deprived of th eir 
o wn pr o per excellence they can no t fulfil thei r end? 

True 

And the same observation will apply to ail othej. things ? D 

I agree 

Well and has not the soul an end nyh eh nn h hit ela*. 
can fulfil for pie, to nrper n tend and co and 
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deliberate and the luce Are not these functions proper to 
the soul, and can they rightly be assigned to any other ? 

To no other 

And is not life to be reckoned *mong the ends of the sonl 1 
Assuredly he said 

And has not t^e sonl an excellen ce also * 

3.es 

E And can she or can she not fulfil her own ends when 
deprived of that excellence 1 
She cannot 

I Then an evil soul must necessarily be an evil ruler and 
! superintendent and the good soul a good ruler? 

Yes necessarily 

f And we have admitted that justice is the excellence of 
'S ^ the soul, and injustice the defect o the soul? 

That has been admitted 

Then the just soul and the just man will live well and the 
unjust man will live ill? 

flu is what jour argumen proves 
And he who 1 ves well is blessed and happy and he who 
h es nl the reverse of happy? 

Certainly 

^ Then the just is happy, and the urjust miserab'e? 

So be it 

Eut happiness and not misery is profitable 
Or course 

s Then my blessed Thrasymachus injustice can never be 
more pron able than justice 

Let this Socrates he 6 id, be your entertainment at the 
Eendidea 

For wh eh I am ndebted to you, I laid now that yon have 
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grown gentle towards me and have lef oft *co d ng Ncvet 
th less I have not been well entertained bnt tha was my B 
own fault _nd not jours As an epicure snatches a taste of 
every dish which is successively brought to table he not 
having allowed himsel f time to enjoy the one before so 
have I gone from one subject to another without having 
discovered wbut I sought at first the nature of justice 
I left that inquiry and turned away to consider whether 
justice is virtue and wisdom or evil and roily and when 
there arose a further question about the comparative advan 
tages of justice and injustice I could not refrain from passing 
or to that. And the reau't of he whole discussion has been 
that I know nothing at all For I know not what justice 1 
and therefore I am not likely to Lnow whether it is or is not 
a virtue nor can I say whether the just man is happy or 
unhappy 
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Stenh Wtnr these words I was th nk ng that I had made an end 
357 of the discussion but the erd in truth proved to be only 
a beginning For Glaucon who is always the most pugna 
cions of men was dissatisfied at Thrasymachus retirement 
he wanted to have the battle out So he said to me 
Socrates do you wish really to persuade us or only to seem 
B to have persuaded us that to be just is always better tiian to 
be unjust f 

I snould wish really to persuade you I replied if I could- 

Then you certainly have not succeeded Let me ask you 
now — How would you arrange goods — are there not some 
winch we welcome for their own sake® ana independently of 
w ''” their consequences as 'or example harmless pleasures and 
enjovments which delighr us at the time although nothing 
fol’ows rom them ? 

I agree in thinking that there is such a class I replied 
C Is there not also a second cLss of goods such as knowledge 
*■" sight health which are desirable not only in themselves 
but also for their results? 

Certainly I said 

And would you not recognize a tLrd class such as gym 
nastic and the care of the sick, and the physician s art al o 
the various ways of money making — these do us good but we 
regard them as disagreeable and no one would choose them 
D fo their own sakes but only for the sake o £ some reward or 
result which flows from them 5 

There is I said, this third class also But why do you ask? 
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Because I want to know to which of the three classes yon 
would place justice? 

In the highest class I replied — among those goods which 358 
he who would be happy desires both for their own sake and 
for the sake of their results 

Then, the many are of another mind they think that 
justice is to be reckoned m the troublesome class among 
goods whicn are to be pursued for the sake of rewards and of 
reputation but m themselves are disagreeable and rather to 
be avoided 

I know I said that this is then manner of thinking and 
that this was the th sis wh ch Thrasymachus was maintaining 
just now when he censured justice and prmed mjust ce 
But I am too stupid to be convinced by him 

I wish, he said, that you womd hear me as well as hm B 
and then I shall see whether you and I agree For Tina 
vmachus seems to me like a snak- to have been charmed by 
your voic sooner than he ought to have been but to my 
mind the nature of justice and injustice have not yet been { 
made clear Setting aside their rewards and results I want ! 
to know what they are in themselves, and how they inwardly \ 
work in the soul If vou please, then, I will jevivSthe argn 
ment of Thrasymachus And first I will speak of the natu re c 
and origin of justice according to the common view of them & 
Secondly I will show that all men who practise instice do so g 
a gainst their will , of necessity but not as a good And 
tlurdlv I will argue that there is reason m this view for the 
l ife of the nn;ust is after a ll better far than the life of the just 
— if what they say is true Socrates since I myself am not of ^ 
their opinion But still I acknowledge that I am perplexed 
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othe s cLr.nmg m ray ears and on the other 1 anw I have 
D rever vet heard the superiority of justice to mjusti e main 
tamed by ary one m * satisfactory way I want to hear 
( justice praised m respect of itself then I shall be sausfied 
and vou *.e the person from whom I think that I am most 
likely to hear this and therefore I will praise the unjust life 
to the utmost of my power and my manner of speaking will 
md cate the manner m which I desire to hear you too praisirg 
justice and censuring injustice Will you say whethe you 
approve of my proposal? 

Indeed I do nor can I imagine any theme about which 
a man of sense would o T ’tener wish to converse 
E lam delighted he replied to hear you say so and shall 
begin by speaking as I proposed, of the nature and origin of 
Tustice 

y They say that to do injustice is by nature good to suffer 
injustice evil but that the evil is greater than the good 
And so when men have both done and suffered injustice ana 
3s9 -aave had experience of both not being able to avoid the one 
and obtain tin: otner they think that they had better agree 
among themselves to have neither hence there ar ise law 3 
and mutual covenants and that which is ordained by law is 
I term ed by t hemJ auh- J_andju£t. This they affirm to be the 
origin and nature of justice — it is a mean or compromise 
between the be t of all which is to do injustice and not be 
punished, and the worst of all which, is to suffer injustice 
w-thout the power of retaliation and justice being at a 
| jqiddfe JISlSLhetween the two is derated not as a good but 
?a$ the l esse r e vil and honoured by reason of the inability of 
B men to do njustice. For no man who is worthy to be called 
a man would ever submit to such an agreement f be were 
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able to a st he would, be f he did. Such i the 

received account Socrates o£ the nature and origin o { justice 
Now hat those who practise justice do so involur tardy 
and because they have not the power to be unjust will best 
appear if we imagine something of this Lind having given C 
both to the just and the unjust powe o cto what they wul 
'e us wateli and see wnither desire will lead them then we 
hall discover in the very act tne just and unjust man to be 
p oceeding along the same road following their interest 
which all natures deem to be thei good and a e only diverted 
into the path of justice bv the force of law The libert} 
which we are supposing may be most completely given to 
them, m the form of such a powe* as is said to hate been 
possessed by Gjg es the ancestor of Croesus the Lyman D 
Acco dmg to the tradition Gyges was a shepherd m the 
service of the king of Lydia the e was a great storm, and 
an earthquake made an opening in the earth at the place 
wiere he was feeding his flock Amazed at the siglit he 
descended into the opening where among other marvels he 
beheld a hollow brazen horse having doors at which he 
s oopmg and looking m saw a dead body of stature as 
appeared to him more than human and having nothing on 
but a g old ring this he took from the finger of the dead and E 
reascended. Now the shepherds met together according to 
custom that the/ might send their monthly report about 
tne flocks to the king nto their assembly he came having 
the nag on his finger and as he was sitting among them he 
chanced to turn the collet of the ring inside his hand when 
instantly he became invisible to the rest of the company and 
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they began to speak of 1 m as f be were no longer present 
360 He was astonished at tbs ana agair touching she ring he 
turned the col et outwards and eappeared he made several 
tria s of the ring and always with the same result — when he 
tu ned the collet inwards he became invisible when outwards 
he reappeared Whereupon he con rived to be chosen one 
of the messengers who were sent to the court where as 
3 soou as he arrived he seduced the queen and with her h Ip 
conspired against the lung and slew him and took the king 
dom Suppose now that there were two such magic rings 
and the just put on one of them and the ui] ust the other no 
man can be imagined to be of such an iron nature that he 
would stand fast ip just ce Iso man. would keep hi hands 
off what was not his own when he could safely take what he 
C liked out of the market or go into houses and lie with any 
one at his pleasure or kill or release from prison whom he 
woua and m all respects be like a cod among m n Then 
the actions of the just would be as the actions o tne unjust 
they woula botn come at last to the same point And this 
we mas tru y affirm to be a great proof that a man is just 
ro willingly o becau e he thunks that justice is any good to 
him individually but of necessity foi wherever any one 
thinks that ha can sately be umust there he is unjust For 
D ail men believe in their hearts that imustice is far more 
profitable to the individual than justice and he who argues 
as I nave been supposing will say that thev are right I 
jou could imagine any one obtaining this power of becoming 
invisible and never doing any wrong or touching what was 
another s he would be thought by the lookers on to be 
a most wretch ea idiot although they would praise him to 
one another's face* and keep up app nee* with one 
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another from a fear that they too m ght suffer injustice 
Enough of this 

Now if we are to form a real judgement of the life of the E 
just and unjust we must isolate them there is no other 
way and how is the isolation to be effected? I answer 
Let the unjust man. be entirely unjust and the just man 
entirely just nothing is to be taken away from either of 
them, and both are to be perfectly furnished for the work of 
their respective lives First let the unjust be like other 
distinguished ma ters of craft like the skilful pilot or 
physician who knows intuitively his own powers and keeps 361 
within their limits and who if he fails at any point is able 
to recover himself So let the unjust make his unjust 
attempts in the ight way and he hidden if he means to be 
great in his injustice (he who is found out is nobody ) for 
the highest reach of injustice is to be deemed just whenjrou 1 
are not Therefore I say that in the perfectly unjust man 
we must assume the most perfect injustice there is to be no 
deduction, but we must allow him, while doing the most 
unjust acts to have acquired the greatest reputation for B 
justice If he have taken a false step he must be able to 
recover himself he must be one who can speak with effect, if 
any of his deeds come to light, and who can force his way 
where force is required by his courage and strength, and 
command of money and friends And at his side let us place 
the just man m his nobleness and simplicity wishing as 
Aeschylus says lq be and not to seem good There must be no 
seeming for if he seem to be just he will be honoured and C 
rewarded, and then we shall not know whether he is just for 
the sake of justice or for the sake of honours and rewards 
therefore, let him be clothed in justice only and ha e no 
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0 her covering and he mus be magined n a s ate of e 
the opposite to he forme Let rum oe the best of men and 

1 t h<m be thought the worst men he will have been put to 
The proof and we shall see wnether he will be affected by 
tli» fear o f infamy «nd its consequences And let him con 

D tintse thus to the hour o* death being just and seeming to 
be unjust When both have reached the uttermost extreme 
the one of justice and the othe of injustice le judgement 
oe given which of them *s tne happier of the two 
Heavens ’ my dear Glancon I said how energetically you 
polish them up for the decision fi st one and then the othe.. 
as if they were two statues 

I do my best he said And now that we know what thev 
are liLe there is ro difficulty m tracing out the sort of life 
E ahich awaits either of them This I wdl proceed to describe 
but «s you may think the description a little too coarse I ask 
you to suppose Socrates that the words which follow are 
not mine — Let me put them in o the mouths of the eulogists 
of injustice They will tell you that the just man who is 
thougiit unjust will be scourged racked, bound — will have 
his ev es burnt out ard at last after suffering every kind of 
evil he will be impaled Then he will understand that he 
36a ought to seem only and not to be just the words of 
Aeschjlus may be more truly spoken of the unjust than of 
he just For the unjust is pursuing a reality he does not 
live with a view to appearances — he wants to be really unjus 
and not to seem onlv — 

His nund has a so i deep and fertile 
B Out of which spring his prudent counsels 1 

In the first place, he is thought just, and therefore bears rule 
Scree agxunl Tfc bes, 5^4, 
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m he city he can marry whom he will and give m marriage 
to whom hv. w J1 also he can trade and deal where he hies 
and alwavB o his own advantage because ne has no mi s- 
g ivings bo ut injustice and at every contest whether in 
public or orivate, he gats the better of his antagonists and 
gams at their expense and a rich and out of his gains he 
can benefit his Hends and harm his enemies moreover he C 
ca- 1 offer sacrifices and ded cate gifts to the gods abundantly 
and magnificently and can honour the gods or any man 
whom he wants to honour n a far better style than the just 
and tnerefore he j likely to be dearer than they are to the 
gods And thus Socrates g ods and m en are said to unite 
in making the lif e of t he unjust better than the life of the 
just 

I was going o say something in answer to Glaucon, when D 
Adeimantus his mother interposed Socrates he said you 
do not suppose that here is nothing more to be urged ? 

Why what else is there f I answered 

The strongest point of all has not been even mentioned 
he replied 

Well then according to the proverb Let brother help 
brother —if he fails in any pa t do you assist him although 
I must confess that Giaucon has already said quite enough 
to lay me in the dust and take from me tne power of helping 
justice 

Nonsense, he replied. But let me add something more 3 
There is another side to Glaucon s argument about the pr'ise 
and censure of justice and injustice which is equally required 
in order to bring out what I believe to be his meaning 
Parents and tutors are always telling their tons and thear 
wards that they are to be just but whyf not far the sake of 6 j 
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justice, but for tin sake of character and epntataon n he 
hope of obtaining for him who is reputed just some of those 
offices marriages and the like which Glaucon has enumerated 
among the advantages accruing to the unjust from the repu 
tation of ustice More, however is made of appearances by 
tins class of persons than by the others for they th_ow m 
the good ommon of he gods and wiP tell you of a shower 
of benefits wh ch the heavens as they say ram upon the 
p ous and tnis accords wi h the testimonv of the noble 
Hesiod and Homer the first of whom says, that the gods 
B make the oaks of the just — 

To bear acorns at their summit and bees in the middle 
And the sheep are bowed down with the weight of their 
fleeces 1 

and many other blessings of a like kind are provided for them 
And Homer has a very similar strain for he speaks of one 
whose fame is— 

As the fame of some b 1 article's kmg who like a god 
Maintains justice to whom the black e rth brings forth 
C Wheat and barlev whose rees are bowed with fruit 
And his sheep never fail to b ar and the s p a gives him 
flan 3 

Still grander are tne gifts of heaven which Musaeus and his 
son 3 vouchsafe to the just they take them down into the 
world below where thev have the saints lying on coaches 
at a feast, everlastingly drank, crowned with garlands their 
D dea seems to be that an immortality of drunkenness is the 
highest meed of virtue Some extend their rewards yet 
further the posterity as they say of the faithful and just 
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shall surv ve o the th d and fourth gene at on. Thu u the 
style in which they praise justice But about the wicked 
there is another s rain they bury them in a slough in 
Hades and make them carry water in a sieve also while 
they are yet living thev bring them to infamy and inflict 
noon them the punishments which Glaucon described as the E 
po tion of the just who are reputed to be unjust nothing 
ei e does their invention supplv „ Such is their maimer of 
pr ismg he one and censuring the other 

Once more Socrates I will ask you to consider another way 
of speaking about ustice and injustice vouch is not confined 
to tie poets but is found m prose writers The universal ^ 64 . 
voice of mankind is always declaring that justice and virtue 
•re honourable but grievous and toilsome and that the 
pleasures of vice and injustice are easy of attainment and are 
only censured by law and opinion. They sav also th t honesty 
is for the most part less profitable than dishonestv and they 
are quite ready to call wicked men happy and to honour 
them both m public and private when they are rich or in 
any other way influential while they despise and overlook 
those wno may be weak and poor even thougn acknowledging b 
them to be better than the others But most extraordinary 
of all :s their mode of speaking about v rtue and the gods 
tney s y that the gods apportion calamity and misery to 
many good men and good and happiness to the w’cked 
And mendicant prophets go to rich men s doors ard persuade 
them that they have a powe committed to them Dy the 
gods of making an aton ment for a man s own or his ancestor $ 
ms by sacrifices or charms wi h ejoicmgs and leasts and c 
they promise to harm an enemy whether just or unjust at 
1 small cost w th magic arts and n carnations binding 
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heaven as th"y say to entente their will And the uoets are 
th_ authout es to whom they appeal, now smoothing the 
pa h of vice v th the words of Hesiod — 

V e m 7 he had in abundance vithon trouble the 
D way is moo h and he dwelling nace is near But before 
vi tue ti e gods have set toil 1 

nd a tedious and up nil road then citing Homer as a 
vutne s that tne gods may be influenced by men for he 
also sav — 

^hc gods too m?v be turned from their purpose nd 
men p ay to tnein and *v rt thei wrath by sacrifices and 
E soothing entreaties and bv liba ions and the odour of fat, 
when tney have sinned and transgressed 2 

And hey p oduce a 1 o«t of books w men by Musaeus and 
0 nheus who were children of tne Moon and tne Muses— 
ha it vv nat hcv s j — according to which they perform their 
1 „ 1 and per u clc not onlv mdiv duals but whole cities 
that “ipu tions and atoremmi s for sm may be made bj 
sacrifices ami amusements which fill a v cant hour and are 
eonuLv at the servic of the living and the dead the latter 
3 S 5 art t call nryste les and the) edeem us rom th" pains 
of lie 1 Out 1 wc neglect them no one knows west awaits as 
He proceeded And now when the joung hca all this said 
bout virtu" and vie ard the wav in which goes and men 
regard, them how are t-eir m helv to be affected, my 
dear Socrates — those o them I menu who are quick witted 
and, hie bees on tl e wing light on every flower and from 
a’l that they h r are p one to draw conclusions as o what 
manner or pe sons Jxey should be and in what way they 
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should walk if they would mat the beat o£ life* Piooabh B 
~he yout 1 ' s ill say to hunself m he words of PincLr — 

Can I by justice or bv eroded ways o* deceit ascend a 
o t er tower which may be a hirtiess to me all my davs 

For what men s-iv is that if I am really ust a-’d am not also 
thougnt just prort there is none but the pa n and loss on 
the oth hand are unmistakeable But if though unjust 
I acqui e tie reputation of justice a heavenly He is promised 
o me Since then, as philosophers prove ppearance tyran c 
r zes over truth and is lord o* happiness to appearance I 
must devo e myself I will desc ibe 2round ne a pictu e 
and shaaow of virtue to be the vestibule ard exterior of in, 
hcrase behnd I will trail the subtle and craity fox as 
Archilochus gre test of sages recommends But I hear 
some one exclaiming that the conce lmcnt of wickedness is 
o f ten difficult to which I answer Nothing great is easv d 
Netemheless the argument irdicates this if we would be 
harm to be the path along which we should proceed With 
a mow to concealment we will est blish secret brotherhoods 
ifdooi ical dubs And there re professors of rhetoric who 
read the art of persuading courts and assemblies and so 
par ly bv persuasion and partly by force I hall make unlaw 
ful ga ns and no be punished Still I he r a vo ce saying 
t at tne gods cannot be deceived neither can they be 
conpelle But what F there are no gods* or suppose 
tnem to have no care of human things — why an either case 
honld we mrad about concealment ? And even if there E 
ire gods and they do care about us yet we know of them 
inly from tradition and he genealogies of t/ie poets and 
he*c arc the very persons whosav that they may be nfiuenccd 
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and turned by fa u a and too h ng entreat es and by 
offerings Let us oe consis ent then and believe both, or 
neither I f the poets speak truly why then we had better 
66 be unjust and offer of the fruits of injustice for if we 
axe last although we may escape the vengeance of heaven 
we shall lose the gains of injustice but if we are unjust we 
shall seep the ga ns and by our sinning and praying and 
pra /mg and sinning the gods will be propiaa ed and we 
shall not be punished But there ib a world below in which 
either we or our posterity will suffer for our unjust de ds 
1 es my friend will be the rejection but there are mysteries 
and atoning deities and these nave great power That is 
B nhi f mignty cites declare and the children of the gods 
who we e their poets and prophets bear a like testimony 
On what prmcip e then shall we any longer choose justice 
rather than the worst njustice ? when if we only unite the 
latter with a deceitful regard to appearances we shall fare to 
our mmd both with gods and men, in life and after death as 
the most nume ous and the h ghest authorities tell us 
C Knowjrg all this Socrates how can a man who has any 
superiority of mmd or person or rank or wealth be willing 
to honour just ce or indeed to re r in from laughmg when 
he hears justice praised } And even if there should be some 
one who is able to d sp ove the truth of my words and who 
is satisfied rnat justice is best still he is not angry with the 
unjust but is verj ready to forgive them because he also 
E> knows that men are not just of their own free will unless 
peradventure there be some one whom the divinity within 
him may have aspired with a hatred of injustice or who 
has attained knowledge of the truth — but no other man 
He only blame* in us ce who on ng to co vardice or age 
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or some weakness lias not tlie power of being unjust Ard 
th s is proved by the fact that when he obtains he power 
he immediately becomes unjust as far as he can be 
The cause of all this Socrates was indicated by us at tne 
beginning of the argument when mj brother and I told you 
how astom hed we were to fnd that of all the professing 
panegyrists of justice— beginning with tne ancient heroes of e 
whom any memorial has been p es rved to us and ending 
with the men of our own time — no one has ever blamed 
lnjnst ce or praisea justice except with a view to the glories 
honours and bene 'its whicn flow front them No- one has 
ever adequately described either in verse or prose the true 
essential nature of either of them abiding in the soul, and 
invisible to any human or dmne eye o shown that of all 
the things of a man 3 soul which he has within him, justice is 
the greatest good and injustice the greatest eviL Had this 367 
been the universal strain had you sought to persuade us of 
this from our youth upwards we should not have been on 
the watch to keep one another from doing vvong but everj 
one would have been h 3 own watchman becaus afraid, if he 
did wrong of harbouring in himself the greatest of evils 
I dare say that Thrasymachus and otne s would seriously hold 
the language which I have been merely repeating and wo <L 
even stronger than these about just.ee and injustice g-ossly 
as I conceive perverting their true naiu e But I speak in 
t us vehement manner as I must frankly confess to j-ou B 
because I want to hear from you the opposite side and 
I would ask you to show not only the superiority which 
j sstice has over mjustice but what effe t they have on the 
possess© of them wh ch makes the one to be a good and tne 
other an evil to him And p ease as Glaccon requested o 
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you to exclude reputations for unless you tike away from 
each of them his true reputation and add on the false, we 
shall say that you do not praise justice but the ppea an e 
C of it we shall think that you are only exhorting us to leep 
injustice dark and that yon really agree with Thra ymachus 
in thinking that justice is another s good and the m erest of 
the stronger and that in justice is a man s own pront and 
mteres tho gh injurious to the weaker Now as you have 
admitted that justice is one of that highes c’ass of goods 
wrich are desi ed indeed for their results but in a far greater 
D degree for their own sakes — like sight o* hearing or Know 
ledge or health or any other real and natura 1 and not merely 
conventional good — I would ask you in your praise of justice 
to regard one point only I mean the essential good and evil 
ivhicn justice and injustice wo L in the possessors or them 
Let others praise justice and censure injustice magnifying 
the rewards and honours of the one and abusing the other 
that is a manner of arguing which, coming from them I am 
re<niy to tolerate but from you who have spent your whole 
life in the consideration of this question, unless I hear the 
E contrary from your own lips I espe-t something better 
And therefore, I say no omy prove to ns that justice is better 
than injustice but show what they either of them &o to the 
possessor of them whicti makes the one to be a good and 
the other an evil whether seen or unseen by gods and mem 
I had a t ways admired the genius of Glaacon and Adei 
m ntus but on hearing tnese words I was quite delighted 
68 and said Sons of an ruustrious father that was not a bad 
beginning of tne Elegiac verses which the a dmi rer of Glaucon 
made m honour of you after you had distinguished yourselves 
at the battie of — 
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Sors of Anston he sang ime offspring e! an Tin- uncus 
hero 

The epithet is very appropriate for there is something truly 
divine m being able to argue as you have done for the superi 
anty of injustice and remaining unconvinced by your own 
arguments And I do believe that von are not convinced — B 
this I infer from your general character for had I judged 
only from your speeches I should have mistrusted you But 
now the greater my confidence m yon the greater is my 
cu faculty in knowing what to say For I am in a serait 
between two on the one hand I feel that I am unequal 
to the task and my inability is brought home to me by the 
fact tint you were not sa isfied wi h the an we- which I made 
to Thrasymtchns proving, as I thought the superior ty 
which justice has over injustice And yet I cannot refuse to 
help while breath and speech remain to me I am af aid 
that there would be an impiety in being present when justice 
is evil spoken o f and not hfurg up a hand in her defence C 
And therefore I had best give such help as I can 
Glaucon and the rest entreated me by all means not to let 
the question drop but to proceed in the investigation. Thcv 
wanted to arrive at the truth first about the nature of justice 
and injustice, and secondiv about their relative advant g s 
I told them what I really thought that the inquiry would be 
of a serious nattue and would require very good eyes 
Seeing then I said that we are no great witB I think that D 
we had bett r adopt a method which I may illustrate thus , 
suppose that a short-sighted person had been asaed by some 
one to read small letters from a distance and it occurred to 
ome one else that they might be found m another place 
which was larger and m which the Jetten were larger — if 
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they were the same and he could read the Lrger letters first 
and then proceed to the lesser — this would have been thought 
a are piece of good fortune 

Very true said Ade mantus but how does the illustration 
E apply to our inquiry > 

I will tell you I replied justice which is the subject of 
our inquiry is as you know sometimes spoken of as the 
virtue of an individual and sometimes as the virtue o f 
a State. 

True he epli & 

And s not a State larger than an individual > 

It is 

Then in tne larger he quantity of justice is ulely to be 
larger and more easily discernible I propose therefore that 
we mqui e into the nature of justice and injustice first as 
369 they appear m the State and secondly m the individual, 
proceeding from the greater to the lesser and comparing 
them 

That he said is an excellent proposal 
it And if we imagine the S ate in process of creation we 
sh '1 see the jus ce and injus ice of the State m process 
of creation al o 

I dare say 

\v hei the State is completed there mav be a hope that the 
object of our search will be more easily discovered 
B kes fax mo e easily 

But oug^t we to attempt to construct one f I said, for to 
do so as I am inclined to think, will be a very serious task. 
Reject therefore 

I have reflected said Adeimantus, and am anxious tnat 
you snould p ace d. 
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A State I said rises as I conceive out of the needs of 
mank nd no one is seif sufficing but all of us have many 
wants Can any Other origin of a State be imagin d? 

There can be no other 

Then as we have many wants and many persons arec 
needed to supply them one takes a helper for one purpose 
and another for another and when these pinners and 
helpers are gathered together m one habitation the body of 
inhabitants is termed a State 

True he said 

And they exchange with one another and one gives and 
another receives under the idea that the exchange will be 
for their good. 

Very true 

Then I said let u b gin and create in dea a Sute and 
yet the ifuc creator is ne cessit y who is the mother of our 
invention. 

Of course he eplied 

T\ow the first and greatest of necessities lsjpod which is p 
tli- condition of life and existence 


Certainly 

The second is a dwell ng and the third do hing and the 
like 


True 

And now le us see how our city will be able to supply 
this great demand We may suppose that one man is a hns 
bondman, another a builder some one else a weaver — shall 
we add to them a shoemaker orperhaps some other purveyor 
to our bodily wants i 

Quite right u** 

The barest notion of a State mus mdude four or five men. 
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E Clearly 

And how will they proceed f Will each bring the result 
of his labours ^ to a common stock ? — the ndividnal husbanc 
man for example producing for fou and labouring four 
times as long and as much as he need in the provision of 
food with which he supplies others as well as himsel* or 
will he have nothing to do witn others and not be at the 
t cable o producing for them, but provide for himself alone 
370 a fourth o the food m a fourth of the time and in the 
rem ming thre fourths of ms time be employed in making 
a house or a coat or a pa±r of shoes having no partnership 
with others, but supplying himself all his own wants ' 

Adennaatus thought that he should aim at producing 
food only and not at producing everything 

Probably I replied that wotdd be the better wav and 
when I hear you say this, I am myself reminded that we are 
B not all alike there are diversities of natures among us which 
are adapted to differen occupations 

Ve-y true 

And w il vou have a work better done when the workman 
has many occupations or when he has only on-? 

When he has only one. 

Farther there can be no doubt that a worS is spo It when 
not done at the ight ime ? 

hJo doubt 

For business is not disposed to wait until the doer of the 
feusiress is at leisure but the doer must follow up what he 
C is doing and make the business ins firs object 

He must 

And if so we must inf e that all things are produced more 
plentifully and easily and of a better quality when one y^-n 
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does one tiling which is natural to him and do®, it at the 
right time and leaves other th ngs 

Undoubtedly 

Then more than four citizens will be required for the 
husbandman will not m Le his own plough or mattock or 
other jnplemeats o # agriculture if tney are to be good for D 
anything Neither will ’he builder make his tools — and he 
too needs many and in like manner tne weaver and shoe 
maker 

Tiue 

Then carpenters and smiths and many other artisans will 
be sharers in our little State which is already beginn ng to 

grow 7 

True 

Yet even if we add neatherds shepherds and other herds- 
men m order that our husbandmen may have oxen to plough E 
with and builders as well as ausbandmen may have draught 
cattle and curriers and weavers fleeces and hides — still our 
State will not be very large 

That is true jet neither will it be a very small State 
winch contains all these 

Then again, there is the situation of the aty — to find 
a place where nothing need be imported is welinigh im 
possible 

Then there must be another class of citizens who will 
bung the required supply from anotner city ? 

There must. 

But if the trader goes empty handed having nothing 3 1 
which they require who would supply his need, he will come 
bach empty-handed. 

That 11 c 
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And ther efore what they produce at home mast be sot 
only enough for themselves bat such both in quantity and 
quality as to accommodate those from whom their wants re 
supplied 

Very true 

Then mo e husbandmen and more artisans will be re 
qmred 

They will 

IS at to mention the importers and exporters who are 
called merchants ? 

Yes 

Then we shall want merchants? 

We shall 

And if rue chandise is to be car led over the sea skilful 
S sailors will also be reeded and m considerable numbers ? 

Yes in considerable numbers > 

Then again within the city how will they exchange then 
productions r To secu e such an exchange was as you will 
remember one of our principal objects when we formed 
them mto a soaetv and constituted a State 

Cleanly they will buy and sell 

Then they will need a market place, and a money token 
for purposes of exchange 

Certaimy 

C Suppose now that a husband-nan or an artisan brings 
some prod etion to market and he comes at a time when 
there is no one to exchange with him, — is he to leave his 
calling and sit d'e m the market place? 

]hot at ail he wall find people there who seeing the want, 
undertake the office of salesmen In well ordered States they 
are commonlv those who are the weakest in. bodily strength 
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and therefore litt'e use for any other purpose their d 
is to be m the market and to give money m exchange io 
goods to those who desire to sell and to take money from 
those who desire to buy 

This wa"t then creates a class of retail traders 

“ vt * m our 

State Is not retailer the term which is applied to those 

who s t in the market place engaged in buying and se p m 
while those who wander from one city to another are called 
merchants ? 

^ es he said 

And there is anotl er class of servants who are inteU ectua .] v E 
hardly on the level of companionship still they i iaTe pj^ 
of bodily strength for labour which accordingly t hey sc y 
and are called f I do not mistake hirelings hire being the 
nane which is given to the pr ce of their labour 

True 

Then hirelings will help to make up our population * 

hes 

hnd now Adeimantus is our St te matured and perfected? 

I think so 

Where then is justice and where is injustice and m tvhat 
part of the State did they Bpri-g up? 

Probably t n the dealings of these citizens with one annt] 1rr ^ z 
I cannot imagine that tiiey are more likely to~be 
anywhere else 

I dare say that you ate right in your sugge non, | sai< j 
we had better thmlc the ma ter out and not shr nk f roai ^ 
inquiry 

Let us then consider first of all what will be their way of 
lie bow that we have that established them Will ^ 
anoduce corn, and wine, and clothe* and shoe*, and 
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houses for themseTO? And when thev are horded the/ 
will work in sunnier common.]/ st ipped and barefoot but 
B m w nter substantially clothed and shod The/ will feed on 
barley meal and flour of wheat baking and kneading then 
making noble cakes and loaves these hey will serve up on 
a mat cf -eeds or on clean leaves themselves reclining the 
whil upon beds strewn witn yew or myrtle And they and 
tne^ children will feas drinking of the wine wnch licv 
have made wearing garlands on tneir heads and hymning the 
praises of the gods in happy converse with one another 
C And they will take care uhat their families do not exceed 
their means having an eye to poverty or war 
But said Claucon interposing yon have not given them 
1 relish to their meal 

True I replied I had forgott n of course they most have 
a reli h — salt, and olives <md cheese and they w 11 boil roots 
and herbs such as country people p epare for a aesser 
we shall give them figs ard peas and beans and they will 
ro st myrtle berries and acorns at the fire d inking m 
D moderation And with such a diet they may be expected to 
1 ve in peace and health to a good old age and bequeath 
i a s mikr life to then: children after them 

l es Socrates he said and if yon were providing f or a ci ty 
I of p igs how else would you feed tne beasts f 

But what would you have Ghucon ? I replied 
Why he s id, you should give them the ordinary con 
ven »"ces of life People who are to be comfortable are 
accustomed to he on so r as and dine off tables nd they should 
E have sauces and sweets in th- modern style 

Yes I said, now I understand the ques ion which van 
would have me consider is not onlv how a State but how 
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a t-Tui pas St tejs create d and possioly there is no hum m 
I for in such a Sta e we shall be more likely to see ho v 
justice and injustice originate In my opinion he true and 
he lthv const tut on of the State is die one which I h ve 
d scribed But f you wish also to see a State at fever heat 
I 1 ave no objec ion For I suspect that many will not be 
sa shed with the simpler way of life They will be for 373 
adding soras and tables and other furniture also dainties 
nd perfumes and incense and courtesans and caLes all these 
not of or e sort onlj but in ev ery variety we must go beyond 
t le necessaries o* wmch I was at first speaJung such as houses 
aid clothes and shoes the arts of the pain er and tne 
embroiderer well have to be set m motion and gold and ivory 
and all sorts of materials mas be procured 
True he said B 

Then we must enlarge our borders for the original 
Healthy State is no longer sufficient Now will the a*v have 
to HI and sweil vitn a multitude of callings which are no 
cqui ed bv arv ratural want such as the whole tribe of 
hun ers and acto s of whom one large cl? s have to do with 
forn. s and colours another wiU be the votaries of music — 
poets and their attendant train of rhapsod*st players 
dancers, contractors also makers of divers kinds of articles 
including women s dresses And we shall want more sarvan s G 
\ i’l not tutors be also m reques^ and nurses wet and dry 
tirewomen and barbers as well as confectioners and cooks 
and swineherds, too who were not needed and therefore had 
1*0 place m the former edition of our State, but are needed 
now ? They must not be forgotten and there will be 
annuals o* many other kinds, if people ea them. 

Cert n y 
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D And liTing in this way we *1 all have much greater n ed of 
physicians than beio e? 

Much greater 

And the conn ry wh: -h was enough to support the or g nil 
inhabitants will b-_ too smai 1 now and no enough 

Quite true 

Then a slice of our neighbours land will be wanted by us 
for pasture and til 1 age and th'y will want a ice of ours 
if hie ourselves they exceed he limit of necessity and give 
tnemselves up to the unlimited accumulation of wealth'' 

E That Socrates will be nevitable 

And so we shall go to war Glaucon Shall we not ? 

Most vertamly he repued. 

Then wtnout determining as yet wnether war does good 
or harm, thus much we may affirm hat now we have is 
covered war to be derived from causes which are al o the 
causes of almost all the etils in States private as well as 
pubh 

Undoubt di 

And our State must once more enlarge and this time the 
enlargement will be nothing short of a whole army which 
3/4 will have to go out and f ght with the invaders for all that we 
have as well as for the tnings and persons whom we were 
describing above 

Why? he said axe they nc capable of defending them 
selves ? 

No I said not if we were right m the prnciple which 
was acknowledged by all of us when we were i-aming the 
Smte tl e principle as vou will remember was that one 
man cannot practise many arts with success 

Veiy true he said 
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But is not war n at? B 

Certainly 

And an art requiring as much a ention as sho»maknig ? 

Quite true 

And the shoemaker was not allowed by us to be a husband 
man or a weaver or a builder — in orde that we might have 
our shoes well made but to him and to every otter worker 
was assigned one work for which he was by nature Girted and 
at that tie was to continue working all his life long and at no C 
other he was not to let opportunities slip and then he 
would become a good workman Now nothing can be more 
impo tant than that the work of a soidier shonld be well 
done But is war an art so easily acquired that a man may 
be a warrior who is also a husbandman or shoemaker or 
other artisan although no one in the world womd be a good 
dice or draught player who merely took up the game as 
a recreation, and had not from his earliest years devoted 
himself to this and nothing else? No tools will make a man 
a skilled workman or master of defence nor be of any use to 
iuxr who has not learned how to handle them and has never 
bestowed any attention upon them How then will he who O 
takes up a shield or other implement of war become a good 
fighter all m a day wliether with heavy armed or any other 
kind of troops > 

Yes he said die tools whicn would teach men their own 
use would be beyond price. 

And the higher the duties of the gns dian I said the mo-e 
time, and skill, and art and application will be needed ny E 
him? 

No doubt he replied 

Vkill ns not also require natural aptitude for his cilung? 


an? I 
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Then it will be onr duty to select if we can natures which 
are fitted for uie task of guarding the city? 

It will 

And the selection will be no easy matter I said but we 
must be b ave and do our best 
375 We must 

Is not the nobie youth very like a well bred dog in respect 
of guarding and watching? 

What do you mean ? 

I mean that both of them ougnt to be quick to see, and 
swift to overtake the enemy when they see him and strong 
too if when they have caught him they have to fight With 
him. 

All these qualities he replied will certainly be required 
by them 

Well and you guardian must be brave if he is to fight well? 

Certainly 

And is he likely to be brave who has no spirit whether 
horse or dog or any other animal ? Have you never observed 
B now invincible and unconquerable is spirit and how the 
presence of it makes tne soul of any creature to be absolutely 
fearless and indomitable? 

I have 

Then now we have a clear notion of the bodily qualities 
which are ’-equired in the guardian 

True 

And al o of the mental ones Ls soul is <n be full of spirit? 

Yes 

But are not th se spirited natures apt to be savage with 
one another and with everybody else 
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A di^cnl y by no means easy to overcome lie replied 
Whereas I s id they ought to be dangerous to their c 
enemies and gentle to their friends if not thej will destroy 
taemselves without waiting f or tneir enemies to destroy Jiem 
True he said 

What is to he done then? I said how shall we find 
gentle nature which has also a great spirit for the ore is the 
contradiction of the o her ? 

True 

hie will not be a good guardian who is wanting tn eitner 
ct these two qualities and jet tne combination of them 
appears to be impossible and hen'-e we mus mfer tl at to D 
be a good guarcLan is impossible 
I am afra-d that what you say is ue he replied 
Here f eeiing perplexed I began to thmL over what had 
preceded — My friend I said no w onder mat we are in a 
p rp^emty for we have lost sight of tne image which we 
had before us 

What do you mean? he said 

I mean to say that tne e do exist natu.es gifted with those 
opposite qualities 
And where do you find them 5 

Many animals I replied, furnish examples of them oar 
f lend the dog is a ie-y good one yon know that well br*~d £ 
dogs are perfectly gentle to their familiars and acquaintances 
and the reverse to strangers 
Yes I know 

Then there is nothing impossible or out o* the order of 
nature m our finding a guardian who has a similar combua 
non of qualities? 

y not. 




1 he tvz tcb-dog a philosopher 

\\ duM not he who ia fi*ted o be a guardian bes da the 
spin ed nature need to have the qualities of a pndosopherl 

I do not appreh nd your meaning 
^76 The trait of which I am speaking I replied may be also 
seen m the dog and is remark ble in the ammaL 

What tra t ’ 

Why a dog wherever he sees a stranger is angry wren 
an acquaintance he welcomes him although the one has 
never done him any harm nor ihe other any good Did this 
never strike yon as curious * 

The mat er never struck me befon. out I quite recogni„e 
the truth of your remark. 

Anc surely tins instinct of tne dog is very charming — 
£ your dog is z true philosopher 
Wly? 

Whv because he distinguishes the f ace of a friend and of 
an enemy only by the criterion 01 knowing and not knowing 
And must not an animal be a lover of le rning who determines 
what he Lies and d.s Les by the test of knowledge and 
ignoranc* * 

Most assuredly 

And is not the love of learning the love of wisdom which 
is philosophy ? 

They are the same he renhed 

l And may we not say confidently of man also that ne who 
C is ikely to be gentle to his fiiends and acquaintances mnst 
f by nature be a lover of wisdom and knowledge? 

That we may sa*elv affirm. 

Then he who is to be a really good and noble guardian of 
the State will require 0 unite in himself philosophy and 
spirt and sm. ness and strength ? 


Education m mum and gymnastic II 376 c 

Undoubtedly 

Then we have found the desired natures and now that 
we have found them how are they to be reared and educa ed ? 

Is not this an inquiry which may be expected to throw lignt 
on the greater inquiry which is our final end — How do o 
justice and injustice glow up m States? for we do not want 
either to omit what is to the point or to draw out th argn 
men to an inconvenient length 

Adeimantus thought that tne rnqujy would be of great 
service to us 

Then 1 s id my dear friend the task must not be given 
up even, if somewhat long 

Certainly not. 

Come then, and let us pass a leisure hour m story telhrg 
and our s ory shall be the educa ion o our heroes 

By all means g 

And what shall be their education ? Can we find a better 
han the traditional sort? — and this has two divisions, 
gymnastic for the body and music for the soul 

True 

Shall we begin education with music and go on to gym 
nastic afterwards ? 

By all means 

And when you speak of musi do yoa include literature 
or not? 

Ido 

And literature may be either true or false ? 

Yes 

And the young should be trained m both kinds and we 377 
begin with the false? 

I do not understand your meaning, he said. 
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lhe censorship of stones 

You know I sa d tLat we begin by elling children sto es 
which though not wholly destitute o* truth are m the mam 
fictitious and these stories are tola them when they a e not 
of an age to lea n. gymnastics 
Very rue 

That was mv meaning when I sa d that we mas teach 
music before gymnastics 
Quite right he said 

You know also that the beginning is the most important 
part of any work, especially in the case of a young and t aider 
thing for that is the time at wh_ch the character is being 
formed and the desir-d imp ession is more readily taken 
Quite true 

And shall we just carelessly allow chi dren to hear any 
casual tab's which may be devised by casual persons and 
to receive into their minds ideas for the most part the very 
oppcsi e of those which we should wish them to have when 
they are grown up ’ 

We canrot 

Then the first tlung will be to establish a censorship of 
b a writers or fiction and let the censors receive any tale of 
fiction which is good and reject the bad and we will desire 
mothers and nurses to tell their children the authorized 
ones onlj Let them fashion the mind with such tales even 
more fondly than they mould the body with their hands 
but most of those which are now m use must be da 
ca ded. 

Of what tales are you speaking? he said 
You m y find a model of the lesser ir the greater I said 
for they «re necessarily of the same type and tnere g the 
tame spirit m both, of them. 


Homer and Hesiod II 377 d 

Very Likely he replied but I do nor u yet know what 
yon would term the greater 

Those I said, which are narrated by Homer and Hesiod 
and the rest of the poets who have ever been the great story 
tellers of mankind. 

But which stories do yon mean, he said , and what fault 
do you find with them? 

A fault which is most serious I said the fault of telling 
a lie and what is more a bad he 

But when is this fault comm; ted? 

Whenever an erroneous representation is made of theE 
na ure of gods and heroes — as when a painter paints a 
portrait rot having the shadow of a likeness to the original 

Yes he said, that sort of thing is certainly very blameahle 
but what are the stones which you mean? 

F rst of all I said, there was that greatest of all lies m high 
places which the poet told about Uranus and which was 
a bad he too — I mean what Hesiod says that Uranus did, 
and how Cronus retaliated on him 1 The doings of Cronus 378 
and the sufferings which m turn his son inflicted upon him 
even if they were true, ought certainly not to be lightly told 
to young and thoughtless persons if possible they had 
better be buried in silence But if there is an absolute 
necessity for their mention a chosen few might hear them in 
a mystery and they should sacrifice not a common [Eleu 
siman] pig but some huge and unprocurab'e victim and 
then the number of the hearers will be very few indeed 

Why yes said he, those stones are extremely objectionable. 

1 es Adeimantus they are stones not to be repeated m B 
mr State , the young man should not be told that m com 
Hesod, TUeogray 54, 459. 


b ibe immoralities of mythology 

■k ttng the worst of enmes he is far from do ng anything 
outrageo_s and that even if he chastises his father when 
he does wrong m whatever manner he will only be following 
the examp e of the first nd greatest among the gods 

I entirely agree with you he said m my opinion those 
stor es are quite unfit to be repeated 
Neither if we mean our future guardians to regard the 
habit of quarrellirg among themselves as of all things the 
basest should any word be said to them of the wars m 
C heaven and of Jie plots and fightings of the gods against 
o^e another fo they are not true No we shall never 
mention the battles of the giarts or let them be embroidered 
on garments and we shall be silent about the innumerable 
other ouar els of gods and heroes wth their friends and 
relatives If they wonld only believe us we wo aid tell them 
that quarrelling is unholv and that never up to this tame 
D has there been any quarrel between citizens this is what 
old men and old women should begin by telling children 
and when, they grow np the poets also should be told to 
compose for them in a similar spir t 1 But the narrative of 
Hephaestus binding Here his mothe or now on another 
o casion Zeus sent him fiymg for taking her part when she 
was bang beaten and all the battles of the gods in Homer — 
these tales must not be admitted into our St*te whether 
they are supposed to have an allegorical meamng or not 
For a young person cannot judge what is allegorical and 
E uhat is literal anytLng that he receives into his mind a 
tlxat age is likelv to become indelible and unalterable and 
therefore it os most important t^at he tales which the young 
first hear should be models of virtuous thoughts 

Placing the alter -ypaairt, md a aft* r fit DO. 
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There you a e ngh he replied but 1 any one ask* 
where are such monels 0 be found and of what tales are you 
speaking — how alull we answe hun f 

I said to hm You and I Adeimantus at this moment ,79 
axe not poets but founders of a State now the founders 
of a State ought to know the general forms in which poets 
should cast tiieir tal s and the limits which must be observed 
o y them but to make the tales is not their business 

Very true he said but what are these forms of theology 
which you mean 1 

Something of this kind I replied —God is always to be 
represented as he truly is whatever be the sort of poetry, 
epic lyric or tragic m wh ch the representation is given 

Right 

And is he no truly good ? and must he not be represented B 
as such? 

Certainly 

And no good thing is hn tful ? 

No indeed 

And that which is not htutful hurts nct ? 

Certainly not 

And that which hurts not does uo evil 

iNo 

And can that which does no evil be a cause of evil? 

Impossible 

And the good is advantageous ? 

Yes 

And ther fore the cause of well being? 

Yes 

It follows therefore that the good is no the cause of aP 
things but cf the good only I 



7 c Gad is not the author oj~ evil 

C Ajruredly 

Then God if he he good, is rot the author of all things 
as the many assert but he is the cause of a few things omy 
and not of most hmgs that occur to men For few are the 
goods of human life and many are the evils and the good 
13 to be attributed to God alone of the ev Is the causes are 
to be sought elsewhere, and not in him 

That appears to me to be most true he said 
Then we must not listen to Homer or to ny other poet 
D who is guilty of the folly of saying that -wo casks 

Lie at the threshold of Zeus full of lots one of good, 
the other of evil lots 1 

and that he to whom Zeus giv s a mixture of the two 

Sometimes meets with evil fortune at oth^r times with 
good 

but that he to whom is given the cup of unmingled ill. 

Him wild hunger drives o er the beauteons earth 
EA-d again — 

Zeus who is the dispenser of good and evil to us 

And if any one averts that the violation of oaths and treaties, 
wluch was really the work of Pandarus * was brought abou 1- 
by Athene and Zeus or that the strife and contention of the 
gods was instigated by Themis and Zeus 8 he shall not have 
our approval neither will we allow our young men to hear 
th words of Aeschylus that 

0 God plants guilt among men when he desires utterly to 
destroy a house 

Ard if a poet wri es of the sufferings of Niobe — the subiect 

ud xxi 5 b il 69. 
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Can bod assume many forms'" II 5 8o 

if the tragedy n which these amh c verses occu — or of the 
house of Pelops or of the Trojan war or on any similar theme 
either we must not permit him to say that these are the 
works of God or if they are of God he must dense some 
explanation of them such as we are seeking he must say that 
God did what w s just and nght and they were the better B 
for being punished but that those who are punished are 
miserable and that God is the author of their misery — the 
poet is not to be permitted to say though he may say that 
the wicked are miserable because they require to be punished 
and are benefited by receiving punishment from God but 
that God being good is the autnor of evil to any one is to be 
strenuously denied, and not to be said or sung o heard m C 
verse or p ose by any one whether old or young in any well 

0 dered commonwealth Such a fiction is suudal ruinous 
impious 

I agree with you he replied and am ready to g ve my 
assent to the law 

Let this then be one of our rules and principles concerning 
the gods to which our poets and mate s will be expected to 
conform — that God is not the author of all things but of 
good only 

That will do he said 

And wnat do you think of a second print pie? Shall D 

1 ask yon whether God is a magician and of a nature to 
appear insidiously now in one shape ana now in another — 
sometimes himself changing and passing into many forms 
sometimes de eivmg us with the semblance of such trans 
formations or is he one and the same immutably filed it 
h s own proper imag* 11 

I cannot answer you, he said without more thought 
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Wbat is good changes least 

Well, Ija d bnt f we supoose a change in any thing that 

E change must be ejected eithe by the thing itself or b> some 
other thing ? 

Most certainly 

And tilings winch are at tl eir bes are also least liable to 
be altered or discomposed for example when healthiest 
and strongest the human f ame is least liable to be affected 
by meats and drinb and the plant which is in the fullest 
vigour a’so suffers least fiom winds or the heat of the sun or 
any simnar causes 

Of course 

5i And will not the bravest and wisest soul be least confused 
or deranged by any external influence > 

True 

And the same principle as I should suppose applies to 
all composite things — iurmtuie, houses garments when 
good and well made they a e least altered by time and 
Circumstances 

Very true 

B Then everything which is good whether made by art o 
natu e or boJi is leas liable to suffer change from without ? 

True. 

But surely God and the things of God are in every way 
perfect f 

Of course they are 

Then ne can hardly be compelled by external influence to 
tafce many shapes ? 

He cannot 

But may he not change and transform Lmself ? 

Clearly, he said, that must be the case if ne is changed 
at slL 
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And wul he then change himself f®* tbe better and fairer 
or fo the wo se and more unsightly* 

If he change at all h can only change or th wors* for 0 
we cannot suppose mm to be deficient either in virtue or 
beauty 

Very true Adeimantus nut then would any one, whether 
Goa or man desire to mate himse 1 f waise* 

Impossible 

Then it is impossible hat God should ever be willing to 
change being as is supposed, the fairest and bes that is 
conceivable every God remains absolutely and for eve m 
his own form 

That necessarily follows he said m my judgement 

Then I said, my dear friend, let none of the poets tell us jj 
that 

The gods taking the disguise of strangers from other 
lands walk up and down ernes a all sorts of forms 

and let no one slander Proteus and Thetis neither let any 
one e,the in tragedy or m any other kind of poetry int o 
duce Here disguised in the likeness of a priestess asking 
an alms 

For the life giving daughters of Inachus the river of 
Argos 

— ■ 1 et us h ve no more lies of that sort N-ther must we E 
have mothers under the influence of the poets scaring their 
children with a bad version of these myths— telling how 
certain gods as they say Go about by night in the likeness 
of so many strangers and in divers x orms but let them. 

Horn. 04 xttL 385 
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take Heed lot they make cowards of the r children and at 
the same time spean blasphemy against the gods 
Heaven forbid he said 

But al hough the gods are themselves unchangeab'e still 
ay witchcraft and deception they may male us think that 
the/ appear in various forms f 
Perhaps he repLed 

Well but can you imagine that God .wll be willing to lie 
whether m word or deed or to put oith pnantom of 
himself f 

383 I cannot say he replied 

Do you not know I said that the true he if such an 
expression may be allowed is hated of gods and men 
What do you mean? he said. 

I mean that no one os willingly d cesved in that which is 
the truest and highest part of himself or about the truest 
and highest matters there above all he is most afraid or 
a lie having possession of him. 

Still, he said I do not comprehend you 
B The reason is I repi ed that you attribute some profound 
meaning to my words but I am only saying ha deception, 
o Dang deceived or uninfo med about the highest realities 
m the highest part of themselves which is the soul and in 
that part of them to have and to hoM the lie is what mankind 
least like — that I sav is what they utterly detest 
There is nothing more hateful to them 
And as I was just now remarking this ignoran e n the 
soul of him who is deceived may be called the true he for 
the lea words is only a kind of imitation and shadowy 
itruge of a previous affection o f the sou] not pure unadulter- 
C ated falsehood. Am I not right? 
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Perfectly ngat 

The true he is na ed not only by the gods but also by 
men ' 1 
Y s 

Whereas the he in words is in certain cases useful and not 
fateful m dealing with enemies — that would be an instance 
or again when those whom we call our friends n a fit of 
madness or illusion axe going o do som* harm then it is 
useful and is a sort of medicine or preventive also in the 
tales of mythology of which we were just now speaking — D 
because we ao not know the truth about ancient times we 
make falsehood as much Lite truth as we c n and so turn 
it to account 
Very true He said 

But can any of these reasons applv to God? Can we 
suppose that he s ignorant of antiquity and therefore has 
recourse o invention? 

That would be ridiculous he sa d 

Then the lving poet nas no place in our idea of God ? 

I should say not 

Or perhaps he may tell a lie because he is afraid of 
enemies? 

That is inconceivable £ 

But he may have friends who are senseless or mad ’ 

But no mad or senseless person can be a friend of God 
Then no motive can be imagined why God should he? 

None whatever 

Then the wipe. human and divine is aosolutedy incapaole 
of falsehood? 
les 

Then is God perfectly duple and true both m word nd 


2 E bod cannot lie 

deed he change* not he deceive* ijo e tier by 9 gn or 
wo d by dream, or wak ng v.s-un 
ij Your thoughts he said are the reflection of my own 

lou agree wi h me then I said that this is the second 
type or form in which we should wri e and speak bout 
divine things The gods are not magicians who transform 
hemselves neither do they deceive mankind in any way 
I grant tha’ - 

Then although we are admirers or Homer we do not 
admire the lying dream which Zeus sends to Agamemnon 
neither will we praise the verses of Aeschylus m which Thetis 
B says that Apollo at her nuptials 

Was celebrating in song her fair progeny whose davs were 
to be long and to know no sickness And wnen he had 
spoken of my lot ns m all things blessed of heaven he aised 
a note of triumph and cheered my soul And I thought 
t lat the word of Phoebus being divine and full of prophecy 
would not fad And now he him el who uttered the strain 
he who was present at the banquet ~nd who said this — he 
it n who has slam my son - 

0 These are the kind of sentiments about the gods which 
will arouse our anger and he who utters them shill be 
refused a chorus neither shall we allow teachers to make 
use of them in the instruction of tne young meaning as we 
do ttiat our guardians, as far as men can be should be true 
worshippers of the gods and like them 
I entirely agree he said in these principles and promise 
to make them my lam 
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S^h then I said are oj pure p’es of ^eo’ogy — °otne S,e»h. 
ta’es a_e to be told, and o Jiers are not to oe told to our ^ 
disciples hrom their vouth upwards if we mean them to 
honour the gods and treir parent and o value riena hm 
with one another 

Yes ard I think tia our p nap’ s are “ight he a. 

E at i f they are to be cot ageous must thev not learn otb er 
les ons besides these, nd lessons of such a bud as w i take 
away the f ar oi death? C n an/ man oe cour gcous who B 
ius +he fear of dea h in him * 

Certainly not ne said. 

And can he be f ea less of death, or wul he choose dea h n 
battle rather than defeat and slaver} who uehe/es the world 
below to be real and te nblei 

Impos ible 

Then we must uuse a control over the narrators of tins 
class of ta’es as well as over the oth ”s and beg them not 
simply to revile but rathe, to commend the wo Id below 
intimating to them tnat tneir descriptions are _ntrue nd C 
will do harm to our uture warriors 

That will be ou duty he said 

Then I said we shall have to obi terate many obnoxious 
passages, beginning wi Ji the verses 

1 would rather be a serf on the land of a poor and portion 
less man than rule over all the dead who have tome to 
naught J 
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3 8 6 c 1 f e poets 1 pictures of Hades 

Wc must also expunge the vers which tells ns how Pluto 
feared, 

P Lest the mansions g un and squalid which the gods abhor 
should be seen both of mortals and immortals 1 

And again — 

O heavens verity m the house of Hades there is soul and 
ghostly form but no mind at all ! a 

Again of Tiresias — 

TTo him even alter death did Persephone grant mind ] 
that he alone should be wise but the other souls are flitting 
shades 3 

Again — 

The soul flying f om the limbs had gone to Hades 
Lment ng her fate leaving manhood and youth 4 

Again — 

387 And the soul, with shrilling cry passed like smoke beneath 
the earth s 

And — 

As bats m hollow of mystic cat err whenever any of them 
has drooped out of the string and falls from the rock fly 
shrilling «nd cling to one another so did they with shrilling 
cry ho d together as they moved 6 

B And we must beg Homer and the other poets not to be 
angry if we strike out these and similar passages not because 
they are unpaetical or unattract ve o the papular ear but 
because the greater the poetical charm of them, the less are 
thev meet for the ears of boys and men who are meant to be 
free, and who should fear slavery mom than aeath 
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Death ts not to be feared III 3 8 7 r 

L^doubted’y 

Also we shJl have to reject all the terrible and appalling 
names which describe the worla below — Cocytus and S yx 
u nost3 under the earth and sapless shades and any similar c 
words of wh.ch the very mention causes a shudder to pass 
iixough the inmost soul of him who hears them I do not 
say th*t these horrible stones may not hav e a use of some 
uina but th re is a dange th t the nerve3 o oar gu rdiana 
may be rendered too excitable and effeminate by them 

There is a real dange he said 

' T hen we must hav\. no more o f them 

True 

Another and a nobler stra n must be composed and surg 
by ns 

Clearly 

And shall we proceed to get rid of the weepings and wail D 
ngs of famous men ? 

They will go w th the rest 

But shall we be right in getting nd of them? Reflect our 
principle is that the good man will not consider death terrible 
to any other good man who is his comrade 

Yes that is our p maple. 

And tnerefore he will not so raw for b s departed fiend 
as though he had suffered anything tembl ? 

He will not 

Such an one as we fu. ther maintain, is sufficient for him 
elf and his own happiness, and therefore is least m need 01 £ 
oth ■ men 

True he said 

And for this reason the loss of a son or brother or the 
lermvation of fortune u o him of all men least terrible 


I he lamentations of heroes 
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Asm redly 

And therefo e he will be least likely to lament and wiL 
bear with the greatest equpmmity any misfortune oi this sort 
which may be all him 

Yes he will reel such a misfortune far less tn»n another 

Then we shall be right ir getting nd of the lamentations 
of famous men, rd making them over to women (and not 
3 c 3 even o women who are good for anything) or o men of 
a baser sort that those who are being educated Dy us to be 
the defenders o c their country may scorn to do the like 

That will be very right 

Then we will orce more en reat Homer and the other 
poets not to depict Achilles 1 who is the son of a goddess brst 
lying on his side then on his back, and then on his face 
then starting up and sailing in i frenzy along the shores of 
B the barren sea now taking the sooty ashes m both his 
hands 2 and pouring them over his head or weep ng and 
wailing in the var ous modes which Homer has delm ated 
Nor should he describe Priam the kinsman of the gods as 
p avmg and beseeching 

Robing m the dirt calling each man loudly by his rume 3 

Still more earnestly will we beg of him at all ei cuts not to 
in roduce the gods lamenting and saying 

C Alas 1 my misery 1 Alas 1 that I bore the bravest to my 
sorrow 4 

But if he must introduce the gods at any rate let him no 
dare so completely to misrepresent the greatest of the gods, 
as to make him say — 

11 jociv io lb xvii s? 3 lb xxts 414 
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0 heavens 1 with my eyes ve lly I behold a de r friend 
of nine chased round and round tl e city and my heart is 
sorrowful 1 

Or again — 

Woe is me t^at I am fated to have Sarpedon de est cf 
men to me subdued at the hands of P troclus tne son of D 
Menoe jus 2 

For if my sweet Adeimantus our youth serionslv listen to 
such unworthy representations of the gods instead oi laugh 
mg at them as they ought hardly will any of them deem that 
he himself being but a man can be dishonoured by simJa 
actions neither will he rebuke any inclination which may 
arise in his mind to say and do he like And instead of 
having any shame or self contro he will be aiways whining 
and lamenting on shgh occasions 
Yes he said that is most true E 

Y“s I replied but that surely is vna ought not to be as 
tlie argument has just proved to us and by that p oof we 
mas abide until it is disproved by a better 
It ought not to be 

Neither ought our guardians to be given to laughter For 
i fit of laughter wiucn has been indulged to excess almost 
aiways pioduces a violent reaction 
So I believe 

Then persons of worth even if onlv mortal men must not 
be represented as overcome by laughter and still lea must 
sucn a representation of the gods be allowed 

StiU lees of tl»e gods as you say he replied jjg 

Then we shall not suffer sucn an expression to be used 
about the gods as th t of Homer when he describes how 
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Only raters may he 

Inextitigmshab e kughter a ose among the blessed gods 
wn.cn thev saw Hephaestus bustling about the marsion 1 

On your views we must not admit them 
On my views if you like to father them on me that we 
D must not admit them is ce tain 

Again truth should be highly valued if as we were 
saymg a lie is useless to the gods and useful only as a medicine 
to men then the use of such medicines should be restricted 
to physicians, private individuals have no business with 
them 

Clearly not he said 

Then if any one at all is to have he pr vilege of lying the 
rulers of the State should be the persons and they in their 
dealings either with enemies o with their own citizens may 
be allowed to he for the public good. But nobody else shon'd 
C meddle With anything of the kind and although the rulers 
fwve tins privilege for a private man to lie to them in return 
is to be deemed a more heinous fault than for the patient or 
the pupil of a gymnasium not to speak the truth about his 
own bodily illnesses to the physician or to the trainer or for 
a sailor not to tell the captain what is happening about tLe 
ship and the rest of the crew and how things are going with 
himself or his fellow sailors 
Most true he said 

D If then the ruler catches anybody beside himself lying 
m the State, 

Any of the craftsmen whether he be priest or physician 
or carpenter * 

he will punish him for introducing a practice which is equally 
subversive and destructive of ship or State 
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Meet eerta n!y he said, if our idea of the Sta e is ever 
ca ied out 

In the nest plac our youth mu t be tempera ef 

Certainly 

Are not the chief elements of temperance spe «. ng 
generally ob dience to commanders and eif control in E 
sen ual pleasures f 

True 

Then we shall approve such langu ge as that of Diomede 
in Homer 

Friend it still and obey my word 
and the verses wmch follow 

Tne Greeks marched breathing prowess 8 
m si ent awe of the j- leaders 4 

and other sentiments of the same kind 

We shall 

What of this line 

O h-aw with wine who hast the eyes of a dog a-'d the 
neart of a s ig s 

andofth words which follow* Would you say that the e jjo 
or any similar impertinences which private individuals are 
imposed to address to their rulers whether in verse or prose 
are well o ill spoken 3 

Tnev are ill spoken 

They may very possibly afford some amusement, but they 
do "ot conduce to temperance And therefore they are 
likely to do harm to our young men — you would agree w th 
me there 9 
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Yes 

And then again to male the w test of men say that nothing 
in his opinion is more glorious than 

B When the tables are full of b ead and meat and th“ cup- 
bearer carries round wine which he draws from the bowl and 
pours mto the cups 1 

xS it fit or conducive to temperance or a young man to hear 
such words? Or the verse 

The saddest of fates is to die and meet destiny from 
hunger ? 2 

What would you say again to the tale of Zeus, who while 
other gods and men were as ] eep and he the only person 
C awaLe, lay devising plans but forgot them all in a moment 
hrough h s lust and was so completely overcome at the 
eight of Here that he would not even go into the hut, but 
wanted to lie with her on tne gmund declaring that he had 
never been in such ^ state of rapture before even when they 
first met one another 

Wi hout the knowledge of their parents 8 

or that other tale of how Hephaestus because of similar 
goings on cast a chain around Ares and Aphrodite ? 4 

Indeed he said I am strongly of opinion, that thev ought 
not to hear that sort of thing 

D But any deeds of endurance wh ch are done o told by 
famous men these they ought to see and hear as for 
example, what is said in the verses. 

He smote his breast and thus reproached his heart. 
Endure my heart far worse hast thou endured 1 5 
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Certainly he la d 

In the next place we must rot let them be receivers of 
gi% or lowers of money 

Certainly not E 

Nm her must we sng to them of 

Gifts oersuading gods and persuadirg everend kings 1 

Neither is Pliocnjt the tutor of Achilles to be approved or 
deemed to have given his pupil good counsel wnen he told 
him that he should take the gifts of the Greeks and. assist 
them but that without a gift he should not lay aside h s 
anger Neither wih we believe or acknowledge Achmes 
hjnself to h ve been such a lover of money that he took 
Agamemnon s gifts or th t when he had received payment 
he restored the dead body of Hector but that without 
payment he was unwilling to do so * 

Undoubtedly he said these are not sentiments wh ch, can j<jr 
be approved 

loving Homer as I do 4 1 hardlv Lke to say that m a ri 
butmg these feelings to Achilles or m believing that they 
are truly attributed to him he is gnu v of downright 
impietv As little can I believe the narrative of his insolence 
to Apollo where he say 0 

Thou hast wonged me O far darter most abominable of 
deities Verily I would be eien with nee if I had only the 
power 5 

or his insuboromation to *he river god,® on whose divinity b 
he is readv to iav hands or his o 2 e mg to tne dead Patroclus 
of his own hair 7 which, had been p eviouJy dedicated to the 
Q_jg d by Suidtas is at rTrated to Hesiod * II la jr B 
’ lb m i Cf tnfra s $<)$ 
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otl er river god Spercheius and tliat he actually performed 
this -vow or that he dragged Hecto' round the tomb of 
Patroclus 1 and slaughtered the captives at the pyre 2 of all 
this I cannot beheee that he was guilty any more than I can 
C allow ou* citizens to beliei e that he the wise Cheiron s 
pupil the son of a goddess and of Peleus who was the gentlest 
oi men and third in descent from Zeus, was so disordered 
in his wits as to be at one time the slave of two seemingly 
nconsistent passions meanness not untainted by avarice 
combined with overweening contemp of gods and men 
You are quite right he replied 

And let us equally refuse to beljeie or allow to be re 
peated the tale of Theseus son of Poseidon, or of Peiritnous 
D son of Zeus going forth as they did to perpetrate a horrid 
rape o of ary other hero or son of a god daring to do such 
imp ous ana dreadful things as they falselv ascribe to them m 
our dav and let us further compel the poets to declare 
either that these acts were not done by them or that they 
were not the sons ot gods — both in the same breath they 
shall not be permitted to affirm We will not have them 
trying to persuade our youth that the gods are the authors 
o f evil, and that heroes me no better than men — sentiments 
E which, as we were saying are neither p ous nor true for we 
have already p oved that evil cannot come from the gods 
Assuredly not 

And farther they are LLely to have a bad effect on those 
who hear them for evexvboay will begin to excuse his awn 
nces when he is convinced that simnar wickednesses are 
always being perpetrated by — 

The kindred of the gods the relatives of Zeus whose 
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meestial al ar tl e altar 0 Zeus s aloft in air on the peak 
of Ida 

and who have 

the blood of deities yet f ow ng xn th ir veins 1 

And therefore let 11s put an end to such tales lest thev 
engender laxity of morals among tne young 39a 

By all means he replied 

But row that we are determining what classes of subjects 
are or are not to be spoken of let us see whether any have 
been omitted by us The manner in which gods and demi 
gods and heroes and the world below should be treated 
has been already laid down 
\ cry true 

And what shall we sav about men That is dearly tne 
remaining portion of our subj ct 
Clearly o 

Bnt we are not in a condition to answer tins question at 
present my friend 
Why not J 

Because if I am not mistaken we shall have to sav that 
about men poets and story tellers are guilty of making the B 
graiest misstatements when they tell us that wicked men are 
often happv and the good miseraoie and that injustice is 
profitable when undetected but that justice is a man s own 
loss and another a gain — these things we shall forbid them 
to utter and command them to sing and say the opposite. 

To be sure we shall, he replied 

But if you admit that I am right in this then I shall 
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tain that you have mp ed the principle for which me 
have bee all aiong contending 

I grant the truth of your inference 
C That such tb ngs are or are not to be sa d about- men is 
a question which we cannot determine until we have dia 
covered what justice is and how naturally advantageous to 
the possessor whether he seem to be jnst or not 

Most true he said 

Enough of the subjects of poefy let us now speak of the 
styl and when this has been considered both m tter and 
manner will have been completely treated 

I do not understand what you mean said Adeima^tus 
D Then I must make you understand and perhaps I may be 
more intelligible if I put the matter m this way You a e 
aware I suppose that all mythology and poetry is a narraaon 
of even s either past present or to come? 

Certainly he replied 

And narration may be either simple narration, or mutation 
or a union of the two? 

That again he said I do not quite understand 

I fear that I must be a ridiculous teacher when I have 
so much difficulty m making mj self apprehended Like a bad 
speaker therefore I will not take the whole of the subject 
E but will break a piece off in illustration of my meaning You 
know the first lines of the Iliad m which the poet says that 
393 Chxyses prayed Agamemnon to release his daughte and 
that Agamemnon flew into a passion with him whereupon 
Ch'jses failing of his object, invoked the anger of the God 
against the Achaeans blow as far a s these Lnes 

And he prayed all the Greeks but especially the two sons 
of Atreus- chiefs of the people. 
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the poet 1 spe.iV 1 r g in his own person he never leads ns to 
suppose that he is any one else But in what follows he 
takes the person 0 Chryses and then he does all that he can 
to make ns believe that the speaker is not Homer but the B 
aged priest himself And in this double orm he has cast the 
enti e narrative of the events which occurred at Troy and 
n Ithaca and throughout the Odyssey 

Yes 

And a narrative it remains both in the speeche which the 
poet recites from time to tune and in. the intermediate 
passages? 

Quite true 

But when the poet spe ks in the per on of another may C 
we not say that he assimilates his stvle to that of the person 
who as he informs you is going to SDeak^ 

Certainly 

And this assimilation of himself to another either by the 
use of voice or gesture, is the imitation of the person waose 
character he -issomes? 

Of course 

Then m this case the narrative of the poet may be said 
to proceed, by way of mutation ? 

Very true. 

Or if the poet everywhere appears and never conceals 
himself then again the mutation is dropped and his poetry D 
becora s simple narration. However m order that I may 
make my meaning qui e clear and that yon may no more sar 

I don't understand ’ I will show how the change migh 
be effected If Homer had said The priest came, having 
his daughter s ransom in his hands supplicating the Achaean*, 
and above all the kings and then f, instead of speaking m 
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the person of Chryses he had continued in his own person, 
the words woulo. have been not nutation but simple narra 
t.on The passage would have run as follows (I am no poet 
E and the efore I drop the metre) The priest came and prayed 
the gods on behalf of the Greeks that they might capture 
Troy and return safely home, but begged that they would 
give him back his daughter and take the. ransom /ditch he 
brought and respect the God Thus he spoke and the othe 
Greeks revered the pr est and assented But Agamemnon 
was wroth ana bade him depart and not come ag in lest the 
staff and chaplets of the God should be of no avail to him — 
the daughter of Chryses should not be released he said — she 
should giow old Aith him in Argos Ard then he told him 
to go away ard not to provoke him if he intended to get 
home unscathed And the old man went away m fear and 
354 silence and when he had left the camp he called upon 
Apollo by his many names reminding him of everything 
which he Lad done pleasing to him whether m building his 
temples or in offering sacrifice and praying that his good 
deeds might be returned to him and that tile Achaears 
might expiate his tears by the arrows of the god — and so on 
B In this way the whole becomes simple narratu e 
I understand he said 

Or you may suppose the opposite case — that the inter 
mediate passages are omitted and the dialogue only left 
That also h said I understand you mean for example 
as m tragedy 

You have conceived my meaning perfectly and if I mis 
take not what you failed o apprehend before is now made 
C clear to vou that poetry and mythology are in some cases 
wholly im tat v c — instances of this are supplied by tragedy 
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and comedy there s Hkswue the opposrt style m w hicn the 
poet as the only speaker — of this the dithyramb affords Jie 
b st example and the combination of both is found mepc 
and m several other styles of poetry Do I take you wit h me s 
Yes he said I see now what you meant 
I will ask you to remember also what I began by saving 
that we had done with the subject and rr ght proceed to 
the style 
Ye I remember 

In sat mg this I intended 0 imply that we must come to I> 
an understanding abou the m metic art — whether the poets 
in narrating their stones are to be allowed by us to imitate 
and if so wnether m whole or in part and 1: the latte in 
what parts or should all imitation be prohibit d ? 

You mean I suspect to ask whether tragedy and comedy 
shall be admitted into our State f 
Yes I said but there may be more than this m question 
I eally do not know as yet but whither the argument may 
blow thither we go 
And go we will, he said. 

Then Adeimantus let me ask you whether our guardians E 
ought to be imita ors or rather has not tms question been 
decided by the rule already kid down that one man can only 
do one thing well, and not many , and that if he attempt 
many he will altogether fail of gaining much reputation 
in any? 

Certainly 

And this is equally true of imitation no one man can 
imitate many things as well as he would imitate a single one ? 

He cannot 

Then the same person will hardly be able to play a 'enous ^95 
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part in life and at the «ame tim e to be an un ator ami imitate 
many other parts as well for even waea t \o species of 
imitation axe nearly allied, the same persons cannot succeed 
in both as for example the writers of trageay and comedy- 
— did 3 on not just now call them imitations? 

Yes I did and yon are right m thinking that the same 
pe ons cannot succeed xn both 

An / more than they can be rh psodists and actors at once ? 

Trne 

15 Neither are comic and tragic actors the same yet a 1 these 
th ngs are but imitations 
’" r 'ney are so 

And human n ture Adeimantus _opears to have been 
coined into yet smaller pieces and to be as incapable of 
mnta ing many things well as of performing well the actions 
or wh.ch the imitations axe copies I 

Quite true he replied 

If tnen tie adhere to our original notion and be«r m mnd 
that our gna dians setting aside every other business are o 
C dedicate themse’ves wholly to the maintenance of freedom m 
the State making this their craft and engaging m no work 
winch does not bear on this end, they ought not to practise 1 

o imitate anything else if they imitate at all, they should 1 

imitate from youth upward only those characters winch are j 

suitable to their profession — tne courageous temperate, holy 
free and he like but they should not depict or be sLihul at * 
imitating ny Lad of llliberahty or basen ss lest from f 
m tat on thev should come to be what they mutate Did 
l> yoa neve observe how imitations beginning in early youth 
and continuing far into life at length giow mto habits and 
becom a second nature, affe ring body vo ce, and mind? 
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Ye* certainly lie sa d. 

Then, I said, we will not allow tho e for whom we profess 
a care «nd of whom we say that they ought to be good men 
to imitate a woman, whe her young or old quarrelling with 
her husband or striving and vaunting agamst the gods in 
conceit of her happiness or wiien she is n affliction or 2 
sorrow, or weepmg and certainly not one who is in sick 
ness love or labour 
Very rjgnt he said. 

Ncithe mus they represent slaves male or female per 
forming the offices of slaves ’ 

They must not 

And surely not bad men whether cowards or any others 
■who do the reverse of what we have just been p cscribirg 
who scold or mock or revile one another in drink or out of 
drink, or who in any other manner sin against themselves 
and their neighbours m word or deed as the manner of such 
is Neither snoold they be trained to mu ate the action or 396 
speech of m/T or women who are mad or bad for madness 
like vice is to be known but not to be practised or imitated. 

1 "Very true he replied 

N either may tho imitate smiths or other a tsficers or 
oarsmen or boatswains or the like > B 

How can they he said when they are not allowed to apply 
their minds to the callings of any of these? 

Is or mav they imitate the neighing of horses the bellowing 
o c bull the murmur of nveis and roil of he ocean thunder 
and all that sort of thing? 

Nay he said, of madness be forbidden neither may they 
copy the behaviour of madmen 
You mean, I said, if I undnrTUnd you anght, that there ■ 
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one sort of nar-ative style which, may be employed by a truly 
C good man when he has anything to say «nd that another sort 
will be used by a man of an opposite character and education 
And which are these two sorts * he ashed 
Suppose I answered, that a just and good man in the 
course of a narration comes on some saying or action of 
another good man — I should imagine that he will like to 
personate him, and w-li not be ashamed of this sort of mnta 
tion he will be most ready to plav the part of the good 
D man when he is acting firmly and wisely in a less degr e 
when h is overtaken by illness or love or drink or has 
met with an/ other disaster But when he comes to a 
character which is unworthy of him, he will not make a study 
of that he will disdain such a person and will assume his 
likeness if at all for a moment only when he is performing 
some good action at other times he will be ashamed to play 
a part which he has never practised, nor will he Lxe to fashion 
and frame himself after the baser models he feds the 
E employment of such an art unless in jest to be beneath 
him and his mind revolts at it 
So I should expect he replied 

Then he will adopt a mode of narration such as we have 
illustrated out of Homer that is to say his style will be both 
imitative and narrative , but there will be -very little of the 
former and a great deal of the latter Do you agree? 
Certainly he said that is the model which such a speaker 
3§7 must n ces arily take 

But there is anothe sort of character who will narrate 
anything and the wo se he is the more unscrupulous he 
will be nothing will be too baa for hi m and he will b 
ready to imitate anything not as a joke, but in right good 
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earnest and before a krge company As I was ]ust now 
saying he will attempt to represent the roll of thunde the 
noise of wind and hail or the creaking of wheels and pulleys 
and tie various sounds of flutes pipes trumpets and all 
sorts of instruments he will bark like a dog bleat like 
a heep, or crow like a cock his entire art will consist in B 
imitation of voice and gesture, and there will be very Lttle 
narration 

That he said will be Ls mode of speaking 
These, then are the two kinds of style? 
les 

And you would agree with me m saying that one of hem 
is simple and has but slight changes and if the nanaonv 
and rhythm are also chosen for their simphcity the result 
is that the speaker if he speaks correctly is always pierv 
much the same in style and he will keep within the limits 
of a single harmony (for the changes are not great) and m 
like manner he will make use of nearly tne same rhythm? C 
That is quite true he said 

Whereas ttie other requires all sorts of harmonies and all 
sorts of rhv hms if the music and the style are to correspond 
because the style has ad sorts of changes 
That is also perfectly true, he replied 
And do not the two styles or the mixture of the two 
comprehend all poetry and every form of expression in 
words? l\t o one can say anything except in one or other c£ 
them or m both together 
They include all, he said 

And shall we receive into our State all the three styles or D 
one only of the two unmixed styles? or would you me’ cue 
the mixed? 
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I should prefer only to admt the pure imitator of 
virtue 

Yes I said, Adeimantus but the mixed style is also very 
charming and indeed the pantomimic which is he opposite 
of the one chosen by you is the most popular style with 
children and then attendants and with the world m general 

I do not deny it 

But I suppose you would argue that such a style is unsuit 
E able to our State m which human nature is not twofold or 
manifold for one man plays one part only p 

Yes quite unsuitable 

And this is the reason why in our State and m our State 
only we shall find a shoemaker to be a snoemaker and not 
a pilot aiso and a husbandman to be a husbandman and not 
a dicast also and a soldi r a soldier and not a trader also and 
the same throughout ? 

True he said 

398 And therefore when any one of these pantomim c gentle 
men who are so clever that they can imitate anythmg comes 
to us and makes a proposal to exhibit himself and his poet y 
we will fall down and. worship him as a sweet and holv and 
wonderful bang bnt we must aiso inform him that in our 
State such a; he are not permitted to exist the law will 
not allow them And so when we have anointed him with 
mvj-rh, and set a garland of wool upon his head we shall 
send him away to another City For we mean to emploj for 
B our souls health the rougher ard severer poet or storv teller 
who will imitate the style of the virtuous only and will 
follow those models which we prescribed at first when we 
began tue education of our soldiers 

We certainly will, ne said if we have the power 
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Then now my inend I said that part of music or literary 
education which relates to the story or myth may be con 
sidered to be finished for the matter and maimer hate both 
been discussed 

I think so too he said 

Next in order will follow m lody and song C 

That is obvious 

Every one can see already what we orght to sav about 
hem if we are to be cons stent with ourselves 

I fear said Glaucon laughing that the word every one 
nardly includes me for I cannot at the moment say what 
thev should be though I may guess 

At any rate you can tell tha a so-ig or ode has bree 
parts — the words the melody and the rhythm that degree D 
of knowledge I may presuppose ? 

Yes he said so iruch as that you may 

And as for ti>e words there will surely be ro diffe ence 
between words which are and which are no set to mus c 
both will conform to the same laws, and these have been 
already determined by us? 

Yes 

And the melody and rhythm will depend upon the words ? 

Certainly 

We were saying when \ ’e spoke of the subject nutter that 
we had no need of lamentation and strains of sorrow ? 

True 

And whicn are the harmom s expressive of sorrow? You E 
are musical and can tell me. 

The harmonies which you mean are the mixed or tenor 
Lydian and the full toned or bass Lydian and such like 

These then, I laid, most be banished even to en 
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who hare a character to ma nta n they are of no me, and 
much less to men. 

Certainly 

In the nest place, drunkenness and softness and indolence 
are utterly unbecoming the character of our guardians 

Utterly unbecoming 

And which are the soft or drinking harmonies ? 

399 The Ionian he replied and the Lydian they are termed 
relaxed 

Well, and are these of any military use f 

Qu te the reverse he replied and if so the Dorian and 
he Phrygian are the only ones which you have left 

I answered Of the harmonies I know nothing but I want 
to have one warlike to sound the note or accent which 
a brave man utters in the hour of danger and stern resolve, 
or when his cause is failing and he is going to wounds or 
B death or is overtaken by some oth„r evil, and at every such 
crisis meets the blows of fortune with firm step and a deter 
mmation to endure and another to be used by him m 
tim s of peace and freedom of action, when there is no 
p essure of necessity and he is seeking to persuade God by 
prayer or man by instruction and admonition, or on the other 
hand, when he is expressing his willingness to yield to per 
suasion or entreaty or admonition and which represents him 
when by prudent conduct he has atta ned his end not 
ca ned away by his success but acting moderately and wisely 
C under the circumstances and acquiescing m the event 
These two harmonies I ask you to leave the strain of 
necessity and the strain of freedom the strain of the unfor 
tunate and the strain of the fortunate the strain of courage 
and the strum Df temperance these, I say leave 
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Anil these, he replied, are the Damn and Phrygian 
harmonies of which I was just now speaking 

Then I said if these and these only are to be used in on 
songs and melodies we shall not want multiplicity of notes 
or a panharmonsc scale ? 

I suppose not 

Then we shall not maintain the artificers of lyres with 
three comers and complex scales or the makers of any other 
many stringed curiously harmonized instruments ? D 

Certainly not. 

But what do you say to flute makers and flute-players? 
Would you admit them into our State when you reflect that 
in this composite use of harmony the flute is worse than 
all the stringed instrument put together even he pan 
harmonic music is only an imitation of the flute? 

Clea Iy not 

There remain then only the lyre and the harp for use in 
the city and the shepherds may have a pipe in the country 

That is surely the conclusion to be drawn from the 
argument 

The preferring of Apollo and his instruments o Marsyaj E 
and his instruments is not at all strange I said 

Not at all he replied 

And so by the dog of Egypt, we have been uncorsciously 
purging the State which not long ago we termed luxurious 

And we have done wisely he replied. 

Then let us now finish the purgation I said Next ia 
order to Harmonies rhythms will naturally follow, and they 
should be subject to the same rule, for we ought not to 
seek out complex systems or metre or metres of every kind 
but rather to discover what rhythms are the exprauons of 
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» a courageous and harmonious life and when we have found 
hem we shall adapt the foot and the melody to words 
having a hie spirit not the words to the foot and mdody 
To say what these rhythms are will be your duty — you must 
teach me tnem as you have already taugh me the h armomes 
But, indeed he replied I cannot tell you I only know 
that there are some three principles of rhythm out of which 
metrical systems are framed just as in sounds there are four 
notea 1 out of which all the harmonies are composed tha* is 
an observation which I have made But of what sort of lives 
they are severally the imitations I am unable to say 
B Then I said we must take Damon into our counsels and 
he will tell us what rhythms are xpressive of meanness 
or insolence or ftuy, or other unworthmess and what are to 
be reserved *or the expression of opposite feelings And 
I think that I have an indistinct recollection of h s mention 
mg a complex Cretic rhythm also a dactylic or heroic and 
he arranged them m some manner which I do net quite 
understand making the rhvthms equal w the rise and fall of 
the foot long and short alternating and unless I am mis 
taken he spoke of an iambic as well as or a trochaic rhythm 
- and assigned to them short and. mrg quantities Also m 
some cases he appeared to praise or censure the movement 
of the foot quite as much as the rhy hm or perhaps a com 
bination of the two for I am not certain what he meant 
1 e he four not of the tetrachord 
Socrates exp esses himself carelessly in acco dance with his assumed 
norm e of the details of the subject In the first part of the sentence 
he appears to be spe h ng of paeonic rhythm which are in the ratio of $ 
m the second part, o f dactylic and anapaestic rhythms which are in the 
ratio of | fa the ast danse or iambic and trochaic rhythms, which are 
m the ratio of j or f 
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Pese matters however as I was saying- had better be 
referred, to Damon himself for the analysis of the subject 
would be difficult, you know 
Rather so I should s y 

But there is no difficulty in seeing that gr ce or the abserce 
of grace is an eSect o good or bad rhythm 
Is one at all 

And uso that good and bad rhythm naturally assimilate to D 
«. good and bad style and that harmony and di cord m like 
manner follow style for our principle is that rhythm and 
harmony are regulated by the words and not the words by 
them 

Jus so he said they should follow the words 
And wil 1 not the words and the character of the style 
depend on the temper of the soul 5 
Ye* 

And everything else on the style 5 
Yes 

Then beauty of style and harmony *nd grace and good 
rhythm depend on simplicity — I mean the true simplicity E 
of » nghdy and nobly ordered mind and character not that 
other simplicity which s only an euphemism for folly f 
Very true he replied. 

And if our vouth are to do their work in 1 fe must they 
not make these graces and harmonies their perpetual aim 
Tnev mu t 

And surely the art of the pamter and everv other creative 401 
md constructive art are full of them — weaving, embroidery 
architecture and every kind of manufacture also nature 
animal and vegetable — in all of them there is grace or the 
absence of grace. And ugli ne*s and discord ana mha^ 
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momoixi motion are nearly allied to ill wo da and ill natu e, 
as grace and harmony are the twin sisters of goodness and 
virtue and hear Jieir likeness 
That is quite true he said 

But shall our supe mtendence go no further and are the 
poets only to be required by us to express the image of the 
good in their worss on pain if they do anything else of 
erpul ion from our State? Or is the same control to be 
extended to other artists and. are they also to be prohibited 
from exhibiting the opposite forms of vice and intemperance 
and meanness and indecency m sculpture and building and 
the other creative arts and is he who cannot conform to this 
rule of ours to be prevented from practising his art in our 
State lest the taste of our citizens be corrupted by hnn ? 
We would no have our guardians grow up amid images of 
moral deformity as in some noxious pasture and there 
" browse and feed upon manv a baneful herb and lower day 
by day little by little until they silently gather a festering 
mass of corruption in their own soul Let oux artists rather 
be those who are gifted o aiscern the true nature of the 
beautiful and graceful then will our youth dwell in a land 
of health amid fair sights and sounds and receive the good 
in everything and beautj the effluence of fair works shall 
i flow into the eye and ear like a health giving breeze from 
a purer region and insensibly draw the soul f rom earliest 
years into likeness and sympathy with the beauty of reason 
There can be no nobler training than that he replied. 
And therefore, I said, Glaucon, musical training is a more 
pot-ent instrument th n any other because rhythm and 
harmony find their way into the inward places of the soul on 
which they m ghtily fasten mpartmg grace and making the 
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bohI of him who a rightly educated graceful, or of him who 
is ill educated ungraceful and also because he who has E 
received this true education of the inner being will most 
shrewdly perceive omissions or faults ra art and nature and 
with a true taste while he praises and rejoices over and4° 3 
recaves mto his soul the good and becomes noble and good 
he will justly brame and hate the bad now in the days of his 
youth even before he is able to know the reason why and 
when reason comes he will recognize and salute the friend 
with whom hts education has made him long familiar 
Yes he said I quite agree with you m thinking that our 
youth should be trained m music and on the grounds which 
you mention 

Just as in. learning to react, I said, we were satisfied when 
we knew the letters of the alphabet which are very few, m all 
their recurring sizes and combinations not slighting them 
as unimportant whether they occupy a space large or small b 
but everywhere eager to make them out and not hulling 
ourselves perfect in the art of reading until we recognize 
them wherever they are found 1 
True— 

Or as we recognize the reflection of letters in the water 
or m a mirror only when we know the letters themselves 
the same art and study giving us the knowledge of both 
Exactly — 

Even so, as 1 maintain neither we nor our guardians whom 
we have to educate can ever become musical until we and C 
they know the essential forms of temperance courage, 
hberahty magnificence and thesr kindred, as weh as the 
contrary forms in all their combinations, and can recognize 
Cp. utpra, U 368 D 
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them and their images wherever they are found not si ghtiag 
them either in sm 11 things or great but believing them, all 
to be within tne sphere of one art and study 

Most assuredly 

D And when a beautiful soul harmonizes with a beau iful 
form, and the two are cast n one mould that will be the 
fairest of sights to him who has an eye to see it? 

The fairest indeed 

And the fairest is also the loveliest? 

That may dc assumed 

And the man who has the spirit of harmonv will be most 
m love witn the loveliest but he will not love him who is 
of an inharmonious soul' 1 

That is true he reolied, if the defic ency be m his soul 
but if there be any merely bodily defect in another he will 
E be patient of it and will love all the same 

I perceive I said, that you. have or have had experierces 
of Ji s sort and I agree Bu let me ask you another question 
Has excess of pleasure any affinity to temperance? 

How can that be? he replied pleasure deprives a man of 
the use of his faculties quite as much as pam 

Or any affinity to virtue m general * 

403 None whatever 

Any affinity to wantonness and intemperance? 

Yes the greates 

Ana is there any greater or keener pleasure than that of 
sensual love? 

No nor a madder 

Whereas true love is a love of beauty and order — temperate 
ana harmonious? 

Quite true, ne said. 
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Then no intempe’anee or madness should be allowea to 
approach true love f 

Certainly not 

Then mad or intemperate pleasure must never be allowed B 
to come near the lover and his beloved neither of them 
can have any part m st if their love is of the right sort? 

No indeed Socrates it must never come near th m 

Then I suppose that m the city which we are founding 
you would mate a law to the effect that a friend should use 
no other familiarity to his love than a father would use to his 
son and then only for a noble purpose and he must first 
have the other s consent and this rule is to limit him m 
all his atercourse and he is never to be seen going fu ther c 
or if he exceeds, he is to be deemed guilty of coarseness and 
bad taste 

I quite agree, he said. 

Thus much of mu6ic which makes a fair ending for what 
should be the end of music if not the love of beauty? 

I agree he said 

After music comes gymnastic m which our youth are next 
to be trained 

Certainly 

Gymnastic as well as music should begin in early years the 
training in it should be careful and should continue through 
life Now my belief is — and th s s a matter upon which D 
I should Ills to have your opinion m onfirmation of mv 
own, bnt my own belief is, — not that the good body by any 
bocuiy excellence improves the soul, but on the contrary 
that the good soul, by her own excellence improves the 
body as far as this may be possible Wha do you say? 

Yes I agree 
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Then to the ns nd when adequately tra ned, we shall be 
right in handing over the more particular care of the body 
E and in order to avoid p olmty we will now only give the 
general outlines of the subject 

Very good. 

That they must abstain from intoxication has been already 
remarked by us for of all persons a gua dian should be the 
last to get drunk and not know where in the world he is 

Yes he said that a guardian should require another 
guardian to take care of him is ridiculous indeed 

But next what shall we say of their food for the men are 
in training for the great contest of all — are they not? 

Yes he said. 

404 And will the habit of body of our ordinary athletes be 
suited to them? 

Why not? 

I am afraid X said that a habit of body such as they have 
is but a sleepy sort of thing, and rather perilous to health 
Do you not observe that these athletes sleep away their lives 
and are liable to most dangerous illnesses if they depart m 
ever so slight a degree from their customary regimen? 

\es I do 

Iher I said, a finer so t of training will be required for 
our warrior athletes who are to be like wakeful dogs and 
to see and hear with the utmost keenness amid the many 
changes 01 water and also of food of summer heat and winter 
B cold, which they will have to endure when on a campaign 
they most not be liable to break down m. health 

That is my view 

The really excellent gymnastic is twin sister of that simple 
mus c winch we were just now describing 
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How so 

Why I conceive that there is a gymnastic which like our 
music is simple and good and especially the military gym 
nas^c 

What do you mean > 

My meaning may be learned from Homer he, you know 
feeds his heroes at their feasts when they are campaigning 
on soldiers fare they have no fish, al though they are on 
the shores of the Hellespont and they are not allowed C 
boiled meats but only roast, which is the food most con 
•venient for soldiers requiring only that they should light 
a fire, and not involving the trouble of carrying about pots 
and pans 

True 

And I can hardly be mistaken m saymg that sweet sauces 
are nowhere mentioned m Homer In proscribing them 
however he is not singular all professional athletes are 
v. ell aware that a man who is to be m good condition should 
take nothing of the kind 

Yes he said and knowing this they are quite right m 
not taki ng them. 

Then you would not approve of Syracusan dinners, and D 
the refinements of Sicilian cookery? 

I think not 

Nor if a man is to be in condition would you allow him 
to have a Corinthian girl as his fair trend? 

Certainly not 

Neither would you approve of the delicacies as they are 
thought of Athenian confectionery? 

Certainly not 

All rach feeding and living may be nghtly compared by 
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E as to melody and song composed a the panharmomc style, 
and m all the rhythms 

Exactly 

There complexity engendered licence and here disease 
whereas simplicity in music was the parent of temperance m 
the sonl and simplicity m gymnastic of health in the body 

Most true he said 

405 But when intemperance and diseases multiply m a State 
halls of justice and med cine are always being opened and 
the arts of the docto and the lawyer give Jiemselves airs 
finding how keen is the interest which not only the slaves but 
the freemen of a city take about them 

Of course 

And yet what greater proof can there be of a bad and 
disgraceful state of education than his that not only artisans 
and the meaner sort of people need the sbll of first rate 
physicians and judges but also those who would profess to 
B havw had a liberal education? Is it not disgraceful and 
a great sign of the want of good breeding that a man should 
have to go abroad for his law and physic because he has none 
of his own at home and must therefore surrender himself 
into the hands of other men whom he males lords and judges 
over him * 

Of all things he said the most disgraceful 

Would you say most I replied when you consider that 
there is a further stage of he evil m which a man is not only 
a life long litigant passing all his days in the courts either 
as plaintiff or defendant, but is ac ually led by his bad taste 
to pride himself on his htig ousness he imagines that he is 
C a master in dishonesty able to take every crooked turn, and 
wriggle into and out of every hole bending hke a withy and 
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getting out of the way of justice and all for what? n 
order to gam small points not worth mentioning he not 
knowing that so to order his Me as o be able to do without 
a napping juage is a far higher and nobler sort of thing Is 
rot that still more disgraceful ? 

Yes he said, that is still more disgraceful. 

Well I said and to require the help of medicine not when 
a wound has to be cured or on occasion of an epidemic but 
just Because by indolence and a habit of life such as we have D 
been describing men fill themselves with waters and winds 
as if them bodies were a marsh compelling the ingenious 
sons of Asclepius to find more names for diseases, such as 
flatulence and catarrh is not this too a disgrace? 

Yes he said, they do certainly give very strange and new 
fangled names to diseases 

Yes I said, and I do not believe that there were any such 
diseases m the days of Asclepius and this I infer from tb fc. 
circumstance that the hero Euxypylus after he has been 
wounded m Homer drinks a posset of Praronian wine well 
besprinkled with barley meal and grated cheese which are 406 
certainly inflammatory and yet the sons of Asclepius who 
were at the Trojan war do not blame the damsel who gives 
him the drink or rebuke Patroclus wbo is treating Jus case 
Well he said that was surely an extraordinary dnnk to be 
given to a person in his condition 
Not so extraordinary I replied, if you bear m mind that 
in former days as is commonly said, before the tame of 
Herodicus the guile of Asclepius did not practise on present 
system of medicine which may be said to educate diseases 
But Herodicus beirg a trainer and himself of a sickly consti- 
tution, by a combination of training and doctoring found 
xxp 1 F 
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B out a way of tortur ng first and chiefly hi nosed, and secondly 
the rest of the world 
How was that? he said 

By the invention oi lingering death for he had a mortal 
disease which he perpetually tended and as recovery was out 
of he question he passed, his entire life as a valetudinarian 
he could do nothing but attend upon himself and he was 
n constant torment whenever he departed in any Jhing from 
his usnal regimen and so dying hard, by the help of science 
he st uggled on to old age 
A rare reward of his skill f 

C Yes I said a reward which a man might fairly expect 
who never understood that if Aselepms did not instruct his 
descendants m valetudinarian arts the omission arose not 
from ignorance or inexperience of such a branch of medicine, 
but because he knew that m all well o dered states every 
individual has an occupation to which he must attend, and 
has therefore no leisure to spend m continually being ilL 
This we remark in the case of the artisan but ludicrously 
enough, do not apply the same rule to people of the ncher 
sort 

How do you mean? he said 

D I mean this When a carpen er is ill he asks the phvsiaan 
for a rough and ready cure an emetic or a purge or a cautery 
or the knife — these are his remedies And if some one pre- 
scribes for mm a course of dietetics and tells him that he 
must swathe and swaddle his head, and all that Bort of thing, 
he replies at once "hat he has no time to be ill, and that he 
sees no good in a life which is spent in nursing his disease to 
the neglect of his customary employment and therefore 

E bidding good-bye to this sort of phy* cian, be resumes bis 
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ordinary hab *» and cither gets weE and lives and does his 
business or if his constitution fails he dies and has no mere 
trouble 

Yes he said, and a man m his condition of life ought to 
nse the art of mediant thus far only 
Has he not I said an occupation and what profit would 407 
the e be m his life if he were deprived of his occupation * 

Qu te true he said 

But with the rich man this is otherwise of him, we do not 
say that he has any specially appointed work which he must 
perform if he would Uv 
He is gene ally supposed to have nothing to do 
Then you never heard of the sa) mg of Phocyhdes that as 
soon as a man has a livelihood he should practise virtue? 

Na/ he said, I think that he had- better begin somewhat 
sooner 

Let ns not have a di pute with him about this I said but 
rather ask ourselves Is the practice of virtue obligatory on 
the rich man or can he live without it! And if obligator s 
on him then let us raise a further question whether this 
dieting of disorders, which « an impediment to the applica 
tion of the mind m carpentering and the mechanical arts 
does not equally stand in the way of the sentiment of 
Phocyhdes 51 

Of that he replied, there can be no doubt eu h excessive 
care 0* the body when earned beyond the rales of gymnastic 
is most inimical to the practice of virtue 
1 Yes indeed I replied, and equally incompatible with the 
management of a house an armv or an office of state and 
what is most import nt of all lrreconcileahle with any hud 

Uikug iha suwer of begm t ad yif ip&f *.v A. 
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C of i*udv or thought or self ejection there is a constant 
suspicion, that headache and giddiness aie to be ascriDed to 
philosophy and henc all practising or making t lal of virtue 
in. the higher sense is absolutely stopped for a man n 
always fancying that he is being made ill and is in constant 
anxiety about the s ate of his body 
Yes likely enough 

And therefo e our politic Asclepius may be supposed to 
have exhibited the power of his art only to persons who 
being generally of healthy constitution and habits of life had 
D a definite ailment such as these he cured by purges and 
operations and bade them live as usual herein consulting 
he interests of the State but bodies which disease had 
penetrated through and through he would not have attempted 
to cure by gradual processes of evacuation and infusion he 
did not want to lengthen out good for nothing fives or to 
have weak fathers begetting weaker sons — if a man w s not 
able to five n the ordinary way he had no business to cure 
E him for such a cure would have been of no use either to 
himself or to the State 

Then he said you regard Asclepius as a statesman 
Clearly and Jus character is furthe* illustrated by his 
eg sons Note that they were heroes m the days of old and 
practised the medicines of wnich I am speaking a the siege 
of Troy You will remember how when Pandarus wounded 
Menelaus they 

Sucked the blood out of the wound nd sprinkled sooth 
mg remedies 1 

but they never p esc ibed wnat the patient was afterwards to 
ea or d ink n tne case of Menelaus, any more than m the 
Iliad Ir a 8 
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case of Eurypylus , the remedy, u they concmvel, were 
enough- to heal any man who before he was wounded was 
healthy and regular m his habits and even though he did B 
happen to drink a posset of Pram man wine he might get 
well all the same But tney would have nothing to do with 
unhealthy and intemperate subjects whose lives were of no 
use either to themselves or others the art of medicine was 
not designed for their good, and though they were as rich 
as Midas the sons of Asdepms would have declined to attend 
tiiem 

They were very acute persons those sons of Asciepius 
NaturaJy 30 I replied Nevertheless the tragedians and 
Pindar disobeying our behests although thev acknowledge 
that Asciepius was the son of Apollo say also that he was 
bribed mto healing a rich man who was at the point of 
death, and for this reason he was struck by lightning But c 
we n accordance with the principle already affirmed, by us 
will not Dekeve tnem when tney tell us both —if he w s the 
son of a god we maJitain. that he was not avaricious or if 
he was avaricious he was not the son of a god 

All that Socrates is excellent bn I should like to put 
a question to you Ought there not to be good physicians 
in a State and are not the best those who hate treated the 
greatest number of constitutions good and bad 11 and a e not D 
the best judges m like manner those who are acquainted 

with all sorts of moral natures i 
■^es I said I too would have good pdges and good 
physicians But do you know whom I think good? 

Will you tell me? 

I will, if I can Bet me However note that in the same 
question you join two thing* which are not the 
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How so? he asked 

Why I said, yon jOm physicians and judges Now the 
most skilful physicians are those who from their youta 
upwards have combined with the knowledge or the r art 
E the greatest expe: ence of disease they had better not be 
robust m health and should have had all manner of diseases 
in their own persons For the body as I conceive is not 
the instrument with which they cure the body in that case 
we could not allow them ever to be or to have been sickly 
but they cure the body with the mind and the mind whicn 
has become and is sick can cure nothing 
That is very true ne said 

405 But with the judge it is otherwise since he governs mind 
by mind he ought not therefore to have been trained among 
vicious minds ard to have associated with them from youth 
upwards and to have gone through the whole calendar of 
crime only in order that he may quickly infer the enmes 
of others as he might their bodily diseases from his own 
self consciousness the honourable mmd which is to form 
a healthy judgement should have had no experience or con 
tammation of evil habits when young And this is the reason 
why in. youth good men often appear to be simple and are 
B easily practised upon by tne cLshonest because tney have no 
examples of wha evil is in their own souls 
Yes he said they are far too apt to be deceived. 
Therefore, I said the judge should not be young he 
should have learned to know evil, not from his own 30 td, but 
from late and long observation of the nature of evil m others 
C knowledge should be ms guide not personal experience 
Yes, he said that is the ideal of a judge 
Ye*, I replied, and he will be a good (which u my 
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aiwwer to your question) for he a good who ha* a good 
sotd But the cunning ar.d suspicious nature of winch we 
spoke — he who has committed many crimes and fancies 
himself 0 be a master in wickedness when he is amongst 
his fellows is wonderful in the precautions which ne takes 
because he judges of them by himseif but when he gets into 
the company of men of -virtue who have the experience of 
age he appears to be a fool again owing to his unseasonable 
suspicions he cannot recognize an honest ma n, because he D 
has no pattern of honesty in himself at the same tun e as 
the bad are more numerous than the good and he meets 
with niem oftener he thinks himself and is by others thought 
to be rather wise than foolish. 

Most true he said 

Then the good and wise judge whom we are seeking is not 
this man but the other for vice cannot know virtue too but 
a virtuous nature educated by time, will acquire a knowledge 
both of virtue and vice the virtuous, and not the vicious £ 
man has wisdom — in my opinion 

And m mine also 

This is the sort of medicine, and this is the sort of law 
which you will sanction in your s mte They will minister to 
better natures giving health both of soul and of bodv but 4x0 
those who are diseased m their bodies they will leave to die, 
and the corrupt and incurable souls they will put an end to ^ 
themselves 

That as dearly the best thing both for the patients and for 
the State. 

And thus our youth having been educated only in that 
simple mu ic which as we said inspires temperance will be 
reluctant to go o law 
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Clearly 

B And the musician, who keeping to the same track is con 
tent to practise the simple gymnaBtic will have nothing to 
do with medicine unless in. some extreme case 
That I quite believe 

The very exercises and tons which he undergoes are 
intended to stimulate the spirited element of his nature 
and not to increase his strength , he will not like common 
athletes use exercise and regimen to develop his muscles 
Very right he said 

C Neither are the two arts of music and gymnastic really 
designed as is otten supposed the one ror the training of 
the soul the other for the training of the body 
What then is the real object of them? 

I believe I said that the teachers of both have in view 
chiefly the improvement of the soul 
How can that be’ he asked 

Did you never observe, I said the effect on the mind itself 
of exclusive devotion to gymnastic or the opposite effect of 
an exclusive devotion to music? 

In what w ay shown * he s id. 

D The one producing a temper of hardness ana ferocity the 
other of softness and effeminacy I replied 
Yes he said I am quite aware that the mere athlete 
becomes too much of a savage, and tha the mere musician 
is melted and softened beyond what is good for him 

Tc et surely I said this ^eroaty only comes from spi it 
which if ngh ly educated, would give courage but if too 
much intensified is Lable to become hard and brutal. 

That I quite think 

E On the other hand the philosopher wH have the quality 
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of gentleness And th j also when too much mdn ged, w 01 
turn to softness hut, if educated rightly will be gentle and 
moderate. 

True 

And in our opinion the guardians ought to have both the e 
qualities? 

Assuredly 

And both should be in harmony? 

Beyond question. 

And the harmonious soul is bo h tempera e and courageous? 411 

Yes 

And the inharmonious is cowardly and boo ish ? 

Ve y true. 

And, when a man allow® music to plav upon him and 
to pour into his soul through the funnel o a s ears those 
sweet and soft and melancholy airs of which we were just now 
speaking and his whole life is passed in warbling and tae 
delights of song m the first tage of th process the pa&ion 
or spirit which is in him is tempered like iron and made 
useful instead of brittle ana useless But, J he c tries on B 
the softening and soothing process in tre next stage he 
begins to melt *nd waste until he ius wasted awar his spirit 
and cut out the s news of his soul and he becomes a feeble 
warror 

Very true 

If the element of spirit is naturally weak ic him the change 
is speedily accomplished, bat J he have a good deal then the 
power of music w akenmg the spirit renders him excuse e 
— on the least provocation he flames up at once ana is 
speedily extinguished instead of hav Eg spmt he grows c 
irritable and pas onate and is quite impracticable. 
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Exac lv 

And so m gymnastics if a man tales Toient exerase and 
is a great feeder and the reverse of a great student of music 
and philosophy at first the high condition of his body fills 
him with pride and spirit ard he b comes twice tne man 
that he was 

Certainly 

And what happens if he do nothing else, and holds no 
D converse wi h the Muses do-s not even that intelligence 
which there may be in. him having no taste or any sort o 
learning or inquiry or thought or culture grow feeb'c and 
dull and blind, his mind never waiting up or receiving 
nourishment and his senses not being purged of their mists ? 

True he said 

And he ends by becoming a hater of philosophy unciviliz d, 
never using the weapon of persuasion — ne is like a wild 
E beast all violence and fiercer ess and knows no o her way of 
dealing and he lives in all ignorance and evil conditions, 
and has no sense of propriety and gmee 

That is quite true he said 

And as there are two p mciples of human nature one the 
spirited and the other the philosophical some God a3 I 
should say has given mankind two arts answering to them 
(and only indirectly to the soul and bodv) m order that these 
412 two pnnaples (like the strings of an instrument) may be 
relaxed or drawn tighter until they are duly harmonized 

That appears to be the intention 

And he who mingles music with gymnastic in the fairest 
proportions and best attempers them to the soul may be 
rghtly called the true musiaan and harmonist m a far higher 
tense than the tuner of the strings. 
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Yon are quite right, Socrates. 

And such a presiding genius will be always required in 
State if the government is to last 
Yes lie will be absolutely necessary g 

Such, then are our principles of nurture and education 
Where would be the use of going into further details about 
the dances of our citizens or about their hunting and coursing 
their gymnast c and equestrian contests? For these all 
follow the general principle and navmg found that we shall 
have no difficulty in discovering them 
I dare say that there will be no diffical+y 
Very good, I said then what is the nest question? Must 
we not ask who are to be rulers and who subjects? 

Certainly C 

There can be no doubt that the elder must rule the 
younger 
Qearly 

And that the best or these must rule 
That is also dear 

Now are not the bes husbandmen those who are most 
devoted to husbandry ? 

Yes 

And as we are to have the best of guardians for our city 
must they not be those who have most the character of 
guardians? 

Yes 

And to this end they ought to be wise and efficient, and 
to have a special care of the State 1 
True 

And a man will be most hlely to care about that which he 
loves? 


D 
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lhe selection of the guardians 

To be tore. 

And be will be most likely to love that which he regards 
as having the same interests with mmseli and that of which 
the good or evil fortune is supposed by him at any time 
most to affect his own ! 

Very true he replied. 

Then there must be a selection Let us no e among tne 
guardians those who in their whole life show the greatest 
£ eagerness to do what is for the good of their country and the 
greatest repugnance to do what is against her interests 

Those are the right men. 

And they will have to be watched at every age in order 
that we may see whether they preserve their resolution and 
never under the influence either of force or enchantment, 
forget or cast off their sense of duty to the State 

How cast off? he said 

I will explain to you, I replied A resolution may go out 
of a man s mmd either with Ins will or against his will vuth 
4.1 j his will when he gets nd of a falsehood and learns better 
against his will whenever he is deprived of a truth. 

I understand he said, the willing loss of a resolution the 
meaning of the unwilling I have yet to learn. 

Why I said do you not see that men are unwillingly 
deprived of good and willingly of evil ? Is no* to have lost 
the truth an evil and to possess the truth a good* and you 
would agree that to conceive things as they are is to possess 
the truth? 

Yes be replied I agree with you in thinking that man 
kind are deprived of truth against their will 
B And is not this involuntary deprivation caused cither by 
theft, or force, or enchantment? 


1 he probation of the guardians III 4.1 j s 

Still, he replied, I do not d yon. 

1 fear that I must have been talking darkly like the trage 
dians I only mean that some men are ch nged by persuasion 
and that others forget argument steals away the hearts of 
one class and time of the other and this I call theft hoff 
you understand me 
Yes 

Those again who are forced are those whom the violence 
of some pain or grief compels to change thor opinion. 

I understand, he said and you are quite right 
And you would also acknowledge that the enchanted «rc C 
those who change their minds either unde- the softer in 
fluence of pleasure or the sterner influence of fear? 

Yea he said everything that deceives may be said to 
enchant 

Therefore as I was just now saymg we must inquire who 
are the best guardians of their own conviction that what they 
think the interest of the State is to be the rule of their lives 
We must watch them from their youth upwards and make 
them perform actions m which the? are most likely to forge 
or to be deceived and he who remembers and is not deceived 
1S to be selected and he who fsih m the tnal « to be re D 
jected. That will be the way ? 

Yes 

And there should also be toils and pams and con? sets pre- 
scribed for them, in which they will be made to give farther 
proof of the same qualities 
Verynght he replied 

And th e", I said we must try tnem wiuh enchartments— 
that is the third sort of test— and sec what Will be heir 
behaviour like those who take colts amid nossc ana tumult 
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to see f they are of a timid nature, so meat we take oar 
youth amid terrors of some kind, and again pass them mto 
E pleasures and prove them more tnoroughly han gold is 
proved in the furnace that we may discover whether they 
are armed against all enchantments and of a noDle bearing 
always good guardians of themselves and of the music which 
they have learned, and retaining under all circumstances a 
rhythmical and harmonious nature such as will be most 
sc viceable to the individual and to the State And he 
who at every age as boy and youth and m mature lire has 
come out of the trial victorious and pure shad be appointed 
I.14. a ruler and guardian of the State he shall be honoured in 
life and deatn and shall receive sepulture and other me 
mortals of honour the greatest that we have to give But 
him wno fails we must reject I am inclined to think that 
this is the sort of way in, which our rulers and guardians 
should be chosen and appointed I speak generally and not 
wi h any pretension to exactness 
And speaking generally I agree with you he said 
33 And perhaps tne word guardian m the fullest sense 
ought to be applied to this higher class only who preserve us 
against foreign enemies and maintain peace among our 
citizens at borne that the one may not have the will or the 
others the power to harm us The young men whom we 
b fore called guardians may be more properly de ignat d 
auxiliaries and supporters of the principles of the rulers 
I agree with you he said 

How then may we devise one of those needtul falsehood 
of which we la ely spoke — just one royal he which mav 
C deceive the rulers if that be possible, and at any rate the 
rest of the atyf 
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What tort of lie ? he said. 

Nothing new I replied only an old Phoen aan 1 tale of 
what has often occurred be ore now m other places (as the 
poets say and ha\ e made the world believe ) though not in 
our tune and I do not know whether such an event could 
ever happen again or coula now even be made probable f 
it did 

How your words seem to hesitate on your bps * 

You will not wonder I replied at my hesitation when you 
have heard 

Speak he said and fear rot 

Well then I will speak although I really know not how D 
to look you m the face or mwhat words to utte the auda 
cious fiction, which I propose to communicate gradually first 
to the rulers then to the soldiers and lastly to the people 
They are to be told that their youth was a dream and the 
education and training which they received from us an 
appearance only in reality during all that time they were 
being formed and fed m the womb of the earth, where they 
themselves ard their arm3 and appurtenances were manu 2 
factured when they were completed the earth, the~r 
mother sent them up and so their country being their 
mother and also their nurse, they are bound to advise for her 
good, and to de f cnd her against attacks and her citizens 
they are to regard as children of tne earth and their own 
brothers 

You had good reason he said, to be ashamed of the he 
which you were going to te!i 

True I replied but there is mo e coming I have only 4*5 
told you half Citizens we shall say to them in our tale, you 

Cp. Law 663 E. 
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are brothers yet God hai framed you differently Some 
of you have the power of command and m the composition 
of these he has mmgled gold wherefore also tney have the 
greatest honour , others he has made of silver to be auxih 
ar es others again who are to be husbandmen and crafts 
men he has composed of brass »nd iron and tr>e species will 
generally be preserved m the children But as all are of the 
s«me original stock a golden parent will sometimes have a 
3 silver son or a silver parent a golden son And God pro 
claims as a first principle to the rulers and above all else 
that there is nothing which they should so anxiously guard 
or of which they are to be such good guardians as of the 
purity of tne race They should observe what elements 
mingle in their offspring for if the son of a golden or silver 
parent has an admixture of brass and iron then nature orders 
C a transposition of ranks and the eye of the ruler must not be 
pitiful towards the child because he has to descend m the 
scale and become a husbandman or artuan just as there may 
be sons of artisans who having an admixture of gold or silver 
m them are raised to honour and become gu rdians or 
auxiliaries For an oracle says that when a man of brass or 
iron guards tLe Slate it will be destroyed Such is the 
tale is there any possibility of making our citizens believe 
in it ? 

D Not m tne present generation he replied there is no way 
of accomplishing this but their Bons may be made o believe 
in the tale and tneir sons sons and posterity after them 
I see the difficulty I replied yet the fostering of such 
a belief will make them care more for the city and for one 
another Enough however of the ficnon, which may now 
fly abroad upon the w sgs of rumour whde we arm our 
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car h bom heroes, and lead them forth under the co mmand 
of their rulers Let them look round and select a spot whence 
they can best suppress insurrection if any prove refractory 
within and also defend themselves against enemies who like E 
wolves may come down on the fold from without there 
let them encamp and when they have encamped, let them 
sacrifice to the proper Gods and prepare their dwellings 

Just so he said 

And their dwellings must be such as will shield them against 
the cold of winter and the heat of summer 

I suppose that you mean houses he replied 

Yes I said but they must be the houses of soldiers and 
not of shop keepers 

Wfiat is the difference ? he said 

That I will endeavour to explain I replied To keep 416 
watch dogs who from want of discipline or hunger or some 
evil habit or other would turn upon the sheep and wony 
them and behave not like dogs but wolves would be a foul 
and monstrous thing m a shepherd? 

Truly monstrous he said. 

And therefore every care must be taken that our auxiliaries 8 
being stronger than our citizens m y not grow to be too 
much for them and become Savage tyrants instead of friends 
and allies? 

Yes great care should be taken 

And would not a really good education furnish the best 
safeguard ' r 

But they axe well-educated already he replied 

I cannot be so confident my dear Glaucon 1 said X am 
much more certain that they ought to be, and that true 
education, whatever that may be, will have the greatest C 
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tendency to civilize and h e them in then relation* 
to one another and to those who are under their protection 
Very true he replied 

And not only their education but iheir habitations and 
all that belongs to them, should be such as will neither impair 
f their virtue as guardians nor tempt them to prey upon the 
o ner citizens Any man of sense must acknowledge tha*- 
He must. 

Then now let us consider what will be their way a 1 life 
if they are to realize our idea of them In the first place 
none of them should have any property of his own beyond 
what is absolutely necessary neither should they have 
a private house or store closed against any one who has 
a mind to enter their p“ovisions should be only such as 
are required by trained warriors who are men of temperance 
and courage they should agree to receive from the citizens 
a fixed rate of pay enough to meet the expenses of the year 
and no more and they will go to mess and live together like 
soldiers m a camp Gold and silver we will tell them that 
they have from God the diviner metal is within them 
and they hav* therefore no need of the dross which is current 
among men and ought not to pollute the divine by any 
such earthly admixture for that commoner metal has been 
the source of many unholy deeds but their own is undefiled 
And they alone of all the a lzens may not touch or handle 
silver or gold or oe under the same roof with them or wear 
them, or drink from them And this will be their salvation, 
and they will be the saviours of the State But should they 
ever acquire homes or lands or moneys of their own they will 
become housekeepers and husbandmen instead of guardians 
enemies and tyra nts instead of allies of the other citizens 
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bating and be*ag hated plotting and bang plotted against, 
tney will pass their whole We m much greater terror of 
internal than of external enemies and the hour of rum both I 
to themselves and to the rest of the State will he at hand 1 
Tor all which easons may we not aay that thus shall our 
State be ordered, and that these shall be the regulations 
appointed by us for our guardians concerning their houses, 
and all other matters ? 

Yes said Glaucon 
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Steph. Here Adeimantus interposed s question How would you 
4*9 answer Socrates said he if a person were to say that you 
are making 1 these people miserable and that they are the 
cause of their own unhappiness the city in fact belongs to 
them but they are none the better for it whereas other men 
acqmre 'ands and build large and handsome houses and 
have everything handsome about them offering sacrifices 
to the gods on their own account and practising hospitality 
mo eover as yon were saying just now they have gold and 
silver and all that is usual among the favourites of fortune 
but our poor citizens are no better than mercenaries who 
are quartered in the city and are always mounting guard? 
420 Yes I said and you may add that they are only fed, 
and not paid in addition to their food hke other men and 
tnerefore they cannot if they would take a journey of 
pleasure they have no money to spend on a mistress or any 
other luxurious fancy wknn, as the world goes is thought 
to be happiness and many other accusations of the same 
nature might be added 

But said he, let ns suppose ad this to be included in the 
charge 

B You mean to ask I said what will be our answer? 

Yes 

If we proceed along the old path my belief I said is 
that we snail find the answer And our answer will be Jut, 

i Or tut for their awn good you are making uh ce people miserable. 
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ffren. aa they tie, our guardians may very Lfeely be the 
hajpp est oi men but that our aim in founding the S jjte was 
not the disproportionate happiness of any one ekss bu the 
greatest happiness of the whole we thought that in a State 
which is ordered with a view to the good of the whole we 
should be most likely to find jus ice and m the ill ordered 
State injustice and having found tin we might then 
decide which of the two is the happier At present I take it 
we are fashioning the happy State not piecemeal or with 
a v ew of making a ew happy citizens, but as a whole and 
by and by we will proceed to view the opposite km A of State 
Suppose that we were painting a statue and some one cam" 1 
up to us and said. Why do you not put the most beaut ful 
colours on the most Deautiful parts of the body — the eyes 
ought to be purple but you have made tL-m black — to him 
we might fairly answer Sir you would not surely have us 
beautify the eyes to such a degree that tney are no 7 onger 
eyes consider rather whether by giving this and the o Jier 
features then due proportion we make the whole beautiful 
And so I say to you do rot compel us to assign to the guardians 
a sort of happiness winch, will make them anything but 
guardians for we too can clothe our husbandmen in royal 
apparel and set crowns of gold on heir heads and bid them 
till the ground as much as they like and no mor» Our 
potters also might be allowed to repose on coaches and 
feast by the fireside, passing round the wmecup while their 
wheel is conveniently at hand and working at pottery onlv 
as much as they like in tins way we might make every das* 
happy — and then as yon imagine the whole State would 
be happy But do not put this idea nto our heads for 
if we laten to yon the bus 1 ' “ J will be no longer a 
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husbandman tie potter will cease to be a potter and ao one 
will Kate tie character of any distinct class m the State 
Now this is not of much conseqnence where the corruption 
of society and pretension to be what you are not, is con 
fined to cobblers but when the guardians of the laws and of 
the government are only seeming and not real guardians 
then see how they turn the State upside down and on the 
other hand they alone have the power of giving order and 
happiness to the State We mean our guardians to be true 
B saviours and not the destroyers of the State, whereas our 
opponent is thinking of peasants at a festival, who are enjoying 
a life of revelry not of citizens who are doing their duty to the 
State But, if so, we mean different things and he is speaking 
of something which is not a State And therefore we must 
consider whether in appointing our guardians we would look 
to their greatest happiness individually or whethe this 
principle of happiness does not rather reside in the State as 
a whole. But if the latter he the truth, then the guardians 
C and auxiliaries ana all others equally with them, must be 
compelled or induced to do their own work m the best way 
And thus the wiiole State will grow up in a noble order and 
tne several classes will receive the proportion of happiness 
which nature assigns to them 

I think th t you are qu te right 

I wonder whether you will agree with another remark 
which occurs to me 

What may that be? 

> There seem to be two causes oi the deterioration of the 
arts 

What are they? 

Wealth I said and poverty 
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How do they act 

The process is as follows When a potter becomes rich, 
will he, think you, an/ longer take the same pains with 
his art ? 

Certainly not 

He will grow more and more indolent and careless ? 

Very true 

And the result will be that he becomes a worse potter? 

Yes he greatly deteriorates 

But on the other hand if he has no money and cannot 
provide himself with tools or instruments he will not work 
equally well himself nor will he teach his sons or apprentices e 
to work equally welL 

Certainly not 

Then, under the influence either of poverty or of wealth, 
wo kmen and their work are equally liable to degenerate? 

That is evident 

Here then, is a discovery of new evils I said, against 
which the guardians will have to watch, or they will creep 
into the city unobserved 

What evils? 

Wealth I said, and poverty the one is the parent of 4 31 
luxury and mdol nee and the other of meannss and vicious- 
ness and both of discontent 

That is very true he replied but still I should like to 
know Socrates, how our city will be able to go to war, 
especially against an enemy who is nch and powerful, 1 
deprived of the smews of war 

There would certainly be a difficulty I replied m going 
to war with one such enemy but there is no difficulty B 
where there are two of them. 
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How so ne asked 

In the first place I sa d f we ha e to fight our s de will 
be trained warriors fighting against an army of rich, men 
That is true ne said 

And do you not suppose Adeimantus that a single boxer 
who was pcnect in his art would easily be a match for two 
stout and well to do gentlemen who were not boxers * 
Hardly if they came upon him at once 
What, not I said if he were able to run away and then 
C turn and strike at the one who first came up 9 And sup 
posing he were to do this several times under the heat of 
a scorching sun might he not being an expert overturn 
more than one stout personage 9 
Certainly he said, there would be nothing wonderful m 
that 

And yet rich men probably have a greater superiority in 
the science and practice of boxing than they have in military 
qualities 
Likely enough 

Then we may assume that our athletes will be able to fight 
with two or three times their own number f 
I agree with you, for I think you right 
D And suopose that, before engaging our citizens send an 
embassy to one of the two cities telling them what is the 
tru h Sliver and gold we neither have nor are permitted to 
have but you may do you therefore come and help us in 
war and take the spoils of the otaer city Wno on Jtiearing 
these words would choo3» to fight against lean wiry dogs 
rather than with the dogs on their sine against fat ana 
tender sheep ? 

That is not likely and yet there might be a danger to the 
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poof State £ the wealth of many State* were to be gathered E 
into one 

But how sample of you to use the term State at all of any 
but our own 1 

Why so? 

\ ou ought to apeak of other States m the plural number 
not one of them is a c ty but many cities as they say in the 
game For indeed any city however small is in fact divided 
into two one the city of the poo , the 0 her of the icr 
these are at waT with one another , and in either there are 423 
many smaller divisions and yon would be altogether beside 
the ma k if you treated them all as a single State Bu if you 
deal with them as many and give the wealth or power or 
persons of the one to the otners yon Will always have a great 
many friends and not many enemies And yotu Stat* while 
the wise order which has now been prescribed continues to 
prevail in her will be the greatest of States I do not mean 
to say in reputation, or appearance, but iu deed and truth 
though she number not more than a thousand defenders 
A single State which, is her equal you will hardlv hud either 
among Hellenes or barbarians though many that appear to B 
be as great and many tunes greater 

That ia most true, he said 

And what, I said, will be the brat limit for our rulers to fcc 
when they are considering the size of the State and the 
amount of territory which they are to include, and beyond 
which, trey will not go? 

What limit would you propose? 

I would allow the State a increase so far as is consistent 
with unity that, I think is the groper limit. 

Very good, he ia d. 
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education the one great principle 

7 ere. thr-fij I 12 d is another order which will have to be 
veyed to our guardians Let oar city be accounted 
her large ror small but one and self sufficing 
md surely said he this is not a very severe order which 
mpose upon them 

nd the oth r said I of which we were sp aLmg before is 
er still — I mean the duty of degrading the ofllpnng of 
guardians when inferior and of elevating into the rani 
ardians the offspring of the lower classes when naturally 
lor The intention was that in the case of the citizens 
ally each individual should be put to the use for which 
e intended him, one to one work and then every man 
I do his own business and be one and not many and 
whole city would be one and not many 
he said that is not so difficult 
regulations which we are prescribing my good 
antus are not as might be supposed a number of 
nnaples but trifles all if care be taken, s tne saying 
le one great thing — a tiung However which I would 
-aff not great but sufficient for our purpose 
may that be f he asked. 

ation I said, and nurture If our citizens are well 
% and grow into sensible men they will easily see 
y through all these as well as other matters which 
such for example as marriage tne possession of 
nd the procreation of children which will all follow 
'al principle t hat fr iends have_all things in. common, 
DVerb eays 

fill be the best way o* settling them. 
c*aid, die State if once started well moves with 
ijfflg fo ce like a wheel For good n e and 
£ 
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eduvat on mplant good eonstitutMa* sd these good eonsti 
tutiona taking root in a good education improve more and 
more and this improvement affects the breed in man as m b 
other animals 
Very possibly he said 

Then to sum np This is the point to which above all, 
the attention of our rulers should be directed — that music 
and gymnastic be preserved in their original form, and no 
innovation made They must do then utmost to maintain 
them intact And when any one says that mankind most 
regard 

The newest songs which the singers have , 1 
they will he af aid that he may be praising, not new song3 0 
but a new kind of song and this ongnt not to be praised or 
conceived to be the meaning of the poet for anv musical 
innovation is full of danger to the whole State and ought to 
be prohibited So Damon tells me and I can quite believe 
him — be says that when modes of music change the fnnda 
mental laws of the State always change with them. 

Yes said Adeimantus and you may add my suffrage to 
Damon s and you own 

Then I said oar guardians must lay tne foundations of d 
thei fortress in mtucf 

Yes he said the lawlessness of which yon speak 00 easily 
steals in. 

Yes, I replied, m the form of amusement , and at first 
sight it appears harmless 

Why, yes he said, and there is no harm were it not that 
little by little this spirit of licence, finding a home^ impe-w 
cepubly penetrates into manners and customs whence, 

0«L L 3s* 
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issu ng with, greater force t invades contracts between man 
E and man and from contracts goes on to laws and constitu 
tions in ntter recklessness ending at last Socrates by an 
overthrow of all rights private as well as public. 

Is that true* I said 

That is my belief he replied 

Then as I was saying our youth should be trained f om 
the first in a stricter system for if amusements become 
4*5 lawless and the youths themselves become lawless they can 
never grow up mto well conducted and virtuous citizens 

Very true he said 

And when they have made a good beginning in play and 
by the help of music have gamed the habit of good order 
then this habit of order in a manner how unlike the lawless 
play of the others ' will accompany them in all their actions 
and be a principle of growth to them and if taere be any 
fallen places in the State will raise them up again 

Very true he said 

Thus educated, they will invent for themselves any lesser 
rules which their predecessors have altogether neglected 

What do you mean* 

B I mean snch things as these * — when the young are to be 
silent before their elders how they are to show respect to 
them by standing and mak ng them sit what honour is due 
to parents what garments or shoes are to be worn the 
mode of dressing the hair deportment and manners in 
general. You would agree with me? 

Yes 

But there is I thinz, small wisdom in legislating about 
such matte s — I doubt if it is ever done nor are any 
precise wnrten enactments about them likely to be lasting 
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Impossible 

It would seem Adeimantus that the direction in winch 
education starts a man will determine his future life Boa c 
not hie always attract like 5 

To be sure 

Until some one rare and grand result is reached which 
nay be good, and may be the reverse of good? 

That is not to be denied 

And for this reason I said I shall not attempt to legislate 
further about them, 

Naturally enough, he replied 

Well and about the business of the agora, and the ordinary 
dealings between man and man or again about agreements 
with artisans about insult and injury or the commence D 
men of actions and the appointment of juries what would 
you savi there may also arise questions about any imposi 
tions and exactions of market and harbour dues which maj 
be required and m general about the regulations of markets 
police harbours and the like But oh heavens 1 shall we 
condescend to legislate on any of these particulars? 

I think, he said, that there a no need to impose laws about 
them on good men what regulations are necessary they will E 
find out soon enough for themselves 

Yes I said my friend, if God will only preserve to them 
the laws which we have given them 

And without divine help, said Adeimantus they will go on 
for ever making and mending then laws and Jieir lives m the 
hope of attaining perfection. 

Yon would compare them I said to those invalids who 
having no self-restraint, will not leave ofi their habits of 
intemperance? 
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Exactly 

a6 Yes I said and what a delightful life they lead ! thev are 
always doctoring and increasing and complicating tneir dis 
orders and always fancying that they will be cured by any 
nostrum which anybody advises them to try 

Such cases are very common he said with invalids of 
this sort 

Yes I replied , and the charming thing is that they deem 
him their worst enemy who tells them the truth, which is 
simply that unless they give up eating and drnking and 
B wenchmg and idling neither drug nor cautery nor spell nor 
amulet nor any other remedy will avail 

Charming * he replied. I see nothing charming m going 
into a passion wi h a man who tells you what is right 

These gentlemen, I said do not seem to be in your good 
graces 

Assuredly not 

Nor would you praise the behaviour of States which act 
like the men whom I was just now describing For are there 
not ill ordered States m which the a izens are forbidden 
C under pain of death to alter the constitution and yet he who 
most sweetly courts those who live unoer this regime and 
indulges them and fawns upon them and is skilful m antia 
patmg and gratifying their humours is held to be a great and 
good statesman — do not these States resemble the persons 
whom I was describing > 

Yes he said tne States axe as bad as the men and I am 
very far from praising them 

> But do you not admire, I said, the coolness and dexterity 
of these ready ministers of political corruption? 

Yes, he said, I do but not of all of them for there are 
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some whom the applause of the multitude has deluded nto 
the belief that they are really statesmen, and these are not 
much to be admired 

What do you mean? I said you should have more feeling 
for them When a roa n cannot measure and a great many 
others who cannot measure declare that is four cubit. E 
high, can he help believing what they say? 

Nay he s id certainly not in that case 

Well then, do not be angry with them for are they not 
as good as a p ay trying their nand at paltry reforms such as 
I was describing they are always fancying that by Iegisia 
tioa they will make an end of frauds in contacts and the 
other rascalities which I was mentioning not knowing that 
they are in reality cutting off the heads of a hydra f 

Yes he said that is just what they are doing 417 

I concave, I said, that the true legislator will not trouble 
himself with this class of enactments whether concerning 
laws or the constitution either in an ill ordered or in a well 
ordered State for in the former they are quite useless and 
in the latter there will be no difficu’ty m devising them 
and many of them will naturally flow out of our previous 
-egulations 

What then, he said, is still remaining to U3 of the work of B 
legislation? 

Nothing to us I replied but to Apollo the god of Delphi 
there remains the ordering of the greatest and noblest and 
chiefest things of all 

Which are they? he said 

The institution of temples and sacrifices, and the entire 
service of gods demigods and hjroes also the ordering 
of the repositories of the dead, and the ntei which have 
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to be observed by h m who would prop Gate the nhabitsnts 
of the world below These are matters of which we are 
ignorant ourselves and as founders of a city we should be 
C unwise m trusting them to any interpreter bnt our ancestral 
deity He is the god who sits in the centre on the navel 
of the earth, and he is the interpreter of religion o all 
mankind 

You are right and we will do as you propose 

But where amid all this is justice ? son of Anston, tell 
0 me where Now *hat our aty has been made habitable, 
light a candle and search and get your brother and Pole 
marchus and the rest of our friends to help and let us see 
where m it we can discover justice and where injustice 
and m what they differ from one another and which of them 
the man who would be happy should have for his portion 
whether seen or unseen by gods and men. 

Nonsense, said Glaucon did you not promise to search 
E yourself saying that for you not to help justice in her need 
would be an impiety? 

I do not deny that I said so and as you renrnd me X will 
be as good as my word but you must join 

We will he replied 

Well then I hope to make the discovery m tins way 
I mean to begin with the assumption that our State, if rightly 
ordered is perfect 

That is most certain 

And being perfect is therefore wise and valiant and 
temperate and just 

That is likewise dear 

And whichever of these qualities we find in the State, 
the one which is not found wJl be the residue? 
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Very good 428 

If there were four things and we were searching for one 
of them, wherever it might be the one sought for might be 
known to us from the first and there would be no funher 
t ouble or we might know the other three first and then 
the fourth would dearly be the one left 

Very true he said. 

And is not a similar method to be pursued about ihe 
virtues which are also four in number ? 

Clearly 

Pirst among the virtues found in the State wisdom comes 
into view and in, this I detect a certain peculiar ty B 

What is thatf 

The State which we have been describing is said to be 
wise as being good m counsel ? 

Very true 

And good counsd is dearly a kind ot knowledge for not 
by ignorance^ but by knowledge do men counsel well f 

Clearlv 

And the kinds of knowledge in a State are many and 
diverse ? 

Of course 

There is the knowledge of the cirpenter but is that the 
sort of knowledge which gives a city the title of wise and 
good in counsel? 

Certainly not , that would only give a city the reputation C 
of skill in carpentering 

Then a city is not to be called wise because possessing 
a knowledge which counsels fo the best about woejen 
implements ? 

Certainly not. 

REP I 


X 
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Nor by reason of a knowledge which advises a bon brazen 
pots he said nor as possessing any other similar knowledge? 

Not by reason of any of them, he said 

Nor yet by reason of a knowledge which cultivates the 
earth that would give the city the name of agricultural? 

Yes 

Well I said, and is there any knowledge in our recently 
founded State among any of the citizens which advises not 
J5 about any particular thing in the State but about the whole 
and considers how a State can best deal with itself and with 
other States? 

There certainly is 

And what is this knowledge, and among whom is it found? 
I asked 

It is the knowledge of the guardians he replied, and is 
found among those whom we were just now describing as 
perfect guardians 

And what is the name which the city derives from the 
possession of this sort of knowledge? 

The name of good in counsel and truly wise 
£ And will there be in oar c.ty more of these true guardians 
or more smiths? 

The smiths he replied, will be far more numerous 

Will not the guardians be the smallest of all the classes 
who receive a name from the profession of some kind of 
knowledge? 

Much the smallest 

And so by reason of the smallest part or class arid of the 
knowledge which resides m this presiding and ruling part of 
itself, the whole State, being thus constituted according to 
9 nature will be wise and this which has the only knowledge 
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worthy to be called wisdom has bees ordained by nature to 
be of all classes the least 

Most true 

Thus then I said, the nature and place m the State of 
one of the four virtues has somehcw or other been dis- 
covered. 

And in my humble opinion very saasfac only discovered 
he replied 

Again I said there is no difficulty n seeing the natu e of 
courage and in what part that quality resides which gives 
the name of courageous to he State 

How do you mean? 

Why I said every one who calls ary State courageou or q 
cowardly will be thinking of the part winch fights and goes 
ont to war on the State s behalf 

No one he replied would ever think of anv other 

The rest of the citizens may be courageous or may be 
cowardly but their courage or cowardice wiJ not, as I con 
ceive, have he effect of making the city either the one or the 
other 

Certainly not 

The city will be courageous in virtue of a portion of her 
self which preserves unde all circumstances that opinion 
aoout the nature of things to be feared and not to be feared C 
m which our legislator educated them and this is what you 
term courage 

I should like to he*r what you are saying once more for 
I do not think that I perfectly understand yoa 

I mean that courage is a kind of salvation. 

Salvation of wha l 

Oi the opinion respecting things to be feared what they 
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are and of what nature, wh ch the law implants through 
education and I mean by tne words under all arcum. 
D stances ? to intimate that in pleasure or in cam or under the 
influence of desire or fear a man preserves and does not lose 
tbs opinion Shall I give you an illustration? 

If you please 

You know I said that dyers when they want to dye wool 
for making the true sea purple begin by selecting their wbte 
colour Srst tbs they prepare and dre53 witn much care and 
pains in order that the wb e ground may take the purple 
hue m full perfection The dyeng then proceeds and 
E whatever is dyed in tbs manner becomes a fast colour and 
no washing cither with lyes or without them can take away 
the bloom. But when the ground has not been duly pre 
pared you will have noticed how poor is the look either of 
purple or of any other colour 

Yes he said I know that they have a washed out and 
ridiculous appearance 

Then now I said you will understand what our object was 
430 m selecting our soldiers and educating them m music and 
gymnas'tc we were contriving influences wbch would 
prepare them to take the dye of the laws in perfection and 
the colour of their opinion about dangers and of every other 
opinion was to be indelibly fixed by their nurture and tram 
ng not to be washed away by such potent lyes as pleasure — 
mightier agent far m wasbng the soul than ary soda or lye 
B or by sorrow fear and desire the mightiest of all other 
solvents And this sort of universal saving power of true 
opinion m conformity with law about real and false dangers 
I call and maintain to be courage unless you disagree 

But I agree, he replied for I suppose that you mean to 
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exclude mere unmitracted courage, met u that o a wild, 
beast or of a slave — this in your opinion, is not the courage 
w hich the law o dams and ought to have another name 
"VIost certa nly C 

Then I may infer coinage to be such as you describe * 

Why yes said I you may and if you add the words of 
a citizen you will not be far wrong — hereafter if vou lifce 
we will carry the examination ■further but at present we are 
seeking not for courage but justice and for the purpose of 
our inquiry we have said enough 
You are right he replied 

Two virtues remain to be discovered m th Statc~nrst 
emperance, and then justice which is he end of our search D 
Very true 

Now can we find justice without troubling onrseh s about 
temperance? 

I do not know how that can be accomplished he said nor 
do I desire that justice should be brought to light and 
temperance lost sight of and therefore I wish that yon 
would do me the favour of considering temperance first 
Certainly I replied I should not be justified m refusing e 
your request 
Then consider he sa d 

Yes I rephed I will and far as I can at present see 
the virtue of temperance has more of the nature of harmony 
and symphony than the preceding 
How so ? he asked 

Temperance I replied, is the ordering or controlling of 
certain pleasures and desires this is curiously enough m 
plied in the saying of a man bang his own master 5 and 
other traces of th notion may be found in language. 
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No doubt he sa d_ 

There is something ridicnious in. the expression master of 
4.31 himself * , for the master is also the servant and the servant 
the master and in all these modes o£ speabng the same 
person is denoted 
Certainly 

The meaning is I believe that m the human soul there is 
a better and also a worse principle and when the better has 
the worse under control, then a man is said to be master of 
himself and this is a term of praise bu when, owing to 
evil education or association the better principle which is 
also the smaller os overwhelmed by the greater mass of the 
B worse — m this case he is blamed and is called the slave of self 
and unprincipled 

Yes there is reason in that 

And now, I said look at our newly created State, and there 
you will find one of these two conditions realized for the 
State as you will acknowledge may be justly called master 
of itself if the words temperance and self mastery truly 
exnress th“ rule of the better part over the worse 
Yes he said I see that what you say is true 
Let mefurther note that the manifold and complex pleasures 
C and desires and pains are generally found in children and 
women and servants and in the freemen so called who are 
of the lowest and more numerous dass 
Certainly he said 

Whereas the simple and moderate desires which follow 
reason, and are under the guidance of mind and true opinion 
are to be found only in a few and those the best bora and 
best educated 
Very true 
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These two as you may perceive, have a place in our State 
and the meaner desires of the many are held down by the D 
virtuous desires and wisdom of the few 

That I perceive he said 

Then if there be any city which may be described as 
master of its own pleasures and deSiies, and master of itself 
ours may claim such a designation! 1 

Certainly he replied. 

It may also be called temperate and for the same r-aaons > 

Yes 

And if there be any State m which rulers and subjects will 
be agreed as to the question who are to ruL, that again will E 
be our State? 

Undoubtedly 

And the citizens being thus agreed among themselves in 
which class will temperance be found — m the rulers or in the 
subjects ? 

In both as I should imagine he replied 

Do you observe that we were not far wrong in our guess 
that temperance was a sort of harmony? 

Why so? 

Why because emperance is unlike courage and wisdom, 
each of which resides m a part only, the one making the 
State wiBe and the other valiant not so temperance, which 433 
extends to the whole and runs through all the notes of the 
scale and produces a harmony of the weaker and the stronger 
and the middle class whether you suppose them to be 
stronger or weaker n wisdom or power or numbers or wealth, 
or anything else Most truly then may we deem temperance 
to be the agreement of the naturally superior and inferior, 
as to the right to rule of atoer both in states and mdryidnals. 
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B I entirely agree with yon 

And so I said, we may consider three out of the four 
virtues to have been discovered in our State The last of 
those qualities which make a state virtuous must be j astice 
if we only knew what that was 
The inference is obvious 

The time then has arrived, Glaucon when like huntsmen 
we should surround the cover and look sharp that justice 
does nots eal away and pass on of sight and escape us for 
C beyond a donbt she is somewhere m Jus country watch 
therefore and strive to catch a sight of her, and if you see 
her first let me know 

Would that I could 1 but you should regard me ratner aB 
a follower who has just eyes enough to see what you show 
him — that is about as much as I am good fo 
Offer up a prayer with me and follow 
I will but you must show me the way 
Here is no path I said and the wood is dark and per 
plezmg still we must pusa on 
D Let us push on 

Here I saw something Halloo 1 I said, I begin to per 
ceive a track, and I believe that the quarry will not 
escape 

Good news he said 

Truly I said, we are stupid fellows 

Why so> 

Why my good sir at tL. beginning of our inquiry ages 
ago here was justice tumbling out at our feet and we never 
saw her noth_ng could be more ridiculous Like people 
who go about looking for what they have in their hands — 
E that was the way with us — we loosed not at what we were 
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seeking, but at what was far off ia the distance and there- 
fore I suppose, we missed her 
What do yon mean? 

I mean, to say that in reality for a long time past we I ave 
been talking of justice and hate failed to recognize her 
I grow impatient at the length of your exordium 
Well then, tell me I said, whether I am right or not ^3 
You remember the original principle which we were always 
laying down at the foundation of the State that one ma n 
should practise one thing only the thing to which his nature 
was best adapted — now jnstice is this principle or a oar 01 t 
Yes we often said that one man should do one thing only 
Further we affirmed that justice was doing one’s own 
business and not being a busybody we said so again and 
again and many others have said the ame to us B 

Yes we said 30 

Then to do one s own business mac rtam way may be 
assumed to be justice Can you tell me whence I derive hu 
inference? 

I cannot but I should like to be told 
Because I think that this is the only virtue which remains 
m the State when the other virtues of temperance and 
courage and wisdom are abstracted and that this is the f 
tt ultimate cause and condition_of t he em stenceof all of them 1 
and whole remamjng GTthem is aiso t hen preservative and 
we were saymg that if the three were discovered by us,c 
justice would be the fourth or remaining o ne 
That follows of necessity ’ 

If we are asked to determine which of these four qualities 
by its presence contributes most to the excellence of the 
State, whether the agr t of rulers and sub ccta, o the 
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p eservaton in the soldiers of the op in on which the law 
oraains about tne true nature of dangers or wisdom and 
D watchfulness in the rulers or whether this other which I 
am mentioning and which is ‘‘bund m children and women 
slave and freeman, artisan, ruler subject, — the quality I 
mean of every one doing his own work, and not being a 
busvbody would claim the palm — the question is not eo 
easJy answered 

Certainly he rented, there would be a difficulty in saying 
which. 

Then the ttower of each individual n the State to do his 
own wo k appears to compete with the other political virtues 
wisdom, temperance courage 

Yes he said 

And the virtue whicti enters into this competition is 
E jus ice? 

Exactly 

Let us look at the question from another point of view 
Are not the rulers m a State those to whom you would 
entrust the office of determining suits at law ? 

Certainly 

And are suits decided on any other ground but that a maq 
may neither take what is anothe s nor be deprived of what 
is his own* 

"1 es that is their p maple 

Which is a just principle ? 

Yes 

Then on this view also justice will be admitted to be the 
having and doing what is a man s own, and belongs to him? 

434 Very true 

Think, now and »*y whether yon ag ee witn me or not. 
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Suppose a carpenter to be do ng the bus ness of a enabler 
or a cobbler of a carpenter and suppose them to exchange 
their implements or their duties or the same person to be 
doing the work of botn, or whatever be the change do yon 
think that any g-eat harm would unit to the State! 

blot much 

But when he cobbler or any other man whom natnre 
designed to be a trader having his heart lifted np by wealth B 
or strength or the number of his followers, or any like ad 
vantage attempts to force his way into the class of warriorB 
or a warrior into that of legislators and guardians for w^ich 
he is unfitted and either to take the implements or the duties 
of the other or when one man is tnd r legislator and 
warrior all m one then I think you will agree with me in 
saying that tins interchange and this meddling of one wi h 
another is the rum of the State 

Most true 

Seeing then, I said, that there are three distinct classes 
any meddling of one with another or the change of one into 
another is the greatest harm to the St te and may be most C 
justiy termed evil doing! 

Precisely 

And the greatest degree of evil doing to one s own city 
would be termed by you injustice! 

Certainly 

Thi3 then is injustice and on the other hand when the 
trader, the auxiliary and th guardian each do their own 
business that is justice, and will make die city just 

I ag ee with you ® 

We will not I said, be over positive as ye bat if on trial 
this conception of justice be verified n the individual as well 
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as in the Sta e, there will he no longer any room for doubt 
if it be not verified we must have a fresh inquiry First let 
ns complete the old investigation which we began as you 
remember under the impression that if we could previously 
examine justice on the larger scale there would be less 
difficulty in discerning her in the individual That larger 
E example appeared to be the State and accordingly we con 
structed as good a one as we could knowing well that in the 
good State justice would be found Let the discovery which 
we made be now applied to the individual — if the} agree 
we snail be satisfied or if there be a difference m the 
individual we will come back to the State and have another 
43 j trial of the theory The friction of the two when ruboed 
together may possibly strike a light m which justice will 
shine forth and the vision winch is then revealed we will 
fix in our souls 

That will be m regular course let us do as you say 

I proceeded to a~k Winn two things a greater and less 
are called by the same name are they like or unlike in o far 
as they are called the same 5 

Like he replied 

B The just man then if we regard the idea of justice oi’y 
will b“ like the just State? 

He will 

And « State was thought by us to be just when the three 
classes m the State severally did tneir own business and 
also thought to be temperate and valiant and wise by reason 
of certain other affections and qualities of these same classes? 

True he said 

And so of the individual we may assume that he has the 
C same three principles in his own soul which are found in 
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tie S ate and he may be rightly described in tie tame 
terms because he is affected in the same manner? 

C tainly he said 

Once more then 0 my friend, we have alighted upon an 
easy question — whether the soul has these three principles 
or not? 

An easy question 1 Nav rather, Socrates the proverb 
holds that hard is the good 

Very true I said , and I do not think that the method 
which we are employing is at all adequate to the accurate D 
solution of this question the true method is another and 
a longer one Still we may arrive at a solution not below the 
i“vel of the previous inquiry 

Mav we not be satisfied with that? he said — under tne 
circumstances I am quite content 
I too I replied shall be extremely well satisfied 
Then faint not in pursuing the speculation, he said 
Must we not acknowledge I saio, that m eacn of u there E 
are the sam principles and habits which there are m t he . 
State and that from the individual they pass into the 
State 5 — how else can they come there? Take the quality 
of passion or spirit — it would be ridiculous to imagine 
that this quality when found in States is not derived from 
tne individuals who a e supposed to possess it e g the 
Thracians Scythians and m general the northern nations 
and the same may be said of the love of knowledge, which is 
the special characteristic of our part of the world, or of tae 
love of money which may with equal truth, be attributed 4 j, 6 
to tbe Phoenicians and Egyptians 
Exactly so he said 

There u no difficulty in undemanding this 
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None ■winterer 

Bat the question is not quite so easy when we proceed 
to ask whether these principles are three or one wnether 
that is to say we learn with one part of our nature are 
angry with another and with a third, part desire the satis 
E faction of our natural appetites or whether the whole soul 
comes into play in each sort of action — to determine that is 
the difficulty 

Yes he said there lies the difficulty 

Then let us now try and determine whether they are the 
same or different 

How can we? he asked 

I eplied as follows The same thing clearly cannot act 
or be acted upon in the same part or in. relation to the same 
thing at the same t me, in contrary ways and therefore 
whenever this contradiction occu s in things apparently the 
same we know hat they arc really not the same but 
C different 

Good 

For example I said, can the same thing be at rest and m 
motion at the same time m the same part ? 

Impossible 

Still I said let us have a more precise statement of terms, 
lest we should hereafter fall out by the way Imagine the 
case of a man who is standing and also moving his hands 
and his head and suppose a person to say that one and 
the same person is m motion and at rest at the same moment 
— to such a mode of speech we should object and should 
D rather say that one part of him is m motion while another is 
at rest 

Very true. 
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And suppose the cb cctor to refine stnl farther ana o 
draw the nice distinction that not only parts of ops but 
whole tops when they spin round with their pegs fixed on 
the spot are at rest and m motion a Le same time (and he 
may say the same of anything which revolves m the same 
spot) his objection would not be admitted by us because 
m such cases things are not *t rest and m me ion in tL. E 
same parts of themselves we should rather say that hey 
have both an axis and a arcumfe.erce and tha the axi 
stands still, fo there is no deviation f om the perpendicular 
and that the circumference goes rourd But if while 
revolving the axis inclines either to the right or lef forwards 
or backwards then in no point of view can they be at rest 

That is the correct mode of describing them, he rerditd. 

Then none of these objections will confuse ns or uicline 
us to believe that the same thing at the same time m the 
same part or in relation to the same thing can act o be acted 
upon in contrary wavs 

Certainly not, according to my way of thinking 

Yet, I said, that we may not be compelled to examine all 
such objections and prove at length that hey are untrue 
let us assume their absurdity and go forward on the under 
standing that hereafter, if tbs assumption turn out to be 
untrue, all the consequences which follow shah be withdrawn. 

Yes he said that will be the best way 

Well, I said, would you not allow th t assent and dissent, B 
desire and aversion, attraction and repulsion are all of them 
opposites whether they are regarded as active ox passive 
(for tha makes no difference m the fact of their opposition) ? 

Yes, he said, they are opposites 

Well, I said, and hunger and thirst, and the d cures m 
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general, and again will ng and wishing, — all these yon would 
C refer to the classes already mentioned You would say — 
would you not f — that the soul of him who desires is seeking 
after the object of his desire or that he is drawing to him 
self the thing which he wishes to possess or again when 
a person wants anything to be given him, his mind, longing 
for the realization of his desire intimates his wish to have 
i by a nod of assent, as if he had been asked a question? 

Very true 

And what would you say of unwillingness and dislute and 
the absence of desire should not these be referred to the 
opposite class of r pulsion and rejection? 

D Certainly 

Admitting this to be true of desire generally let us suppose 
a particular class of desires and out of these we will select 
hunger and thirst as they are termed which are the most 
obvious of them? 

Let us take that class he said. 

The object of one is food and of the other drink ? 

Yes 

And here comes the point is not thirst the desire which 
the soul has of drink and of drink only no of cLmh qualified 
by anything else for example warm or cold, or much or 
little or in a word drink of any particular sort but if the 
E thirst be accompanied by heat then the desire is of cold 
drink or if accompanied by cold then of warm drink or 
if the thirst be excessive then the drink which is desired will 
be excessive or if not great, the quantity of drink will also 
be small but thirst pure and simple will desire drink pure 
and simple which is the natural satisfaction of thirst as 
food is of hunger ? 
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V® he sa-d the simple desire is as you sap in every case 
of the simple object ana the qualified desire of the qualified 
object 

But here a conftuon may arise and I should wish to 43S 
gua d against an opponent starting up ard saying that no 
mac deair® drink on 1 } but good dri k or food only but 
good food for good is the universal object of desire, and 
thirsty being a desire will necessarily be thirst after good 
drink and the same is true of every other desire 

Yes, he repbed the opporent might ha-e someth rg to 
say 

Nevertheless I should still mam vain that of relat ves some 
have a quality attached to ei her term of the relation others 3 
are simple and have their correlatives simple 

I do not know what you mean 

Well you know of course that the greater is relative to tne 
less? 

Certainly 

And the much greater to the much le=s? 

Yes 

And the sometime greater to the sometime less and the 
greate that is to be to the less that is to be? 

Certainly he said 

And so of more and less and of other cor elatsve te ms, c 
such as the double and the LJf or «ga:n the heavier and the 
lighter he swifter and the slower and of hot and cold, and 
of any other relatives — is not this true of all of them? 

Yes 

And does not the same principle hold in the science } 

The object of science is knowledge (assuming that to be the 
true definition) but the object of a particular science is a 
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D part cnkr k ml of knowledge I mean for example that the 
science of house building is a hind of knowledge which is 
defined and distinguished from ether kinds and is nerefore 
termed architecture 

Certainly 

Because it has a particular quality which no other has? 

Yes 

And it Las this particular quality because it has an object 
o r a particular kind and this is true oi the otner arts and 
sciences? 

“ les 

Now then if I have made myself clear you will understand 
my original meaning in what I said about relatives Mv 
meaning was that if one term of a relation is taken alone, the 
other is taken alone if one term is qualined, the other is 
E also qualified I do not m an to say that relatives may not 
be d sparate or that the science of health is healthy or 
of disease necessarily diseased or that the sciences of good 
and evil are therefore good and e\d but only that when the 
term science is no longer nsed absolutely but has a qualified 
object which in this case is the ratnre of health and disease 
it becomes defined and is hence called not merely science 
but the saence of mediane 

I quite understand, and I think as you do 
+39 Would you not say that thirst is one of these essentially 
relative terms having clearly a relation — 

Yes thirst is relative to drink. 

And a certain kind of thirst is relative to a certain Lnd of 
dnnk but tlurst taken alone is neither of much nor little, 
nor of good nor bad nor of any particular kind of dink but 
of dnnk only? 
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Certainly 

Then the sou 1 of the tmrsty one m so f r as he is thirsty 
desires oniv drink for this he vearns and. tr es to ob am it * B 
That is plain 

And if you suppose something which pulls a thirstv soul 
away f om drink that must be different from the thirsty 
principle which draws him like a beast to drin* fo as we 
were saying tne same thing cannot at he same tine with 
the same part of its el* act n contra y ways about tnc same 
Impossible 

'No mo e than you can sav tha t v e hands 01 the arcl e 
push and pull the bow at the same tame but what you say is 
that one hand pushes and the other puds 
ExacJy so he replied C 

And might a m.n be thirsty and yet unwilling to <LirP 
1 es he said it constantly happens 
And m such a case what is one to say? Wou d you not 
say that there was something in the soul bidding a man 0 
drink, and something else forb ddmg him which is othe and 
stronger than the prircaple which b ds himf 
I should say so 

And he forbidding principle is derived from reason and D 
that wh ch bids and attracts proceea 3 from pa sum ana 
dsease J 
QeaJy 

Then we may fairly assume that they are two ana tnat j>cy 
differ from one another the one with which a man reasons 
we may call the rational principle of the soul the other 
with which he loves and hungers and tnirst* and feels the 
fiutterings of any other desire may be termed the national 
or appetitive, the allv of sundry pi and satisfactions 


4.39 E Spirit opposed to desire 

E Yes lie said we may fa rly assume them to be (liferent 
Then let us finally determine that there are two principles 
existing m the soul And tv hat of passion, or spirit! Is it 
a third, or akin to one of the preceding * 

I should be inclined to say — akm to desire 
Well, I said, there is a story which I remember to have 
heard and in which I pat fai Ji The story is that Leontius 
the son of Aglaion coming up one day f rom the Piraeus 
under the north wall on the outside, observed some dead 
bodies lying on the g ound at the place of execution He 
felt a desire to see them and also a dread and abhorrence of 
4 -° th m for a time he st uggled and covered his eyes but at 
length the desire got the oetter of h m and forcing them 
open he ran up to the dead bodies saying Loot ye wretches 
take your fill of the fair sight. 

I have heard the stO"y myself he said 
The moral of the tale is that anger at times goes to war 
w th desire, as though they were two distinct things 
Yes that is the meaning he said. 

And are there not many other cases m which we observe 
B that when a man s desires violently prevail over h s reason, 
he reviles himself and 13 angry a the violence within him 
and tha m this struggle, winch is ike the struggle of factions 
in a State his spirit is on the side of his- reason — ou r or the 
passionate or spirited element to take part with the desires 
when reason decides that she should not be oppo ed 1 is 
a sort of thing which I believe that you never observed 
occurring m yourself, nor as I should imagine in any one 
else? 

Certainly not 

Reading pi) 8r s»- wp&Trwr w bout a 
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Suppose that a man thinks he hat done a wrong to acoti er C 
the nobler he is the less able is he to f el indignant at nv 
suffering such as hunger or cold, or any o her pain which 
the injured person may inflict upon him — the 5 e he deems to 
be just and as I say his anger refuses to be excited bv 
them. 

True he said. 

But when he things that he 1 the suffer r of the wrong 
then he boils and chafes and is on the side of what he be- 
lieves to be justice and because he suffers hunger or cold 
or other pain he is only the more cL eranned to pe-sc~e e D 
and conquer His noble spir t will not be duelled unal he 
either slave or is slam or until he hears the voice of he 
shepherd that is, reason bidding his dog barL no mo e 
The illustration is pe feet he replied and m our State 
as we were saying the auxiliaries were to be dogs and to 
h ar the voice of the rulers who are their shepherds 

I perceive I said, that you quite understand me there js 
howete a further point which I wisa yon to corsider 
What point’ E 

lou emember that pa sion or spirit appeared at first s ght 
to be a kind of desire but now we should say quite the con 
trary for in the conflict of th soul spirit is arrayed on the 
aide of the rationJ. principle 
Most assureds 

But a fu— her question arises Is passion different from 
reason also, or only a hind of reason m which latter case 
instead of three principles in Jie soul there will only be two 
the rational and the concupiscent , or rather as the State 441 
was composed of hree classes, traders auxiliaries counsellors 
10 mav there not be m tne individual soul a third dement 



+ 1 1 be individual like tbe btate 

wh ch u passion or sp t, and when not corrupted by bad 
education is the na ural auxiliary of reason f 
Yes he said, there must be a third 
Yes I repli a, if pass on which has already been shown 
to be different from desi e turn out also to be diffe ent from 
reason 

But that is e sdy proved — We may observe even in young 
children that they are full of spirit almost as soon as they 
are born whereas some of them never seem to attain to tne 

B use of eason and most of them late enough 

Excellent I said and you may see passion equally m brute 
animals which is a further proof of the truth of what you are 
saying Ana we m r once more appeal to the words of 
Homer which have been already quoted by ns 

He smote his breast and thus rebuked his soul 1 

C for in this verse Homer has dearly supposed the power which 
reasons about the better and worse to be diffe ent from the 
unreasoning anger which is remited by it 
Very true he said 

4nd o a ter much to sing we have reached land ana re 
fairly agreed that the same principles which exist in the 
S ate exist aLo in the mdmaual, and that they are tL.ee m 
number 
Exactly 

Must we not then in r er that the indrudual is wise m the 
same way and in virtue of the same quality which males the 
State wise 5 
Certainly 

"* Also that the same quality wmch constitutes courage m tbe 

1 Od. xjl i quoted sspn, IL 390 D 


i he alliance of spirtt and reason IV 441 d 

State const! n es courage n the nchv dual, and that bo b 
the State and the individual bear the same elation 0 all the 
othe± Times f 

Assuredly 

And the individual ■will be acknowledged by us to b jus 
ir be same way m which the State is ]tt.t ? 

That follows of course 

We cannot but remember that the justice of the State 
consisted in. each of the three classes doing the work of its own E 
class' 1 

We are not very likely to have forgotten he said 

We must recollect that the individual m whom the several 
qualities of his nature do their own work will be ju t «nd 
will do his own work* 

Yes he said, we must remember that too 

And ought not the rational principle winch s wise and 
has the care of the whole soul to rule, and the passionate or 
spirited pr ample to be the subject and ally? 

Certainly 

And as wc were saying the united m^uence of music nd 
gymnastic will bring them into accord nerving and sustain- 
ing the reason with noble words and lessons and moderating 
and soothing and civilizing the wildness of p ssion by harmony 44* 
and rhythm^ 

Quite true he said 

And these two thus nurtured and educated, and having 
learned truly to know thetr own functions will rule 1 over the 
Reading vpoaraTnairm' with Bekker or if the reading vpa errf- 
SfTov which is found m the MSS. he adopted then the nominative 
must he supplied from the p evious sente ice Music and gym nunc wid 
place us author! ye er This is try awkward, and th a#.kwa.d 

es a merraeed by the of changing the sebjeV at npbetrar 
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eoncap scent wh eh in each of ns s the largest part of the 
soul and by nature most insatiable of gain over this they 
will keep guard lest, waxing great ana strong with the fullness 
of bodily p’easu es as thev are termed the concupiscent 
E soul no longer confined to her own sphere should attempt to 
enslave and rule those who are not her natural born subjects 
and overturn the whole life of man 5 

"Very true he said 

Bo h together will they not be the best defenders of the 
who T e soul and the whole body against attacks rrom without 
the one counselling nd the other fighting under his leader 
and courageously executing lus commands and counsels f 

True 

And he is to be deemed courageous whose spirit retains 
C in pleasure and in pain the commands of reason aoout what 
he ought or ought not to fear s 

Right he replied 

And him we call wise who has in him that little part which 
rules and which proclaims these commands that part too 
being supposed to have a knowledge of what is for the 
interest of each o* the three pa ts and of the whole ? 

Assuredly 

And would, you not say that he is temperate who has these 
same elements in friendly ha mory m whom the one ruling 
principle of reason and the two subject ones of spirit and 
D desire are equally agreed that reason ought to rule, and do 
not re Del. 1 

Certainly he said that is the true account of temperance 
whether m the State or individual 

And surely I said we have explained again and again how 
and by virtue of what quality a man will be just. 



justice in individual and btatc IV 442 D 

That 1* very cei> n. 

And is justice dimmer in the mdiv dual and is he fomi 
different, or s she the same which we found I er to be in tne 
State ? 

1 here is no cuffe ence m my opinion he sa d 

Because, i f an y doubt is still lingering m our mini a f w 
commonplace instances will satisfy us of he traub. of what E 
I am saying 

What sort of instances do you mean’ 

If the case is put to ns must we not admit that the just 
State or the man who is trained m tl e pnnc pies of sn h 443 
a State will be less likely than the unjust to mak awav with 
a deposit of gold or sdver > Would any one deny this 9 

No one he reolied 

Will the just man or citizen ever be gun v of sacrilege or 
theft or treachery either to hxs f-iends or to his country? 

Never 

Neither will he ever break faith wnere there ’’ave hecn 
oaths or agreements ? 

Impossible 

No one will be less likely to commit adui ery or to dis- 
honour his father and mother or to fail in his religious 
duties? 

No one 

And the reason is that each part 01 him j doing 1 s own a 
business wnether in ruling or being ruled? 

Exactly so 

Are you satisfied then that tne quaatv which makes such 
men and such states is j astice, or do you hope to discover 
some other? 

Not I, indeed. 



443 B justice as tbe harmony of human life 

TI en our dream has been Ten, zed and the surp cion 
which we entertained at the beginning of our work of con 
C struction, th^t some divine power must have conducted us 
to a prima-y fo m of justice has now been ve fed? 

Yes certainly 

And the division of labour which eqmred tb carpenter 
and the shoemaker and the rest of the citizens o be doing 
each his own busme s and not another s w «s a shadow of 
justice and for that reason it was of use? 

Clearly 

But in reality justice was such as we were describing 
being concerned however not with the outward man, bu 
D with the inward which is the true self and concernment of 
man for the just man does not permit the several elements 
within him to interfere with one another or any of th cm to 
do the work of others — he sets in order his own inner life 
and is his own master and h s own law and at peace with 
himsexf and when he has bound together the three prmci 
pies wfhin him which may be compared to tne higher, 
lower and midcLe notes of the scale and the intermediate 
intervals— -when he has bound all tnese together and is no 
E longer many but has become one entirely temperate and 
perfectly adjusted nature then he proceeds to act, if he has 
to act whether m a matter of property o m the treatmen 
o f the body or in some affair of poll ics or private business 
always thinking and calling hat which preserves and co 
operates with this harmonious condifon just and good 
action, and the knowledge which presides over it wisdom, 

444 and that which at any time impairs this condition he will 
call unjust action a^d tne opinion which presides over it 
ignorance. 
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1 he statute of- injustice 

Yon have said the exact troth, Socrates 

Ve y good and if we were to affirm that we had dis- 
cove ed the just man and the just St te aad the natur at 
justice in each of them, we shou d not be telling a falsehood! 

Most certainly not, 

May we say so then 1 

Let m say so 

And now I said, injustice has to be conside ed 

Clearly ^ 

Must not mjus ice be a strife which arises among the three B 
principles — a me ddleso menes s and n e^erence and ruing 
up of a part of the soul against the whole, an assertion of 
unlawful autnon ty which is made by a rebellious subject 
against a true prince of whom he is Jie natural vassal, — what 
is all this confusion and delusion batmjusn.ee and mtemper 
ancc and cowardice and ignorance and every fom of vice! 

Exactly so 

hnd if the nature of justice and injustice be known, then C 
the meaning of acting unjustly and being unjust or again, 
of acting justly will also be perfectly clear ? 

What do you mean? he said 

Why I said, they are nkc d sease and health barg in the 
soul just what disease and health a e in the bed? 

How so f he said 

Why I said, that which is heal hy causes Health and that 
which is unhealthy causes disease 

Yes 

And jtist actions cause justice, nd unjust actions cause D 
injustice f 

That is certain. 

And the creation of heal h is the mstitnt on of a natural 
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Is justice profitable * 


o der and government of one by another n the part* of the 
body and the creation of disease is toe production of a state 
of things at variance with this natural order? 

True 

And is not the creation of justice the institution of «. 
natural order and government of one by another in the p~~ts 
of the soul and the c eation of injustice the production of 
a state of things at variance with the natural order * 

Exactly so he said. 

\ Then virtue is the health and b^au y and well being or the 
S E soul and vice the disease and weakness and deformity o f the 
1 same’ 

1 True 

And do not good p artces lead to vi rue, and evil p-acaces 
to vice? 

Assuredly 

44-5 Still our old question of the comparative advantage of 
justice and injustice has not been answered Whica is the 
more profitable, to be just and act justly and practise virtue 
whether seen or nnseen of gods and men or to be unjust and 
act unjustly if only unpunished and unreformed J 

In my judgement Socra es the question has now become 
ridiculous We know that, when the bodily constitution is 
gone life is no longer endurable though pampered with all 
kinds of meats and dr nks and having all wealth and all 
power , and shall we be told that when the very essence of 
the vital principle is undermined and corrupted, hfe is 
B still worth having to a man if only he be allowed to do what 
ever he hies with the single exception that he is not to 
acquire justice and virtue or to escape from, injustice and 
wee assuming them both to be such as we have described? 


One form of otTtue y four of vice IV 44 y b 

Yea I laid the question a, a yon uy nd cnlous. Still, 
as we are near the spot at which we may see the truth in the 
clearest manner w th our own eyes, let us not faint by tn 
way 

Certainly not he replied. 

Come up hitnti I said, and hehoid the various forms of c 
yice those of them I mean which are worth Ioobng at 

I am. following you, he replied proceed 

I said The argument seems to have reach d a height f om 
winch, as from some tower of speculation a man may look 
down and see that virtue is one but that the forms of vice 
are innnmeraole there bang foir special ones wmJi are 
deserving of note 

What do vou mean? he said 

I mean I repLed, that there appear to he as many form, of 
the soul as there a*c distinct forms of he State 

How many? 

There ar e five of the State and five of the sonl, I aid. D j 

What are they ? 

The first I said, is that which we have been describing 
and which may be said to have two names, monarchy and 
aristocracy accordingly as rule is exercised by one d sun 
guishcd man or by many 

True he replied 

But I regard the two names as describing one form only 
for whether the gove ament is iu the hands of one or many £ 
if the goverrors have been trained in the manner whicu 
we have supposed the fundamental laws of the State will be 
maintained 

That is true he replied. 
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Steps Such is the good and true City or State and the good 
449 and true man is oi the same pattern and if this is right every 
other is wrong and the evil is one which affects not only 
the ordering of the State but also the regulation of the 
individual soul and is exhibited n fan forms 

What are they? he said 

I was proceeding to tell he o der in which the four evil 
B forms appeared to me to succeed one another when Pole- 
marchus who was sitting a little way off just beyond Ade 
mantus began to whisper to him. stretching forth his 
hand, he took hold of the upper part of his coat by the 
shoulder, and drew him towards him leaning forward him 
self so as to be quit- dose and saying som-thmg m his ear of 
which I only caught +he words Shall we let him off or 
what shall we do? 

Certainly not said Adeimantus raising his voice 

Who is it I said whom you are refusing to let off? 

You he said 

C I repeated 1 Why am I especially not to be let off? 

Why he said we think that you are lazy and mean to 
cheat us out of a whole chap er which is a very important 
part of the story and you fancy that we shall not notice 
your any way of proceeding as if it were self evident to 
everybody that m the matter of women and children 
friends have all things m common 
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And wit I not right, Adeimantra? 

Yes lie said but what is right m Jus particular case, Lke 
everything els requires to be explained for community 
may be of many knds Please therefore to say what sort 
of community you mean We have been long exp cting d 
that you would te 1 us something about the family h £ " ot 
your citizens — now they will bring children into the world, 
and rear them when they have arrived and m general what 
is the nature of this commumtv of women and children— 
for we are of opinion that the right or wrong management 
of such matters will have a great and pa amount influence on 
the State for good or for evil And now since the question 
is still undetermined, and you a e taking in hard another 
State we have resolved as you hea d not to jet you go uau* 45c 
you give an accoun of all this 

To that resolution, said Ghucon you iray regard me as 
saying Agreed 

And without more ado said Thraay machos you may 
consider us all to be equally agreed. 

I said You know not what yon are doing in thus ass-ming 
me What an argument are von raising about the State 1 
Just as I thought that I had finished and was only too glad 
that I had laid this question to sleep and was reflecting how 
fortunate I was in your acceptance of what I then said, you 
ask me to begin agam at the very foundation ignorant ot 
what a hornet s nest of words vou are stiring 'Now I fore B 
saw this gathering trouble and avoided it 

For what purpose do you conceive that we have come 
here, said Thrasymachu — to look f or gold, or to hea dis- 
course? 

Yes but disc 


should have a nit 
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lc * Socrates sad GJancon, and tie whole of life u he 
only limit which wise men assign to the hearing of sack dis 
courses But never mind about ns take heart yourself 
C and answer the question m your own way What so t of 
co mm unity of women and children is this which is to prevail 
among on guardians f and how shall we manage the period 
between birth and education which seems to require the 
greatest care ? Tell us how these things will be 
Yes my simple nend, but the answer is the reverse of easy 
many more doubts arise about this than shout our previous 
conclusions For the practicability of what is said mav be 
doubted and looked at m another point of view whether 
the scheme if ever so practicable would be for the best is 
also doubtful lienee I feel a reluctance to approach the 
D subject, lest our aspiration my dear friend si ould tu n out 
to be a dream onlv 

Fear not he replied for your audience will not be hard 
upon you they re not sceptical or hostile 
I said My good friend, I suppose that you mean to 
encourage me by these words 
Yes he said 

Then let me tell yon that you are doing just the reverse 
the encouragement which yon offer would have been all 
very well had I myself believed that I knew what X was 
talking about to declare the truth about matters of high 
E interest which a man honours and loves among wise men 
who Love him need occasior no fe«r or faltering in his mad 
but to carry on an argument when yon are > ourself only 
451 a hesitating inqui er which is my condition, is a dangerous 
and slippery thing and the danger is not that I shall be 
laughed at (of which the fear would be childish) but that 



The danger of misleading friends y 4ri 

I shall miss the truth where I have most need to be sure of 
ray footing and d ag my friends after me m 07 fall And 
I pray Nemesis not to visit upon me the xo ds whicti 1 am 
going to utter Fo I do indeed believe that to be an m 
voluntary homicad is a less crime tnan to be a deceiver 
about beauty or goodness or justice m Jie matter of law i 
And that is a risk which I would rather run among enemies 
than among friends and ther fore you do wel to encourage 

me2 B 

Glaucon laughed and said Well then, c cerate. m case 
you and your argument do us any serious injury vou shah ce 
acqmtted beforehand of the nomi ide and shall not be held 
to be a deceiver take courage then and spe»L 

Well I said, the law says that when a man is aeqaitt d he 
is free from gujt and what rolds at law may hold m argu 
me"t 

Then why should you mind’ 

Well I replied, I suppose that I must red ace my steps 
and say what I perhaps ought to have said befo c m thee 
proper place The part of the men has been played out 
and now properly enough comes the turn of the women 
Of them I will proceed to speak, and the more readH” smcc 
I am invrted by you 

For men born and educated like our citizens the only 
way, m my opinion of arriving at « r ght conclusion about 
the possession, and use of women and children is to follow 
the path on which we originally started, when we said that 
the men were to be the guardians and watchdogs of the herd. 

1 O' inserting mo ! before vo/v/tav a deceiver about beauty or good- 
ness or prinoip li of mstice or law 
Reading Star tv n 
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1 he jests of tie vpits 

of women naked n the palaotra exercising with the men, 
especially wnen they are no longer young they certain!) b 
will not be a vision of beauty any more than tne enthasi 
astic old men who in spite of wrinkles and ugliness continue 
to frequent the gymnasia 

Yes indeed he said according to present notions th 
proposal would be thought ridiculous 
Bat then, I said as we have determined to speak our minds 
we must not fear the jests of the wits which will be directed 
against this sort of innovation how they will talk of women s 
attainments both m music and gymnastic and above all C 
about their wearing armour and riding upon horseback 1 
Very true he replied 

Yet having begun we must go forward to the rough places 
of the law at the same time begging of these gentlemen 
for once in their life to be seriouB Not long ago as we <liaTI 
remind them the Hellenes were of the opinion whicn is still 
generally received among the barbarians that the lght of 
a naLed man was ridiculous and improper and when first 
the Cretans and then the Lacedaemonians introduced the 
cus om the wu of that day might equally have ridiculed D 
the innovation 
No doubt 

But when experience showed tnat to let all things be 
uncovered was far better than to cover them up and the 
ludicrous effect to the outward eye vanish d before the better 
principle which reason asserted then the man was perceived 
to be a fool who directs the shafts of his ridicule at any other 
sight but that of folly and vice, or seriously inclines to we gr E 
the beautiful by any other standard but that of the good 1 

Kc»dm£ vtth Pxru A. 
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Ve y true he repl ed 

F rst then whether the quest on s to be put -U jest or n 
453 earnest J et us cone to an understand Eg about the nature of 
woman Is she capable of sharing either wholly or pamally 
in tne actions of men or not a all ? Ana is the art of war 
one of those arts in which she can or cannot share? That 
will be the best way of commencing the inquiry and will 
probably lead to the fairest conclusion 

That will be much the best way 

Shall we take *he other side first and begin by arguing 
against ourselves in this manner the adversarvs position 
will not be undefended 
B Why notf he said 

Then, let us put a speech mto the months of our opponents 
They will say Socrates and Glaucon no adversarv need 
convict you for you yourselves at the first foundation of the 
State admitted the principle that everybody was to do the 
one work suited to his own nature And certainly if I am 
not mistaken such an admission was maae by us And do 
not the natures of men and women differ verv much indeed? ’ 
And we shall reply Of course they do Then we shall be 
asked Whether the tasks assigned to men and to women 
should not be different and such as are agreeable to their 
C different natures ? Certainly they should But if so have 
you not fallen into a serious inconsistency m saying that men 
and women wnose natures are so entirely different, ought to 
pe-fonn the same actions f — What defence will you maae for 
us my good Sir against any one who offers these objections ? 

That is not an easy question *o answer when asked sud 
denly and I shall and I do beg of you to draw out tne case 
on our side 



1 be glorious art of contradiction V 473 C 

These are the ob ectiom Glaucon, and thrre ire many 
others of a like kind which I foresaw long ago they made D 
me afraid and reluctant to take in hand any law about tne 
possession and nurture of women and children 

By Zens he said the problem to he solved is anything 
but e*sv 

Why yes I said, but the fact is that when a man is out of 
his depth whether he has fallen into a kttl swim-rung bath 
or mto mid ocean, he has to swim all the same 

Very ■‘-rue 

And must not we swim and try to reach the shore we 
will hope that Arums aolpnm or some othe miraculous 
help may save us’ 

I suppose so he said E 

Web. Jien let us see if anv way of escaue can b 
found We acknowledged — did we not ?■ — that differen 
natures ought to have different pursui s and ihat men s 
and womens natures are different And now what are 
we saymg f— that different natures ought to have the 
same pursuits — tms is the inconsistency which is charged 
upon us 

Precisely 

Verily Glaucon I sa d, glorious is the power of the art of 45+ 
contradiction 1 

Why do you say so i 

Because I think that many a man falls into the practice 
against his will When he thinks that he is reasoning he is 
really disputing just bee use he cannot define and divide 
and so know that of which he is speaking and he will pursa 
a merely verbal opposition in the spirit ot contention and not 
of fair discussion. 


f4 I s there any essential difference 

Yes he repbed, such is yciy often he case but what has 
that to do w th ns and out argument? 

A great deal for there is cer-amly a danger of on getting 
unintentionally into a v erbal opposition 

In what way f 

Why we valiantly and pugnaciously insist upon the vernal 
tnith, that different natures ought to have different pursuits, 
but we never considered at all wnat was the meaning of 
sameness or difference of nature or why we distinguished 
them when we assigned different puisu ts to different natures 
and the same to the same natures 

Why no he said that w*s never considered oy us 
C I said Suppose that by way of illust ation we we e to ash 
the question whether there is not an opposition m nature 
between bald men and hairy men and if this is admitted by 
ns then if bald men are cobblers we should forbid the harry 
men to be cobblers and conversely ? 

That would be a jest he said 

Yes I said a jest and why ? because we never meant 
when we constructed the State that the opposition, of 
natures should extend to every difference but oritv to those 
D d fferences which affected the pursuit in which he individual 
is engaged we should have argued for example that 
a physician and one wno is in mind a physician 1 may be 
sa d to have the same na ure 

True 

Whereas the physician, and the carpenter have ctifferen-*- 
natures? 

Certainly 

And if I said the male and female sex appear to differ in 
Reading Iszrpitr jAr co2 Ea pucuw Tip 4 rV 7& f w^tol 
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their fitness for any art or pnrm wc should tay ha such 
pursuit or art ougnt to be assigned to orte or the other of 
them but if the difference con ists 011I7 in women beaung 
and men begetting children, this dots not amount to a proof E 
that a woman differs from a man m respect of the sot of 
education she should receive and we shall therefore con 
t nue to maintain that our guardians and their wires ought 
to nave the same pursuits 

Very t~ue he said 

Next we shall ash our opponent how in reference to any 
of the pursuits or arts of erne ife the nature of a Aoman 45 3 
differs from, that of a man? 

That will be quite fair 

And perhaps he liLe pours elf will repV that to g re a 
sufficient answer on the instant is not easy but after a litt'e 
reflection there is no difficulty 

Yea perhaps 

Suppose then that we invite him to accomp-ny us in the 
argument and then we may hope to show him that there is u 
nothing peculiar in the constitution of women wLch would 
affect them in the administration of the State 

By all means 

Le us say to him Come now and we will ask you 
a ques ion — when you spoke of a nature gifted or not gifted 
in any respect did you mean to say that one nun will acquire 
a thing easily another with difficulty a little le ming will 
lead the one to discover a great deal whereas the other 
after much study and application no sooner learns than he 
forgets or again did joa mean hat the one has a body 
whach is a good servant to his mind, while he body oi the 
other * a hindrance to him would not these be the sort 



4JJ c Alcn And women have the same faculties 

C of difference! which distinguish the man gifted by nature 
from the one who a ungifted? 

No one wiU dery Jiat 

And can yon mention any pursuit of mankind m which 
the male sex has not all these gifts and qualities in a higher 
degree than h* femal ? Need I w s e time m speaking 
of the art of weaving and the management of Dan. cakes and 
preserves in which womankind does realiy appear to be 
great and in which for her o be beaten by a man is of ad 
D things the most absurd ? 

Yon are quite right he ret; lied in maintaining the general 
inferiority of the female sex although many women a e in 
many things superior to many men yet on the whole what 
you say is true 

And if bo my friend I said there is no special faculty of 
admi nitration m a state which a woman has because she is 
a woman, or which a man has by virtue o r his sex but the 
gifts of nature are alike diffused in both all the pursuits of 
E men are the pursuits of women also but in all of them 
a woman is inferior to a man 

Ver> true 

Tnen are we to moose all our enactments on men and 
none of them on women? 

That will net er do 

4.56 One woman has a gift of healing another not one is 
a musician and another nas no music m her nature * 

Very true 

And one woman has a t-xn for gymnast c and military 
exercises and another is unwarhke and hates gymnastics? 

Certainly 

And one woman 13 a philosopher and another is an enemy 
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o£ philosophy one has spirit^ A ud another is without 
spirit f 

That is also true 

Then one woman wjj have the temper of a guardian, and 
another not as Hot tne selection of th male gua d ans 
determined by differences of this sort » 

Yes 

Men and women alike possess the qualities which make 
a guardian they differ only in their comparative strength or 
weakness 

Obviously 


And Jicee women who have such qualities are to be selec <x B 
as the companions and colleagues of men who have snail 
qualities and whom th-yresemble incapacity and m character 
Very true 


And ought not the same natures to have the same pursuits , 
They ought. 

Then as we were saying before there is nothing un 
natural m assigning music and gymnastic to the wives of th, 
guardians — to that point we come round again 
Certainly not 

The law wh ch we then enacted was agreeable to nature, 
and therefore not an impossibility or mere aspiration andc 
the contrary practice which prevails at present, is in reality 
a violation of nature 
That appea-s to be true 

We had to consider first whether our proposals wet* 
possible, and secoad'y whether they were the most bene 


ficialf 

Yes 

And; the possibility has been acknowledged i 



Yes 

The very great benef has next to be estaDlished 11 

Quite so 

You will admit that the same education which mates a man 
a good guardian will make a woman a good guardian for 
D their o gmai nature is the same ? 

Yes 

I should late to ask you a question 

What is it ? 

Would you say tha all men a e equal in excellence or is 
one man better than anothe ? 

The latter 

And in the commonwealth which we were founding do you 
conceive the guardians who have been brough up on our 
model svstem to be more perfect nun, or the cobble s whose 
education has been cobbling? 

What a ridiculous question 1 

You have answe ed me I replied Well ~nd may we not 
E farther say that our guardians are the best of our citizens ? 

Bv far the best 

And will not their wives be the best women? 

Yes by far the b st 

And can there be anything better for the interests of the 
State than hat the men and women of a State should be as 
good as possible ? 

There can be notmng better 

7 And this is what the arts of music and gymnastic when 
present in such manner as we have described, w 11 accomplish ? 

Certainly 

Then we have made an enactment not only possible but in 
the highest degree benefima to the State? 
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True. 

Then let the wives of our guardians strip for their virtue 
will be their robe and let them share in the toils of war and 
the defence of tneir country 0 nl 7 m the distribution of 
labours the lighter are to be assigned to the women, who rue 
the weaker natures but m other respects their dunes are to 
be the same And as for the man who laughs at naLed 3 
women exercising their bodies from the best of motives, in 
his laughter he is plucking 

A fruit of unripe w sdom 

and he himself is ignorant of what he is laughing at or what 
he is about —for that is and ever will be the best of sayings, 
That the useful is Joe noble and the hurtful is the lose 
Very true 

Here then is one difficulty in our law about women which 
we may say that we have now escaped the wave has not 
swallowed us up al v e for enacting that the guardians of either 
sex should have all their pursuits in common, to the utility 
and also to the possibility of this arrangement the consistency c 
of the argument with itself bears witness 
Yes that was a mighty wave which you have escaped 
Yes I said, but a greater is coming you will not th nk 
much of this when you see the next 
Go on let me see. 

The law I said which is the sequel of this and of all that 
i has preceded is to the following effect — that the wives of 
I our guardians are to be common, and their children am to o 
! be common and no parent is to know his own child, nor any 
|! child his parent 

Yes, he said that is a much greater wave than the other 
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Socrates’ day dream 

and the possib 1 ty as well as he at 1 ty of sack a law are 
more questionable 

I do not think I said that there can be any disc 
about the very great u ility of having wives and childre 
common the possibility is quite another matter and 
be irery much disputed 

E I think that a good manv doubts mav be raised about 1 
lou imply that the two questions must be comb 
I replied Now I meant that you should admit the t. 
ard m this way s I thought, I should escape from o 
them, and then there would remain only the possibility 
But that little attempt is detected and therefore yoi 
please to give « defence of both 
Well I said, I submit to my fate Yet grant me a 
458 favour let me feast my mind with the dream as day dreamers 
are m the habit of feasting themselves when they are walking 
alone for before they have discovered any means of effecting 
their wishes — that is a matter which never troubles them — 
they would rather not tire themselves by thinking about 
possibilities but a suming that what they desire is already 
granted to them they proceed with their plan, and delight a 
detailing what they mean to do when their wish h s come 
true — that is a way which they have of not doing much good 
B to a capacity which was never good for much Now I myselt 
am beginning to lose heart and I should like with your 
permission to pass over he question of possibility at present 
Assuming therefore the possibility of the proposal I shall 
now proceed to inquire how the rulers will carry out the e 
arrangements and I shall demonstrate that our plan, if 
executed will be of the greatest benefit to the State and to 
the guardians Fi±st of all then, if you have no objection 
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I will endea cm with your help to consider the advantages 
of tne measure and hereafter the question of possibility 
I have no objection proceed 

First, I th nk that if our rulers and their atralia les are to 
be worthy of the name which they bear there must beC 
willingness to obey n the one and the power of command in. 
the other the guardians must themselves obey the laws t 
and they must also imitate the spirit of them in any details 
vhich are entrusted to their care 
That is right he said 

lou I said who are their legislator having selected the 
m n mil now select the women and give them to them — 
they must be as far as possible of like natures with them and 
they must live m common houses and meet at common me-ls 
IS. one of hem will have anything specially his or her own 
they will be together and will be b-ought up together and o 
will associate at gjmnas ic exercises And so they will be 
drawn by a necessitv of their natures to have intercourse 
with eacn other — necessity is not too strong a word I think* 

Yes he said — necessity not geometrical but another sort 
of necessity which lovers know and which is far more con 
vinong and cons raining to the mass of mankind. 

True I said and this Glaucon hie all the rest must 
proceed after an orderly fashion in a city of the blessed 
liccn tiousne sa is an unho ly _thmg which the rulers will forbid E 
Yes he said and it ought not to be permitted 
Then clearly the next thing w II be to make matri mony 
sacred m the highest degree and what is most beneficial will 
be deemed sacred? 

Exactly 453 

And how can marriages be made most beneficial? — that is 


f 9 l he breeding of animals 

3 question when I pc* to you because I see n your boose 
dogs for hunting and of the nobler sort of birds not a few 
how 1 beseech you do tell me, have jou ever attended 
to their pairing and breeding f 

In what particulars? 

Why m the first place although they a e all of a good 
sort are no some better than others ? 

True 

And do you breed from them all ndiferently or do you 
take care to breed from the best only? 

From the best 

B And do you take the oldest o the youngest or only those 
of ripe age* 

I choose only those of npe age 

And if care was not taken m th* breeding your dogs and 
bi ds would greatly deteriorate? 

Certainly 

And the same of horses and of animals m general » 

Undoubtedly 

Good heavens * my dear friend I said what consummate 
skill will our rulers need if the same principle holds of the 
human species 1 

C Certainly, the same principle holds but why does tins 
involve any particular skill ? 

Because I said our rulers will often have to practise upon 
the body corporate w th medicines Now yon know that 
when patients do not require medicines but have only to 
be put under a regimen the inferior sort of practitioner is 
deemed to be good enough but when medicine has to be 
given, ihen the doctor should be more of a man 

That is quite true he said but to what are jou alluding? 
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I mean, I replied, that our rulers will find a consider hie 
dose of falsehood and deceit necessary for the good of their 
suojects Ke were saying that the use of all these things q 
regarded as mediates might b~ of advantage 

And we wer very right 

And this la vful u<e of then seems likely to be often needed 
in the regulations of marriages and births 

How so ? 

Why I said the principle has been already kid down tha* 
the best of either sex should be united with the best as o f ten 
and the infer o with the inferior as seldom as possible and 
tnat hey should rear the offspring of the one sort of union 
but not of the other, if the flock is to be maintained in first £ 
rate condition Now these goings on must be a secret which 
the rulers only know or there will be a further danger of our 
herd as the guardians may be termed, breaking out nto 
rebellion. 

Very true 

H d we not better appoint certain festivals at which we will 
bring together the brides and bridegrooms and sacrifices 
■will be offered and suitable hymeneal songs composed by our 460 
poets the number of weddings is a matter which must be 
left to the discretion of the rulers whose aim will be to 
preserve the average of population* There are many other 
things which they will have to consider such as the effects of 
wars and diseases and any similar agencies in o der as far 
as this is possible to prevent the State from becoming either * 
too large or too small 

Certainly, he replied. 

We shall have to invent some ingenious land of lots which ( 
the less worthy may draw on each occasion of onr bringing 
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them together and then they "will accus“ thej own. ill hick 
and not the rulers 
To be sure he said 

B And I think that on braver and bet er vonth besides 
their other honours and reward might have greate facilities 
of intercourse with women given them their bravery will 
be a reason and such fathers ought to have as m nv sons as 
possible 
True 

And the proper officers whether male or female or both, 
for offices a e to be held by women as well as by men — 
Yes— 

C The proper officers will take tne offspring of the good 
parents to the pen or fold, and there they w 11 deposit them 
with certain nurses who dwell n a separate quarter but the 
offspring of the inferior or of the better when they chance to 
be deformed will be put away in some mysterious unknown 
place as they should be ^ 

Yes he said that must be done if the breed of the guardians 
is to be kept pu e 

They wdl provide for their nurtu e and will bring the 
mothers to the fo’d when thev are full of milk, taking the 

E greatest possible care that no mother recognizes her own 
child and other wet nurses may be engaged if more are 
required. Care will also be taken that the process of suckling 
shall not be protracted too long and the mothers will have 
no getting up at night or other trouble but will hand over all 
this sort of thing to the nurses and attendants 
You suppose the wives of our guardians to have a fine easy 
time of it when they are having children 
Why said I and so they ought. Let uc, however proceed 
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with our scheme Vvo were saying that the parents should 
be m the prime of life f 
\ery true 

And what is the prune of life ? Map it not be defined as E 
a period of about twenty years in a woman a life and thirty 
m a man s? 

Which years do yon mean to include? 

A woman, I said at twenty yeara of age may begin to bear 
children to the State, and continue to bear them until forty 
a man may begin at five and twenty when he has passed the 
point at which the pulse of life beats quickest and continue 
to beget children until he he fifty five 
Certainly he said, both in men and women those years are+6i 
the prime of physical as well as of intellectual vigour 
Any one above or below the prescribed »ges who takes part 
m the pubhc hymeneals shall be said to have done an unholy 
and unrighteous thing the child of which he is the father 
if it steals into life will have been conceived under auspice* 
very unlike the sacrifices and prayers, which at each hymeneal 
priestesses and priests and the whole city will offer that 
the new generation may be better and more useful than their 
good and useful parents whereas his child will be the off B 
spring of darkness and strange lust 
Very true, he replied. 

And the same law will apply to any one of those within the 
prescribed age who forms a connexion with any woman in 
the prime of life with out the sanction of the rulers , for we 
shall say that he is raising up a bastard to the State, uncertified 
j md uncojasecratecj . ~ '"” J 

Very true he replied 

This applies however only to those who are within the 
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specified age after that we allow them to range at will, 
C excep that a man m ay not marry his daughter or his daughter s 
daughter o - his mother or his mother s mother and women 
on the other Hand, are prohibited from marrying their sons 
or fathers or son s son or father s father and so on in either 
direction And we grant all this accompanying the permis 
sion with strict oraers to prevent any embryo which may 
come into be ng from seeing the light and if any force 
a way to the birth the pa ents must understand that the 
offspring of such a union cannot be maintained and arrange 
accordingly 

That also he said, is a reasonable proposition But now 
D will they know who are fathers and daughters and so on? 

They will never know The way will be this — dating 
from the day of the hymeneal, the bridegroom who was then 
married will call all the male children who are born in he 
seventh and the tenth month afterwards h s sons ana tne 
female children his daughters and tney w 31 call him father 
and he will call their children his grandchildren ana they 
will call the elder generation grandf thers and grandmotners 
All who were begotten at the time when their fathers and 
mothers came together will be called their brothers and 
E sisters and these as I was saying will be forbidden, to inter 
marry This however is not to be understood as an absolute 
prohibition of the marriage of brothers and sisters if the lot 
favours them and they receive the sanction of the Pythian 
oracle the law will allow them. 

Quite right he replied 

Such is the scheme Giaucon according to which the 
guardians of our State are to have their wives and families 
in common. And now you would h»ve tne argument snow 
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that this community s conas eat with the rest of our pohty 
and also that nothing can be better — would you not? 

"ies ce tainly $(& 

Shall we try to find a common basis by asking of ourselves 
what ought to be the chief aim of the legislator in making 
laws and m the organization of a State — what is the greatest 
good, and what is the greatest evil, and then consider whether 
our previous description has the stamp of the good or of 
the evil? 

By all means 

Can there be any greater evil than ducord and distraction 
ana p uraltty where unity ought to reign ? or any greater B 
good than the bond of unity? 

There cannot 

And there is unity where there is community of pleasures 
and pains— where all the citizens are glad or grieved on the 
same occasions of joy ard sorrow? 

No doubt 

Yes, and where there is no common hut only private 
feeling a State is disorganized — when you have one half 
of the world triumphing and the other plunged m grief at 
the same events happening to the aty or the citizens? C 

Certainly 

Such differences commonly originate in a disagreement 
about the use of the .erics mine and not mine , his 
and not his 

Exactly so 

And is not that th best-ordered State m which the greatest 
number of persons apply the terms mine and not mine 
m the same way to the same thing? 

Quite true. 
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Or that again whi h most nearly approaches to the con 
dition of the individual — as in. the body when bnt a finger 
of one of us is hurt tne whole frame drawn towards the sou 1 
as a centre and ■form ng one kingdom unde the ruling power 
D therein feds he hurt and sympathizes all together wi h the 
part affected and we say that the man has a pain in his finger 
and the same expression is used about any other part of the 
body which has a sensation of pain at suffering or of pleasure 
at the alleviation of suffering 

Very true he replied and I agree with you that m the 
best ordered State there is the nearest approach to this 
common feeling whicn yon describe 

Then when any one of the citizens experiences any good 
E or evil the whole State will make his case their own and 
will either rejoice or sorrow with him? 

Yes he said that is what will happen in a well ordered 
State 

It w 11 now be time I said for us to return to our State 
and see whether this or some other form is most in accor 
dance with these fundamental principles 

Very good 

4-63 Our State like every other has rulers and subjects? 

True 

All of whom wJl call one another citizens f 

Of conrse 

Bat is there not another name which people give to their 
rulers in other States? 

Cene*ally they call them masters but in democratic States 
they simply call them rulers 

And m our State what other name besides that of citizens 
do the people g've the rulers t 
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Th y a c called wviauxi and he peri he replied. 

And what do t e rulers ca 1 the peopie ? 

Their maintain. ers and foster fathers 

And what do th y call them in othe S es? 

Slaves 

And \ hat do the rulers call one another in other States ? 

Fellow rulers 

And what in ours? 

Feilow guardians 

Did you ever know an example in any other State of 
a -uler who would speik o f one of his colleagues s his friend 
and of another as not being Ls friend > 

k es very ofter 

And the fnend he regards and descr bes as one in whom 
he has an interest and the other as a stranger m whom he C 
has no interest? 

Exactly 

But would any ot your guardians think or speak of any 
otner guardian as a stranger? 

Certainly he would not fo every one whom they mee* 

\ ill be regarded by them eiuher as a brother or sister or 
father or mother or son or daughter or as the child or 
parent of those who are thus connected wi h him 

Capital I said , but let me *sk von once more Shall they 
be a family in name only or shall they m all their actions be D 
true to the name ? For example in the use of the word 
father would the care of a father be imphed and the filial 
reverence and duty and obedience to him which the law 
commands and is the violator of these duties to be regarded 
as an impious and unrighteous person who is not likely to 
receive much good either at the hands of God or of man? 
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Are these to be or not to be the st a n» wh ch the hild e 
will hear repeated m their ears by all the citizens about those 
who are intimated to them to be <heir parents and the re 
of their kinsfolk? 

E These he said, and none other for what can be more 
ridiculous than for them to utter the names of family nee 
with the 1 ps onlj and not to act in the spi it of them f 

Then m our city the language of harmony and coneo d 
will be more often heard than in any other As I w s de 
scribing before when any one is well or ill the universal 
word w 11 be with me it is well or it is ill 
46,. Most true 

And agreeably to this mode of thinking and speaking 
were we not saying that they will have their pieasu es and 
pains in common? 

Yes and so they wiIL 

And they will have a common interest n the same thing 
which they will alike call my own ’ and having this common 
interest they will have 3 common feeling of pleasure and 
pain? 

Yes far more so than in other States 

And the reason of this ov er and above the general const! 
tution of tne Stat- will be that the guardians wiL nave 
a community of women and chilcLen? 

That will be the chief reason 

B And this unity of feeling we admitted to be the greatest 
good as was implied m our own comparison of a well ordered 
State to the relation of the body and the numbers when 
affected by pleasure or pain? 

That we acknowledged, and very rightly 

Then the community of wives and children among our 
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eiti e is 3 clear y the somce of the greatest good to the 
S a e’ 

Ce tainly 

And this agrees wi h the other p iccip’e which vre were 
affirming — that the guardians were not to ha~e houses or 
lands 0 any other property their pay was to be thei food c 
which they were to receive from the othui citizens and they 
were to have no pm ate expenses fox we intended them to 
preserve their true character of guardians 

Right he replied 

Both the community of property and the community of 
families as I am saving tend o make them, more truly 
guardians they will not te r the city in pieces by differing 
about m ne ’ and not mine each man dragging any 
acquisition which he has made into a separate house of his d 
own, whe e he has a separate wife and children and private 
pleasures and pains but all will be affected as far as may be 
by the same pleasures and pains because they are all of one 
opinion about what is near and dear to them and therefore 
th»y all tend towa ds a common end 

Certainly he replied 

And as they h ve nothing but their persons which they can 
call their own, suits and complaints will have no existence 
among them they will be delivered from all those quarrels E 
qf which money or children or relations are the occasion. 

Of course they will 

^Neither will trials for assault or insult ever be likely to 
occur among them For that equals should defend them 
selves against equals we shad maintain to be honourable 
and right we shall mate the protection of the person 465 
a matter of necessity 
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That s good, he sa d. 

Yes and mere is a far the good in the law viz that i* 
a man. has a quarrel with another he will satisfy his reseat 
ment then and there and nor proceed to more dangerous 
lengths 

Certainly 

To ‘he elder shall be assigned the duty of ruling and 
chastising the younger 

Clearly 

Nor can there be a doubt that the younger wil 1 not stride 
or do any other violence to an elder unless the magistrates 
command him nor will he slight him m any way For 
mere are two guardians shame and fear mighty to prevent 
Jnm shame, which makes men refrain from laying hands on 
B those who are to them in the relation of parents fear that 
the injured one will be succoured by the others who are his 
brothers sons fathers 

That is true he replied. 

Then in every way the laws will help the cmzens to fceep 
the peace with one another ? 

Yes there will be no want of peace 

And as the guardians will never quarrel among them elves 
there will be no danger of the rest of the city being divided 
either against them or against one another 

None whatever 

I hardly hie even to mention the little meannesses of 
- which they will be rid, for they are beneath notice such 
tor example, as the flattery of the rich by the poor and all 
the pains and pangs which men experience in bringing up 
a family and m finding money to buy necessaries for their 
household, borrowing and then repudiating getting how 
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the? can and g Tiflg tbc money into tiie ^3, 0 j womep 
and slaves to keen— the many of s0 man7 bads wlu ch 
people suffer m this way are mean enough and obvious enougn, 
and not worth speaking of 

Yes, he said a man has no need 0 f ^ m or d eT to perceive D 
that 

And from all these evils they wJl b e delivered and their 
life will be blessed, as the life of Olympic victors and yet 
more blessed 
How so ? 

Tne Olympic victor I said is deemed happy m receiving 
a mart only of the blessedness which is secured to our citizens 
who have won a more glorious victory and have a more 
complete maintenance at the pubhc cost. For the victory 
which they have won is the salvation of the whole State 
and the crown with which they a r, d then children axe 
crowned is the fullness of all that life needs they receive 
rewards from the hands of their country whle living and E 
after death have an honourable burial 

Y s he said, and glorious rewa ds they are 
Do you remember I said how in the course of the previous 
discussion 1 some one who shall be nameless accused us of 4®° 
making our guardians unhappy — they had nothing and might 
have possessed all things — to whom we replied that if n 
occasion offered, we might perhaps hereafter consider th s 
question but that, as at present advised, we would make our 
guardians truly guardians and that we were fashioning the 
State with a view to the greatest happiness, not of any 
particular class but of the whole? 

Yes I remember 
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And what do vtm j now that the 1 fe of out protectors 
is made out o be far better and nobler than that of Olympic 
B victors — is the li e of shoemake s or any other artisans or of 
husbandmen to be compared with it ? 

Certainly not 

At the sanm time I ought here to repeat what I have said 
elsewhere that if any o our guardians shall try to be happv 
m such a manner that he will cease to be a guardian and is 
not content with this sa^e and harmonious life which m our 
judgement is of all lives he best but infatuated by some 
youthful conce t of happiness which gets up nto his head. 
C shall seek to appropriate the whole state to himself then he 
will have to learn how wisely Hesiod spo^e when he said 
half is more than the whole 

If he were to consult me I should say to him S*ay where 
yon are when you have the offer of such a lite 

Yon agree then I said that men ard women are to have 
a common way of life such as we have desc ibed — common 
education common children and they are to watch over 
the citizens m common whether abiding in tne city or going 
out to war ttiey are to keep watch together and to hunt 
D together like dogs and always and in. all things as far as they 
a e able, women are to sha e with the men ? And m so doing 
they will do wha is best and will not violate but pmserve 
the natural relation of the sexes 

I agree with you he replied 

The inquiry I said, has yet to be made wnether such 
a community will be found possible — as among other animals 
so also among men — and if possib’e in what way possible? 

You have anticipated the question which I was about to 
suggest. 
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The e no difficulty I sa d m seeing how war will be E 
carried on by them 

How 

Win of course tney will go on expeditions togetier and 
will take with. th_n any of their c’ulcLen who are strong 
enough ttiat after the maanc of the artisan s child they 
may look on at the work vhich they wil ! haie to do when 
they are grown np and be ides looking on they wnl h_ve to 467 
help and be of use in war and to wait upon their fathers and 
mothers Did yon never observe m the arts how the potters 
boys look on and help long before they touch the wheel > 

Yes I have 

And shall pofers be more care ul in educating their chu 
d en and in giving them the opportunity of seeing and 
practising their duties than our guardians will bef 

The idea is ridiculous he said 

There is also the effect on the pa ents with, whom as with 
other animals the p esence of their young ones will be the B 
g eatest incentive to valour 

Tnat is quite true Socrates and vet if tney are defeated 
which may often happen m war how great the danger is 1 
the children will be lost as well as their parents and the 
S ate will never recover 

True, I said but would 7011 never allow tnem to run an/ 
rik> 

I art far from saying that 

Well but if they are ever to run a risk should they not do 
so on some occasion when, if they escape disaster, they W2II 
be the better for it! 

Clearly 

Whether the future soldiers do or do not see war n the 0 
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days of their youth is a very mportant matter for the sale 
of which some nsh may fai ly be in. urred 

Yes very impo taut 

This then must be our first step — to make our chddien 
spectators oi war but we must also contrive tha they shall 
be secured against danger then all will be well 

True 

Their parents may be supposed not o be blind to the risks 
of war but to know as far as human foresight can what 
D expeditions are safe and what dangerous? 

That may be assumed 

And they will take them on the safe expeditions and be 
cautious about the d ngerous ones ? 

True 

And they will place them under he command, of expen 
enced veterans who will be their leaders and teache sf 

Very properly 

Still the dangers of war cannot be alv ays oresecn there 
is a good deal of chance about them ? 

True 

Then against such chances the children must be a" once 
furnished with wings an order that in the hour of need they 
mav fly away and escape 
E What do you mean? he said 

I mean that we must mount them on horses m their earliest 
youth and when they have learnt to ide take them on 
horseback to see war the horses must not be spirited and 
warlike but the most tractable and yet the swiftest that can 
be had In this way they will get an excellent view of what 
18 is hereafter to be their own business and if there is danger 
they hare only to follow their elder leaden and escape. 
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I believe that yon are nght he »a,d. 

Next as to war what aie to be the relations of your 
soldiers to one another and to then enemies? I should be 
inclined to propose that the soldier who leaves his rani or 
throws away his arms or j guilty of any other actof cowardice, 
should be degraded into the rank of a husbandman or artisan 
What do yon think? 

By all means I should say 

And he who allows himself to be taken p-isoner may as 
well be made a present of to his enemies he is their lawful 
prev and let them do what they like with him. 

Certainly B 

But the hero who has distinguished himself what "ball be 
done to him ? In the first place, he shall receive honour in 
the army from his youthful comrades every one of them in 
succession shall crown him What do yon say? 

I approve 

And what do you say to his receiving the right hand of 
fellowship * 

To that too I agrev. 

But yon will hardly agree to my next proposal 

What is your proposal ? 

That he should kiss and be bssed by them 

Most certainly and I should b disposed to go further 
and say Let no one whom he has a mmd to kiss refuse c 
to be kissed by him while the expedition lasts So that 
if there be a lover in the army whether his love be youth 
or maiden Ee may be more eager to wm the prize of 
valour 

Capital I said That the brave man is to have mot 
wives than others has been already det ed and he u to 
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have first cho cei in inch marten more than other* in order 
that he may have as many children as possible ? 

Agree cL 

Again there is another manner in which according to 
D Homer brave youths should be honoured for he tells how 
Aj as 1 after he had distinguished himself in battle was 
rewarded with long chines which seems to be a compliment 
appropriate to a hero in the flower of his age being not only 
a tribute of honour but also a very strengthening thing 

Most true he said 

Then in this I said Homer shall be our tea die ana we 
too at sacrifices and on the like occasions will honour the 
brave according to the measure of their valour whether men 
or women, with hymns and those other distinctions which we 
were mentioning also with 

E seats of precedence and meats and full cups , 2 
and in honouring them we shall be at the sam time training 
th~m 

That he replied, s excellent 

Yes I said and when a man dies gloriously m war shall 
we not say in the first place, that he is of the golden race? 

To be sure 

Nay have we not the authority of Hesiod for affirming hat 
when they are dead 

469 They are holy angeis upon the earth, authors of good 
averters of evil the guardians of speech gifted men ? 3 

Yes and we accept his authority 

We must learn of he god how we are to order the sepulture 
1 11 ad vii 3*1 

Probably Works and Davs, in fail 


1 Iliad viu 16a 
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of d v ne and heroic personages and what is to be their 
special dis motion and we must do as he bids! 

By all means 

And in ages to come we will reverence them and kneel 
befo e tneir sepulchres as a the graves of he oes And not B 
only they but any who are deemed pre eminently good 
whether they die from age or in any other way shall be 
admitted to the same honours 

That is very right he said 

Next how shall our solcLers treat their enemies ? What 
about this? 

In what respect do you m_an? 

First of all m regard to slavery f Do you think it right 
that Hellenes should enslave Hellenic States or allow others 
to enslave them if they can help? Should not their custom 
be to spare them considering the danger which there is 
that the whole race may one day fall under the yoke of the C 
baroarians? 

To spare them is infinitely better 

Then no Hellene should be owned by them as a slave 
that is a rule which they will observe and advise tae other 
Hellenes to observe 

Certainly he said they will in this way be uni ed against 
the barbarians and wul keep their hands off one anotiier 

Next as to the slam , ought the conquerors I said, to 
take anything but their armour * Does not the practice of 
despoiling an enemy afford an excuse for not facing the D 
battle ? Cowards skull about the dead, p^tendmg that they 
are fulfilling 3 duty and many an armv before now has oeen 
lost from this love of plunder 

Very true 
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And s there not illTberality and avarice n robb ng a corpse 
and also a degree of meanness and womanishness m making 
an enemy of the dead body when the real enemy has Sown 
away and left only his fighting gear behind him — is not this 
E rathe like a dog who cannot get at his assailant quarrelling 
with the stones which strike him instead ? 

Very like a dog he said 

Then we must abstain from spoiling the dead or hindering 
their burial? 

Yes he replied we most certainly must 

Neither shall we offer up arms at the temples of the gods 

470 least of all the arms of Hellenes if we care to maintain good 
feeling with other Hellenes and indeed, we have reason to 
fear that the offering of spoils taken from kinsmen may be 
a pollution unless commanded by the god himself? 

Very true 

Again, as to the devastation of Hellenic territory o tne 
burning of houses what is to be the practice? 

May I have the pleasure he said of hearing your opin on 5 

Both should be forbidden, m my judgement I would take 
B the annual produce and no more Shall I tell you why ? 

Pray do 

Why you see there is a difference in the names dncord 
and war * and I imagine that there is also a difference m 
their natures the one is expressive of what is internal ard 
domestic the other of what is external and foreign and the 
first of tne two is termed discord and only the second war 

That is a very proper distinction, he replied 
C And may I not observe with equal propriety that the 
Hellenic race is all united together by ties of blood and 
friendship and alien and strange to the barbarians? 
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Very good lie »a i 

And tile efore mien Helenes fight w th baroa lans nd 
barbarians with Hellenes the) will be described by us as 
being at war when they light and by nature enemies and thi 
, kind of antagonism should be called war but when Hellenes 

fight with one another we shall say that Hellas is then in 
j a tate of disorder and discord, they bong by natu e friends 

and sn h enmity is to be called disco d D 

I agree 

Consider then, I said when that which we hare acknow 
lodged to be discord occurs and a city is divided if both 
parties destroy th lands and bum the houseB of one another 
how wicked does the strife appear 1 No true Lorer of hie 
country would bring himself to tear in pieces his own nurse 
and mother There might be reason m the conqueror de 
pnving the conquered of their harvest but still they would 
have the idea of peace m their hearo and would not mean to E 
go on fighting for ever 

Yes, he said, that is a better temper than the other 

And will not the city which you are founding, be an 
HJlemc city 5 

It ought to be he replied. 

Then will not the citizens be good and civilized? 

Yes very civilized 

And will they not he lovers of Hellas and think of Hellas 
as tneir own lard and share in the common temples ? 

Most certainly 

And any difference which arises among them will be 
regarded by them as disco d only — a qnar*el among friends, 47 r 
which is not to be called a war? 

Certamly not 
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Then they Wul quarrel as those who ntend some day to be 
reconciled > 

Certainl) 

They will use friendly correction but will not enslave 
or destroy their opponents , they will be correctors not 
enemies? 

Just so 

And as they are Hellenes themselves they will not devastate 
Hellas nor will they burn houses nor ever suppose that the 
whole population of a city — men, women, and ctuldren — 
are equally their enemies for they know that the gun of war 
is always confined to a few persons and that the many are 
B their friends And for all these reasons they will be unwilling 
to waste tneir lands and raze their houses their enmity to 
them will only last until the many innocent sufferers have 
compelled the guilty few to give satisfaction? 

I agree he said, that our Citizens should thus deal with 
their Hellenic enemies and with barbarians as the Hellenes 
now deal with one another 

Then let us enact this law also for our guardians - — that 
they are neither to devastate the lands of He'lenes nor to 
C burn their houses 

Agreed and we may agree also in thinking that these, 
like all our previous enactments are very good 

But still I must say Socrates that if you are allowed to 
go on m this wy you will entirely forget the other question 
which at the commencement of this discussion you thrust 
aside • — Is such an order of things possible and how if at 
all ? For I am quite ready to acknowledge that the plan which 
yon propose if orly feasible would do all sorts of good to 
the State I will add what you have omitted, that your 
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atzciu will be the b sves of wimon and will never leave d 
tieir auks for they will all know one another and each will 
call the other father brother son and if yon suppose the 
women to join their armies whether m the same rank or in 
the rear either as a terror to the enemy o as auxiliaries in 
case of need I know that they will then be absolutely in 
invincible and theie are manj domestic advantages which 
might also be mentioned and which I also fully acknowledge 
but as X admit all these advantages and as many more as E 
yon please if only this State of yours were to come into 
existence, we need say no more about them assuming then 
the exis ence o £ the State, let us now turn to the question 01 
possibility and ways and means — the rest may be left 
If I loiter 1 for a moment yon instantly make a raid noon 47a 
me I said, and have no mercy X have hardly escaped the 
first and second waves and you Seem not to be aware that 
yon are now bringing upon me the third which is the 
greatest and heaviest When you have seen and heard the 
third wave X think you will be more considerate and will 
acknowledge that some fear and hesitation was natural 
respecting a proposal so extraordinary as that which I have 
now to s ate and investigate 

The more appeals of this sort which vou make he said the 
more determined are we that you shah tell us how suchB 
a State is possible speak out and at once 
Let me begin by reminding you that we found our way 
hither in the search after justice and injustice 
True he replied but what of that ? 

I was only going to ask whether if we Have discovered 
them we are to require that the just man should in nothing 

R eatlmg errptvyytuoiL* tfK 
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fal ei absolute justice or may we be satisfied with n ap 
C prosimation and the attainment in him of a highe degree 
of justice than is to be found in other menf 
The approximation will be enough 
We were inquiring mto the nature of absolute justice and 
in o the character of the perfectly just and into injustice 
and the perfectly unjust that we might have an ideal We 
were to look at these in order that we might judge of our 
own happiness and unhappiness according to the standard 
0 which they exhibited and the degree m which we resembled 
them, but not wiJi any view of showing that they could 
exist in fact 
True he said 

Would a painter be any the worse because afte- having 
delineated with consummate art an ideal of a perfectly 
beautiful man he was unable to show that any such man 
could ever have existed* 

He would be none he worse 

E Well and were we not creating an ideal of a perfect State ? 
To be stue 

And is our theory a worse theorv because we are unable to 
prove the possibility of a city being ordered m the manner 
described' 1 

Surely not he replied 

That is the truth, I said But if at your request I am to 
trv and show how and under what conditions the possibility 
13 highest I must ask you having thi9 m view to repeat your 
former admissions 
What admissions ’ 

3 I want to know whether id als are eve fully realized ir 
language 5 Does not the word express more than the fact 
and must not the actual, whatever a may think, always 
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n the n ture of things fall short 0 the tmtnf Wha do 
700 say 

I agree 

Then you must not insist on my proving that the ac ual 
State will in every respect coincide with the iaeal if we are 
only able to discover how a city may be governed nearly as 
we proposed yon will admit that we have discovered the 
possibility winch yon demand and wdl be con ented. I am B 
sure that I should be con ented — will not yon? 

Yes T will 

Let me nest endeavotu to show what is tl at fault in States 
winch is the cause of their present maladministration and 
what is the least chang“ which Will enable a State to pass 
into the trner -form and let the change if possible be of one 
thing only or if not of two at any ate 1 t the changes be 
as few ana slight as possible 

Certainly he replied. C 

I think, I said that mere might be a rehirm o £ the State 
if only one change were made vrnich is not a slight or easy 
though stall a possi^e one. 

What is it? he said. 

Now then I said, I go to meet that which I liken to the 
greatest of the waves yet shall the word be spoken, even 
though the wave break and drown me m daughter and dis 
honour and do you mark my words 

Proceed 

I s id Until -philosophers are kings or the k rgs and princes 
of this world have the spirit and pooler of -philosophy and d 
political greatness and wisdom meet m one and those commoner 
natures who pursue either to the exclusion of the other are com- 
pelled 0 stand aside ct ties anV never have rest from their evils — 
no nor the human ra e as 1 believe and then only will ibis 
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£ mr State hope a fo thtltty of l ft md behold tbs l gbt of day 
Such was the thought my dear Glaucor, which I would tam. 
have uttered if it had not seemed too extravagant for to be 
convinced that m no other State can there be happiness 
private or public is indeed a hard thing 
Socrates, what do you mean? I would have you consider 
that the word which you have uttered is one at which 
numerous persons and very respectable persons too in 
474 a figure pulling off their coats all in a moment, and seizing 
any weapon that comes to hand, will run at you might and 
mam before you know where you are intending to do 
heaven, knows what and if you don t prepa e an answer 
and put yourself m motion, you will be pared by their fine 
Wits and no mistake 
You got me into the scrape I said 
And I was quite right however I will do all I can to get 
you out of it but I can only give you goodwill and good 
advice and perhaps I may be able to fit answers to jour 
questions better than another — that is all And now having 
B such an auxiliary you must do vour best to show the un 
beliei ers that you are right 

I ought to try I said since you offer me such invaluable 
assistance And I think that, if them is to be a chance of 
our escaping we must explain to them whom we mean when 
we say that philosophers are to rule m the State then we 
shall be able to defend ourselves There will be discovered 
to be some natures who ought to study philosophy and to b* 
C leaders m the State and others who are not bom to be philo- 
sophers and are meant to be followers rather than leaders 
Then now for a definition he said. 

Follow me, 1 said, and 1 hope that X may in some way or 
other be able to g ve you a satisfactory explanation. 
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P O til 

1 dare say that you remember and therefor I need not 
remind you that a lover if he is worthy of the name ought 
to show his love not to some one part of that which he loves 
but to toe whole 

I re lly do not understand and tnerefo e beg of you to d 
assist my memory 

Another person I said might fairly reply as you do hut 
a man of pleasure like yourself ought to know that all who are 
in the flower of youth do somehow or other raise a pang or 
emotion in a lover s breast and are thought by him to be 
worthv of his affectionate regards Is not this a way which 
you have wi h the f it one has a snub nose and you praise 
his charming face the hook nose of another h*s you sav 
a royal look while he who is neither snub nor hooked has 
the grace of regularity the da k visage is manly the fair are E 
children of the gods and as to the sweet honey pale as 
they are called what is the very name but the invention of 
a lover who talks m diminutives and is not averse to paleness 
if appearing on the cheek of youth? In a word there is no 
excuse which you will not make and nothing which you will 5 
not say m order not to lose a single flower that blooms m the 
springtime of vouth 

If you make me an authority in matters of love for the 
sake of the argument I assent 

And what do you say of lovers of wm: ! Do you not see 
them doing the same? They are glad of arty pretext of 
drinking any wine 

Very good. 

And the same is true of ambitious men if they cannot 
command an army they are willing to command a file and 
if they cannot be honoured by really great and important b 
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persons they are glad to be honoured by lesser and meaner 
people — but honour of some kind they mus have 

Exactly 

Once more let me ask Does be who desires any cla s of 
goods desire the whole class or a part only? 

The whole 

And may we not say of the philosopher that he is a lover 
not of a part of wisdom only bat of tne whole? 

Yes of the whole? 

And he who dislikes learns rg especially m youth, when he 
C has no power of judging what is good and what is not such 
an one we maintain not to be a philosopher or a lover of 
knowledge just as he who refuses his food s not hungry 
and rruy be said to have a bad appetite *nd not a good one? 

Very true, he said 

Whereas he who has a taste for every sort of knowledge 
and who is cunous to learn and is never satisfied, may be 
justly termed a philosopher? Am I not right f 
D Glaucon said If curiosity makes a philosopher you will 
find many a strange being will have a title to the name All 
the lovers of sights have a delight in learning and must tnere 
fore be included. Musical amateurs too are a folk strangely 
out of place among philosophers for they are the last persons 
m the world who would come to anything like a philosophical 
discussion if they could help whne they run about at the 
Dionysiac festivals as if they had let out their ears to hear 
every chorus whether the performance is in town or country 
— that makes no difference — they are there Now are we 
E to maintain, that all these and any who have similar tastes as 
well as the professors of quite minor arts are philosophers? 

Certainly not I replied they a e onlv an imitation. 

He said Who then are the true philosophers ? 
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Those I sa d who are lovers of the vmon of truth 

'Hiat is also good, he said bat I should like to know what 
yon mean* 

To another I replied I might have a difficulty m explain- 
ing but T am sure that you will admit a proposition wh ch 
I am about to make 

What is the proposition 3 

That since beauty is the opposite of ugliness they are two? 

Certainly 

And inasmuch as they are two each of them is one r 476 

True again. 

Ana ox just and. unjust good and evil and of every other 
class the same remark ho'ds taken singly each of them is 
one but from the various combinations of them with 
actions and things and wi h one another they are seen in all 
sorts of lighcs and appear many? 

Very true 

And this is the distinction which I draw between the sight 
loving art loving practical class and those of whom I am 
speaking and who are alone worthy of the name o f philo B 
sophers 

How do you distinguish them ? he said 

The lovers of sounds and sights I replied are as I con 
cave fond of fine tones and colours and forms and all the 
artificial products that are made out o 1 them ba then mind 
is incapable of seeing or loving absolute beauty 

True he replied 

Pew a e they who are able to attain to the sight of this 

Very true 

And he who having a sense of beautiful things has no 
sense of absolute beauty or who if another lead him to 
a knowledge of that beau y is unable to fo low — of such a 
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one I art I* he awake or n a dream only f Reflect is not 
the dreamer sleeping or waking or who likens dissimilar 
things who puts the copy in the place of the real object? 

I should certainly say that such an one was dreaming 

But take the case of the other who recogn 2 es the existence 
D o c absolute beauty and is able *o dis mguish the idea from 
the objects winch participate in the idea neither putting the 
obiecta in the place of the idea nor the idea m tne place of 
tne objects — is he a dreamer or is he awake? 

He is wide awake 

And may we not say that the mind of the one wao knows 
has knowledge and that the mind of the other who opines 
only has opinion? 

Certain^ 

But suppose that the latter should quarrel with us and 
dispute our sta ement can we administer any soo hing 
E cordial or advice to him without revealing to him that there 
is sad disorder in his wits? 

We must certainly offer him some good advice he replied 

Come then, and let us think of something to say to him 
Shall we begin by assuring him that he is welcome to any 
knowledge which he may have and that we are rejoiced at 
his having it ? But we should like to ask him a question 
Does he who has knowledge know something or nothing 5 
(Yon must answer for mm ) 

I answer that he knows something 

Something that is or is not ? 

Something that is for how can that which is not ever be 
known? 

7 And are we assured, after looking at the matter from many 
points of view that absolute being is or may be absolutely 
known, but that the utterly non ent u utter y unknown * 
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ISotiung can be mo e certain. 

Good But if there be anything whxh is of such a nature 
as to be and not to be tnat will have a place intermediate 
between pure being and tne absolute nega ion of being? 

hes between them 

And as knowledge corresponded to being and ignorance 
of necessity to not being for that intermediate between 
being and not being tnere has to be discovered a correspond 
mg intermediate between ignorance and knowledge 11 the e B 
be such? 

Certainly 

Do we adm t the existence of opinion* 

Undoub edly 

As being tbe same with knowledge or another faculty? 

Another ^acuity 

Then opinion and knowledge have to do with different 
kinds of matter corresponding to this difference of facul 
ties? 

Yes 

And knowledge u relative to being and knows bang But 
before I proceed further I will make a division 

What division f 

I will begin by placing faculties in. a class by themselves C 
they are powers in us, and in all other things, by winch we 
do as we do Sight and hearing for example I should 

call faculties Have I dearly explained the class which 

I mean? 

Yes I quite understand. 

Then let me tell you my view about them I do not see 
them, and the.efcre the distinctions of figure, colour and 
the like which enab’e me to discern the differences of some 
things do not apply to them. In speaking of a faculty I think 
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1 only of ts sphere and ts result and that winch has the 
same sphere and the same result I call the same facility but 
that which has another sphere and another result I call 
different Would hat be your way ot speaking? 

Yes 

And will you be so very good as to answer one more 
question f Would you say that knowledge is a acuity or m 
what cLss would you place it? 

Certain ! j knowledge is a faculty and he mightiest of all 
■“acuities 

E And is opinion also a ^acuity ? 

Certainly he said for opinion is that with which we are 
able to form an opinion 

And yet you were acknowledging a littie while ago that 
knowledge is not the same as own on ? 

Why yes he said how can any reasonable being ever 
identify that which is m £ alhble with that vhicn errs 
47 S An excellent answer p ovmg I sa.d, that we are ouite 
consc ous of a oust notion between them 

Yes 

Then knowledge and onimon having distmet powers have 
also distinct spheres or subject matters? 

That is certain 

Being is the sphere or subject matter of kncwLdge and 
knowledge is to know the nature of b mg ? 

Yes 

And opinion is to have an opinion? 

Yes 

And do we know wnat we opme? or is the subjec matter 
of opinion the same as the subject matter of knowledge? 

Nay he replied that has been already disproven if 
diffe m faculty mp-ies difference n the iphert, or 
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subject matter and J as we were saving opinion and know* S 
ledge are dis^nct faculties then the sphere of knowledge 
and of opinion cannot be the same 

Then if being is the subject matter of knowledge some 
thing else must oe the subject matter of opinion ? 

Yes something else 

Well then is not being the aubjec mat er of opinion? or 
rather how can there be an opinion a all about not being 
Reflect whe-> a man has an opinion has he not an. opinion 
about something? Can he have an opm on which as an 
opinion about nothing ? 

Impossible 

He who has anopmionhas an opinion about some one thing 

Yes 

And not being is not one thing out properly sneaking, 
nothing C 

True 

Of not bei'-g igno aiue was assumed to be the necessarv 
correlative of being knowledge ? 

True he said. 

Then opinion is not concerned eithe with being or with 
not bcmg ? 

Not with either 

And can th refore neither be ignorance nor knowledge? 

That seems to be true 

Sut is opinion to be sought without and beyond either o 
them in a greater clearness than knowledge or in a greater 
darkness than ignorance? 

In neither 

Then I suppose that opinion appears to vou to be darker 
than knowledge, but lighter than ignorance? 

Pnth nd 10 «n rm 11 
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D And also to be within and between them* 

Yes 

Then you would infer that opinion is intermediate? 

No question 

But were we not saying before, that if anything appeared 
to be of a sort which is and is not at the same time that sort 
of thing would appear also *o he m the interval between pure 
being and absolute not being and that the corresponding 
faculty is neither knowledge nor ignorance, but will be found 
in the interval between them ? 

True 

And m that interval there has now been discovered some- 
thing which we call opinion J 

There has 

E Then what remains to be discovered is the object which 
partakes equally of the nature of being and not being and 
cannot rightly be termed either pure and Eimple this 
unknown term, when discovered we may truly c 11 the 
subject of opinion and assign eaca to their proper faculty — 
the extremes to the faculties of the extremes and the mean 
to the faculty of the mean 

True 

479 This being premised, I would ask the gentleman who is of 
opinion that there is no absolute or unchangeable idea of 
beauty — m whose opinion the beautiful is the manifold.— -he 
I say you, lover of beautiful sights who cannot bear to be 
told that the beautiful is one and the just is one or that 
anything is one — to him I would appeal saying Will you be 
so very kind, sir as to tell us whether of all these beautiful 
things there is one which will not be found ugly or of the 
ju3t which will not be found unjust or of the holy winch 
will not alio be unholy? 
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No he rep ed the beautifnl will in some point of v ew B 
be found ugiy and the same is true of the rest 

And may no the many whica are doubles be also halves 7 
— doubles that is of one thing and halves of another? 

Quite true 

And things great rd emal 1 heavy and light, as they a e 
termed, will no be denoted by these ary more than by the 
opposite names ? 

True bota these and the opposite names will always 
attach lO all of tnem 

And can any one of those many things which are called by 
particular names be said to be this rather than not to oe this 7 

He replied They are Lee the punning iddles which are 
asaed at feasts or the children s pnzzle about the eunuc^ C 
aiming at the bat with what he hit him as they say m the 
puzzle and upon what the bat was sitting The individual 
objects of which I am speaking are also a nddle and have 
a donble sense nor can you f a them m your mind cither _a 
being or not being ox both or neither 

Then what will yon do with them 7 I said Can they have 
a better place than between being and not being? For they 
are dearly not m greater darkness o negation than not 
being, or more full of light and existence than being D 

That is quite erne, he said 

Thus then we seem to have discove ed that the many ideas 
which the multitude en ertain about the beautiful and about 
al 1 other things are tossing about w some region which is 
half way between pure being and pure not being? 

We have 

\ es and we had before agreed that anything of this kind 
which we might find was to be described as matter of opinion, 
and not u matter of knowledge being the ntenncdiate 
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flux which, is caught and detained by 1 the intermediate 
faculty 

Quite true 

E Then those who see the many beautiful and who yet 
neither see absolute beauty nor can follow any guide who 
points the way thither who see th many ]ust and not 
absolute justice and the like — such persons may be said to 
have opinion but not knowledge ? 

That is certain. 

But those who see the absolute and eternal and immutable 
mav be said to know and not to have opinion only? 

Neither can that be denied 

The one love and embrace the subjects of knowledge the 
other those of opinion ? The latter are the same as I dare 

480 say you will remember, who listened to sweet sounds and 
gazed upon fair colours but would not tolerate the existence 
of absolute beauty 

Yes I remember 

Shall we then be guilty of any impropriety in calling them 
lovers of opinion rather than lovers of wisdom and will they 
be very angry with us for thus describing them? 

I shall tell them not to be angry no man should be angry 
at what is true 

But those who love the truth in each th ng are 0 be called 
lovers of wisdom and not lovers of opinion 

AsBuredlv 
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